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d. onge got into an entirely 

bes ee ee paſſed the nk 

of, Bohemia, which are diſtinguiſhed. by a paint- | 
ed brick poſt ten feet 8 
country on it; you meet with an entirely differ- 
ent agriculture, a different people, and a differs - 
ent language. I now, for wes firſt time, heard the 
common people ſpeak. intelligible Gerniazi, for © 
throughout Bavaria, Suabia, and Auſtria, they 
ſpeak a jargon, which a man, who has learned 
the language of a language · maſter, has the utmoſt 
diffieulty to underſtand. I am now, for the firſt 
CY meh pans 

v 
n i e we" travelled through, to 
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wit, the ſmall ſtrip of land which is betwixt the 


Danube and the Rhine in Suabia, made part of 


that old Germany, the inhabitants of which were 
ſo formidable to the Romans; the remainder is 


all conquered counitry,” FYT at that time was 
called Vindelicia, Rhaetia, and Pannonia. In- 
the times of | Pepin and Charlemagne the limits of 
Germany were confined even on this fide; for as 
the Sclavonians had before driven the Burgun- 
dians, Suabians, and other German nations over 
the Elbe, theſe now poſſeſſed themſelves of their 
habitations, and drove the inhabitants of Ger- 
many, who lived in the diſtricts of Mentz and 
Rheims, into Gaul. The nations were like a row 
of balls, the moſt eaſtern of which was ſtruck 

and drove the others forward in ſucceſſion. In 
modern times, that is, ever ſince Luther, Saxony 
has been looked on as one of the firft provinces 
of Germany, in every ſenſe of the word: In re- 


gard to literature particularly, the Saxons were 


to the reſt of the Germans, what the Florentines 
were ſome centuries ago to the other people of 
—. But I am going too faſt, you ſhall know 
all this in due time; J muſt firſt tell yjů ho] I 
got here, and what was the face of the ny 
through which I came. 

The part of Bohemia, zhrougle which our 


way from Prague hither lay, ſeems infinitely 


richer and more were ur than that betwixt 
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Prague and Auſtria. The agriculture, like the 
country itſelf, is more varied, the people live 
cloſer together, and ſeem to be happier. Hills, 
woods, plains, and vales, form an agreeable 
contraſt with each other; and the vine, which is 
not to be ſeen elſe where on this ſide en * 
covers the ſides of the hills. 

We ſaw the well wooded ban of this et 
berge, the higheſt ſummit of which parts Saxony: 
and Bohemia. Theſe hills are but of a very mo- 
derate height, and if they make a reſpectable ap- 
pearance here, it is only becauſe; from hence to 
the mouth of the Elbe ati the eaſtern ſea, there 
is no other remarkable hill to be ſeen. The peo. 
ple who come up hete from the low lands, and 
for the firſt-time of their lives ſee a hill wich de- 
ſerves the name, make a great ſhout, and think 
they have ſeen the pedeſtal of heaven; juſt ſo in 
Bohemia, the Rigfengeberge: dis indebted for its re- 
Putation 45 che ſmall — hb 
have brought it into repute Have of hills; and 
thus it may formerly have been with Atlas, 
Olympus, Attids,: Parnaſſus; andthe e * | 
ſo noted in hiſtor x 26 | 
Moore, who travolied.this Panera range: of 
| ſerts that there isa great difference in point of 
natural fertility, betwirt the borders of, Saxony = 
and the borders of Bobemia, to the advantage 
| of the former; I have found the m 

B 2 


grees us you approach, and is here u powerful 
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It is certain, that the ſoil of Bohemia is 
tare much richer than any part of Saxony, which 


it ſupplies wih great part of its proviſions. 
The cirele of Leutmeriſſer in particular, through 


which the common road paſſes, is uncommonly 
productive, nor is there any part of Saxony that 


can bear a compariſon with it; but then, on the 


other hand, the improved fiate of agriculture 1s 


* viſidle, as ſoon as you ſet your feet on Saxon 


ground. One Reed only look rund to be con- 
vinced that the conſtitution of Saxony is infinitely 
mote favourable to induſtry and agriculture than 
that of Bohemia. The Saxon' farmer ſhews: 
more underſtunding aud reflexion in the manage 
ent of his land than the Bohemian one does, and 
every thing about him atteſts that he is no ſlave. 

- Dreſden lias a proud appearance, and oſſers on. 
411 ſides a fagniflcent object; it is beyond all 
cdinpartfon the ſineſt city which I have yet ſeeti 
m Germany. The houſes are built in a much 
better taſte than thoſe af Vienna, and the eye is 
quite dazzled with che long and magnificent ap- 


Pearance of Me bridge over the Elbe. This fi- 


ver, which at ſome diſtance from the city is con- 
fined within very nattow bound, widens by de- 


ſtream, which beſpeaks all the magnificence of the 
town and ſtate. The hills oppoſite to the Low. 
96 * 

moun- 
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mountains on both fides the river, partly naked 
and partly planted with vineyard, form an var 
commonly beautiful perſpec iv.. 

The: manners. and way of living of theſe peg- 2 
ple are as oppoſite to what I bave hitherto ſeen in 
Germany, as the beauty of theſe ſirects, and the 
taſte diſplayed in the buildings, are diexent ſrom 
Suabia, Bavaria, Auſtria, and Bobemia, - Finer 
verſal cleanlineſs, are the features which unme- 
diately offer themſelves to obſervation, and muſt 
ſtrike every one who eomer ins this SN 
the ſame route which I purſued. w 

It was in-an vnineapays ami; thee the fi 
tifications about this town were firſt built, hut ig 
is more unfortunate ſtill, that inſtead of pulling 
them entirely down, thoſe who are concerned 
are at this inſtant employed jn repairing them. 
Commanded as this city is, from every fide, and 
with no reaſonable expectations, in its preſent 
| fituation, of ever being able to preſerve a new 
trality on the breaking out of any war hetwixt = 
the king of Pruſſia and the Auſtrians, it is more 
than any other in danger of being plundered and 
laid waſte, Indeed one would have imagined 
that dhe devaſlations of the years 1753 and 1760, 
were fall AT wr FSR AER 
W „ 1 
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ue town does net ſeerh to be peopled in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ground it ſtands on. 
The number of inhabitants is generally eſtimated 
nàt fifty thouſand,” which many think 100 high. 
The fact is, that it has loſt a third of its inhabi- 
tants fince the breaking out of the ary n | 
war, and the death of king Auguſtus. 
I The ſtrangers who knew this city before this 
ra, cannot ſay enough of the difference there 
now is, a difference not ſo much ariſing from the 
misfortune of war, as from the ceconomy' of the 
court, which has followed cloſe on the diſſi- 
pation of other times. In the late elector's time, 
this court was perhaps the moſt brilliant in Eu- 
rope. The court band of muſic, the opera, and 
the dancers alone, were ſuppoſed to coſt the 
EleQor annually 300, 00 Saxon guilders, or up- 
wards of 480,000 French livres. His table, his 
ſtables, and his hunters, wete all in the ſame 
ſtyle of expence. Strangers uſed to flock hither 
from all countries, to be partakers in this, magni- 
ficeuce, and Dreſden was the rendezvous of the 
north for taſte and refined living. The numerous 
followers of the eourt, and the great number 
of ſtrangers, occaſioned & very extenſive circula- 
tion of money, and made all the arts alive. In 
the midft of this profuſion debts were contracted, 
but they gave the Elector little concern, as is evi- 
dent from the following anecdote. ' One night at 
the opera, having a * which was part of 
the 
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7 
the decoration of a tettiple; and uſed to coſt Te- 
veral hundred thalers, he called for bis chamiber- 

lain, and deſired to know the reaſon of the omil- 
ſion; the chamberlain told him, that the heathen 
gods and goddeſſes muſt for this night be cn. 
tented with a fire of twenty or thirty guilders, as 
there was no money leſt in the treaſury to pay 
for any thing more ſplendid. The EleQtor was 
compelled to acquieſte for the moment, as it was 
too late for him to-do bcherwiſe, but he gave ſtrict 
orders, that in the next repreſentation, and in | 
every ſucceeding one, the whole fum of thalers' 
ſhould be burnt out. A court which is mounted! 
on this torr" felon ayers of a fry ul Ga 
government. FOE - 

The Winifters were Ukviled, like the lege: ; 
with: outſide ſhew and ſplendour; they wanted 
to give themſelves airs of conſequence, and em- 
barked in enterprizes to which the impoveriſhed 
ſtate of the country was not equal; the reſult was, 
that they got into a confuſion which prevented 
them from knowing either their own ſtrength, or 
that of the other powers · they had to cont 
with. Univerſal diſſipation produced falſehood, 
treachery, and every other vice; the moſt im- 
portant poſts were ſold, or given to flattery and 
intrigue; one was made a privy: counſellor, be- 
cauſe he danced well, and another a general, be- 
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5 canſo'lie-could"Blow:the fiate. I need not add, 


that 
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that women are ultimately the malic movers 
of. the politics of ſuch a couĩtt.. 
eee en Oe that the leder hin 
women; but ee e £ 
of the. kind, and his love of ſhew-eneguraged; * 
er the difloluteneſs of 
his, ſubjects. Amidſt the intoxication. of proſ- 
| perity, the 1 miniſter adopted a plan of operations 
it was impoſſible he ſhould ſee the end of, and 
which: left him at the diſcretion of the more 
powerful monarch, with whom he entered into 
a league againſt a dangerous neighbour. - This 
was probably one of the moſt impolitie treaties 
which hiſtory has to recount. The Saxons en- 
tered into an alliance. with, Ruſha, which was ſo 
formidable to Poland; they attached themſelves 
to Auſtria, which without them was ſtronger 
than the king of Pruſſia; and they endeavour- 
ed to weaken the power of this laſt named 
monarch, who was able to maintain the balance 
of power in Germany. In all theſe three things 
they broke through the firſt maxim of a nation, 


which is in the midſt of others, never to take 

_ weakeſt, A miniſter whoſe preparatives were 

ſo weak, could not be expected to do much when 

nn 10. WW 
| © 
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the country as Charles XII. had fallen upon 
which was ſeventeen thouſand men ftrang, and 
which was expected to do ſuch mighty things, 


ſurrendered without ſtriking a ſtroke, and wo 
A 
nuchs. 


This total e abe-owine 
of Saxony from bis ſlumbers; all the gentry of 
the country, excepting only the creatures of the 
miniſtry, were in a flame; and now there was a 
chorus of creditors: and complainants of all or- 
ders, who made a hotrid diſſonance wich the 
Bacchanalian revels of former days. 

All the world gave the country over for loſt; 
nor could it have been ſaved but for the free 
courſe given to the extraordinary ſpirit of fru- 
gality and induſtry, which marks the people; 
and for a miniſter, who was as active and patri- 
otic as the other had been diſſolute and . 
ardly. In one of my future letters I will give 
nan. fate of the 
country. 

One of a moſt 
noiſe here, is the celebrated green vault, or Pit. 
vate treaſury, in the electoral palace. You. 
would naturally imagine they would be ſhy of 
ſhewing it to ſtrangers, till what. was carried o 
Holland and fold there during the laſt Sileſian 

; . War 
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4 "ws (ch; no ſueh thing, ks 
 difficultics whatever, but the man who ſhewed 
| e eee 


— The colledion} after all, i til admi- 
rable; I am, however, of opinion, that the trea- 
ſures of Vienna and Munich are but little infe- 
rior; and 1 am much deceived, if thoſe of ſome 
cathedrals T have ſeen are not fully equal. The 
picture gallery, the collection of antiques, the 
Prints, and the collection of natural ſtory, are 
much greater objects of curioſity, in my eyes, 
than the green vault. The picture gallery is the 
moſt remarkable in Europe; beſides the pictures 
in water-colours, it contains twelve hundred pie- 
ces of the beſt maſters. Amongſt them is the 
famous birth of "Chriſt, commonly called The 
Nativity, by Corregio, which paſſes for the beſt 
work of that maſter ; it coſt above half a million 
of livres. Some perſons, however, prefer The 
St. George, likewiſe by Corregio; this ought pro- 
perly to be called The Virgin, for ſhe is the prin- 
cipal figure in the piece, and the St. George, 
with other ſaints, is ſtanding about her. 'The 
gallery contains ſeveral pieces by Carrachi; 
amongſt which is his beſt work; it is a St. Roch, 
giving alms; this picture is known i m _— — 
18 name of A" dell e ae 
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Tas * 1 PPE wide my — brother, 
the more I think myſelf at home; the manners, 
way of living, amuſements, e n and, 
in ſhort, all that belongs to the inhabitants of 
this place, make me think myſelf at Paris. I 
only wiſh that our ladies, both married and un- 
married, were as freſh and as handſome as the 
ladies of this place are. I recollect that an Au- 
ſtrian lady made the following anſwer to a gen- 
tleman who was extolling the Saxon women in 
het'-company2'. Ge w only Rad the} "as. 
_ © handſome and ſtrong-built men, as the Saxons 
* are, and we will take care of the reſ. . 

Eating and drinking do not go forwards bens 
quite ſo briſkly as in the ſouthern parts of Ger- 


many; in this reſpect, indeed the difference be- 


twixt the Saxons and Germans 1 have hitherto 
lived with is total. The broth here is ſo thin; 
the cookery ſometimes ſo cold, and always ſo- 
lender, that I do not believe an inhabitant of 
Vienna could make ſhift to live a month with'a 
family in the middling ranks of life here. In- 
deed I have had occafion to obſerve, even in the 


very 
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. very beſt houſes, an attention to the cellar and 
kitchen, which in Auſtria and Bavaria would 
pals for poverty. 
This rigid csconomy extends to {eve halls 
of houſekeeping. The only appearance of ex- 
pence is in the article of dreſs; this, indeed, is 
carried farther here, than it is in the ſouth of 
Germany, Every perſon in the middling rank 
of. life, I might add in the lower ones too, men, 
as well as women, dreſs according to the ſaſhi- 
on; whereas at Vienna, Munich, and other places 
J have viſited, there is a kind of national dreſs, 
which perſons even of a better kind conform to. 
I lodge at a watchmaker's, whoſe two daugh- 
ters have their regular zo:lettes, and have their hair 
dreſſed every, day; on the other hand, they con- 
tent themſelves with a ſlice of bread and butter, 
or breed and cheeſe for ſupper, which J oſten 
partake of with them. There are hardly three 
noblemen's houſes here which have ſtables with 
twenty horſes ia them; and porters, walets de 
chambres, Nc. which make ſo great an object at 
Vienna, are very ſcarce. It is true, they call a 


 \footman here valet de chambre, as they do at Pa · 


rWbut the wages of a Vienna valet de chambre 
are twice as high as thoſe of a Dreſden one, 
though living at Vienna is as cheap again 
Here the women are not aſhamed to go into their 


kitchens, tell out their candles and bits of can- 


* — 
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| dies, and calculate bow long they will burn. In 


a word, excepting; only the article of dreſs, 
every thing on Opp of ide ae 4 
nomy. * es! a 

Tbere are very bee here; handly. 
any of the nobility have more than 30,000 florins 
a year, and moſt of the beſt houſes have only 
from 13 to 20000. As to the common people, 
they are always erying out on the want of mo- 
ney, the dearneſs of | proviſions; and the little 
that is to be got here by induſtry ; and, if they 
compare things as they are now, with what they 
were under the late EleQor, they have certainly 
ſome reaſon for theic complaints; but I know' no, 
city in Germany, wbere there is ſuch a general 
appearance of caſe and plenty as there is here; 
extreme poverty is as rare as overgrown fortunes.' 
The money in circulation is for the moſt part 
chrown into motion by the induſtry of the peb- 
ple, a thing which, -mote than any thing elſe, 
diſtinguiſes this place from Vienna and Mu- 
nich. which ſubſiſt only by the; expences of the: 
court, and the vices of the nobility. 19113. 

This fngle town contains more manuſaGue 
ers and uſeful artiſts than all Bavaria. They; 
make a large quantity of ſerges, woollen, and 
ilk clothes, &c. with which ſhey carry on a great 
trade all through Germany. As the money is 
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got by ſuch hard labour, it is not matter ol bs 


wonder that they ſhould beſparing'of it. 
Ide circumſtances which the country dt 
during the reign of the late Elector, are by no 
means the moſt favourable to Political proſpe- 
rity- They remind ene of a body which tales- 
tdo much food and too little exerciſes for the 
fluids to be equally diſtrihuted through the ſeve- 
ral canals. Some of the inhabitants of the place, 
with whom T have talked on the ſubject, have 


been forced to allow; that even during the time 


in Which the court was in its greateſt ſplendour, 
chere was much more poverty amonꝑſt che low- 
er elaſſes than there is at preſent. The prodiga- 
lity of the higher orders had rainted their inferi- 
ors; and the eaſe with which it was to be got 
leſſened the value of money in the eyes of the- 
poſſeſſors. The greateſt part of it went to fo- 
reigners, without firſt circulating, as it ſhould' 
have done, amongſt the natives; Flatterers, 
pimps, whores, projectors, dancers, ſingers, and 
the like, divided the booty of the court amongſt 
them, and carried the greateſt part of it out of 
the country; only thoſe who were near the court 
partook in any conſiderable degree of the ſpoils; 
the remainder was loſt in ſo many narrow chan- 
nels, that the greateſt part of. tbe people never 
got a ſhare of it. Indeed, Munich is a viſible 
inſtance, in our own day, how little even the 
| moſt 
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moſt unlimited paſſion of a court for pleaſure 
and expence can contribute / to; the well-being; 
and true happineſs of the inhabitants of a great 
city 11 am ready, however, to allow, chat there | 
is leſs mirth here than there was formerly ;. at 
leaſt it is certain, that-the natural good · humour 
and joviality, » which: nature has given, to theſe 
people, is oſten clouded over with a certain me 
lancholy; this may be occaſioned, as at Paris, 
by the recollection of their great debts, but I:ra-:i 
ther think it is Owing to their uncommon and 
extraordinary cetonomy, and the reſtraint, this 
throws. on the freedom of their minds, It is, 
however, certainly in conſequence.of this provi- 


dent gaſt, that there is more true pleaſure to be 


met with here than in any town of Germany I 
have hitherto; viſited- The people of Vienna 
and Munich know no other delight than to fill 
tbeir paunches, divert themſelves; with the non- 
ſenſe of a harlequin, and-play at nine pins. All 
the gardens of the inns of Vienna are laid out in 
bowling greens; I reckoned twenty of them in 
one garden. Here they know how to mix intel- |, 
lectual pleaſures with ſenſual ones. They, like 
us, are in the habit of making ſmall country . 
parties, and have a taſte. for the various beau- 
ties of nature : even amongſt the middling ranks, | 
there is a taſte for the fine arts, and reading is al- 
moſt univerſal; nor is the latter, as in a the-fouth- - 
ein 
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ern parts of Germany, confined within the nar- * 
row bounds of plays and rotaances, but it e 

= tends to good books of hiſtory,” morality, and 

| other important ſubjeRs.” The ſociety of ables 

i | ' have 2 reader with a title and appointments. I 

1 think Mr. Pilati's obſervation of the difference 

there is betwixt the Proteſtant and Catholic parts 

of Germany in this reſpoct a very juſt one; de 
ſays, that the young men of in the former 
know more than many old literati by profeſſion 
do in the latter. The diffurence ſtruck me ſo 
much, that I felt as if I had juſt come out of 
| 22 Spain inte France. | All that they are endeavours 
ing with ib mueh clatter to introduce into che 
ſchools of Vienna, ſeems to have been dene 
here fore genetatiens ago. A few days fince, 
I viſited a ſchool in a village at a little diſtance 
from the town, and found more order and real 
inſtruction in it, than in the beſt ſchools at Vi- 
enna. The moſt ordinary people here difplay 
in every thing a nice acquaintance wich what- 
ever regards good manners, and the conduR'of 
ſocial life. In the ſouthern parts of the cout | 
try, excepting only a ſmall ſtrip of Suabia, a 
common citizen is a ſtranger in his own circle, 
hi | and thinks of nothing in the courſe of the week, 

j | | but how to guttle on the Sunday. 

1 "The contraſt betwixt the women of the two 

countries is equally ſtriking. - Thoſe of the ſouth- 

ern, 
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ern parts l Germany) have nothing but }theis 
beauty, buta theſe have beauty and animation 
00. They appear, ; however, ſoon to fade, and: 
L ſaw. few; women paſt;;thirty,.. in; when Ahe 
marks of old, age wer? not apparent. Polhbly: 
this may he owing: in forme degree to thein g 
treme viyacity; but I. ſnould rather think lat 
owing to the ſlender nouriſhment; joined i their: 
great labour, and the weight of l their domoſtie. 
cares. The Bavarian women perhaps gegeel 
thoſe of Preſden in eomplexion; but the 
axe much better made and their countenances 
Are. much more intereſting. borit bas deb ACQ!1 
| The theatres here are in the ſave ſtate a8 all 
other publie amuſements which require expence: - 
The inhabitants are too Sconomical to pay for 
an entertaininetit, which the court formerly gave 
them for nothing; and the loſs of which is eafily. 
made up for by the charms of their private ſo- 
cieties. A ſew years ago, there was one of the: 
beſt company of comedians in all re; 
the manager. i Mr. Seiler, had no ſettled "abode; 
but uſed to viſit the fair . Leipſick, ang the, 
other neighbouring cities, where he got toges;: 
ther all the gctors be could pick up ſrom di. 
ferent parts of the world, ſo that his c 
was at one time ſevemyrſeven perſons ſtiomg- 
He gave uncommon ſalaries ſon the maſteriof : 
a; ſtrolling) On n Madam Helmety,; 
Vor, II. one 
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6168 the beſt fingers of Germany; and tow: firſt 
finger to che burt of Mens, had 2000 thalers, 
Hear 965k a year! from Him; at that time, hows 
ür, ue cuν cafily afford to de theſe things, as 
ng pëople in Germany were minre attached to 
theutiiehl amuſemelto, than the people of Leip- 
ſick id thoſe of Hreſclen.— But theſe times are 
gend By, and their being ſo, convinces me that 
the pebple of this place have ſounder heads than 
thios of Vienna, Munick, and ther places. — 

Mr. Seiler has latterby met with ſo Yale eneou- 
ragersent here, that after having contraſted debt 
upon debt, and tried his fortune on the Rhine, 
ib cg end Re is becbe a bankrupt. At preſent 
the edurt has à national theatre on the ſame plan 
Wich that of Vienna; thut is, it pays the ex- 
pences and tales che receipts; hefe laſt, how- 
eYer; are not very douiderable, owing io the 
frügaty of the peoples ſo mat it is probable: 
this theatre will eraſe as the court theatre did at 
the beginning of the Bavafian War. Private 
thextres, eſpecially thoſe where Children ure the 
aRtrs:flouriſh/ much more dere than ehe nation 
abe Bega! 27997 e e dugiaa 0 

Ore of the pit! honourable and beantifal | 
chxtacteriſties 'whickh Aiſtinguiſhes the Saxons! 
from Ihe inhabitants f the fortu of Germany, 
is theit Warm attachment for their native coun.) 


. che * 


relates 
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relates to it; even! fat” down in the” thidaliky 


ranks, every body here ſeems acquainted with the 
circumſtances of both court and country: it was 
here that 1 heard, for the firſt time, the words 
my country pronounced with energy, and a kind 
of intelligent and honourable pride. The ladies 
of the place uſe their gallantry as ours do, as * 
ſpur to make the men do their duty; they they beat 
a ſhare in converſation on wat, treaties, aud 
every buſineſs of ſtate; they love their officers 
and ſoldiers, and ſpeak with pleafure of the AC- 
tions in which they have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. The younger officers recommend them- 
ſelves to them by afſumiug 4 military alt, which, 
in my opinion, is unbecoming. Weser they 
happen to mention the miniſters who betrayed 
their country, it is always with contempt and 
abhorrence. —Though the king of Pruflia has not 
done much to gain their affeclions, they ſpeak 
with wonder of his great aQtions, and think, 
with all mankind, that it would habe been bet- 
ter for all parties if they had attached them- 
ſelves to him, inſtead of uniting | with the Au- 
ſtrians, towards whom, the perſon « of the preſent 
Emperor alone excepted, every 
great animoſity, betet g a that the 
country has ſuffered from the bog of Pruſſia. 
In a word, brother, it is as if I was at home, 
where a participation in te common intereſts of. 
0 2 the 


o 
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ths country animates every er, and is che 


life and ſoul of. all company. en 
The Saxon troops have by very Martial ap- 


pearance; they are not, bowever, ſo well diſ- 
ciplined as the Auſtrian or Pruſſian ones, nor yet 
ſo ſtiff; they are like the Engliſh, who are only 
ſoldiers when they are in action, and do not trou- 
ble themſelves much about the buſineſs at other 
times. . They are as brave as any thing you can 
call brave, but atthis time of day, bravery alone 
is not ſufficient. They tell you a ſtory of them, 
which would appear ridiculous, perhaps, in 
the eyes of a Pruflian or Auſtrian commander, 
but which muſt recommend them to a friend of 
human nature, and a citizen of the world. The 
officers of a Saxon regiment of dragoons, which 
made part of the army that fought againſt Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia in Bohemia, took an oath 
ſub dia, that they would put to death any « of their 
number who ſhould run away in adion. 
Of late there i is a Project ſet on foot to put the 
army, which, conſiſts of twenty-five , thouſand | 
men, upon the ſame footing as the Pruſſian one, 
but [hitherto the reform has not gone very deep ; 
and, for my, own. part, 1 believe it to be as mad 
a N as it would. he. to attempt making an | 
 Fagliſh, army adopt, Prata tadies. 
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| Iz; © vidingitoithslebaſfifiiicn; of ili country 
that the Saxons are poſſeſſod v a quiie different 
ſpirit from that ef the Bavarians or Auſtrians. 
The power of the Hector is more limited than 
that of any other ſovereign in Germany: The 
Saxon ſtates have had ſpirit enough tocmaintãin 
themſelves in the poſſeſſion of their righis which 
moſt of the ſtates belonging to otherbeoubtries 
have loſt, more through their own ineghgence - 
and cowardice than by>choodefntifiinat the 
E Baqglsr vious 
The court cannot make che fmalieftlayevith- 
* conſent of the ſtates; theſe are miade up 
of three orders, the abbots of Merfebutg,' Mein, 
and: Naunburg, as repreſentatives obthe-clergys 
the count Schwnrtztury; dum, Stallburg, and 
Schomburg, as the repreſentatives of che higher 
nobility;; and” the unteHHitias f Leaplick; and 
Wartemberg, compoſe tllesfſ ;|thetfecand* cons 
fiſts of the gentry belonging to the ſeven. vied ö 
of the empire; the nibeꝝ nu theſe! 


y {1 il 
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A member of * beſidest eicht quarters 
Wurd of 
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of nobility on the fide of both father and mother, 
muſt poſſeſs a freehold eſtate ; but if, which is 
often the caſe, he has even thres or four of them, 
he has only a ſingle vote; fo that the exerciſe 
of the office is more attached to the perſon than 
the property. The repreſentatives of the towns, 
in number one hundred and two, form the third 
order. The general: afſemblies meet only every 
fir-years, but there is 2 dogutation, which com- 
monly: aſſembles overy two' years, to confider of 
all the antraordinary caſes that come before it, 
Theſe ſtates do not anly:dirett the levy of taxes, 
and attend to the payment of debts but they 
Le commiſia, the maintenance of che 
£ :xehgiog, the mon- aliandtiun of the 
_elefdora}:lands, and various other matters. 
The ronftitution of the Lauſuß is een 
every reſpect. | 
The pdyment of the dehts is what TILE darm 
the maſt employrent; the whole of theſe amount 
to wuntyſia millions of thalers, of anon money, 
ox ſometking more than 2,600,000 \pouttds, 
They pay crery your _ ea lon, 
g. rob he 
AF pbu add tb this, We ans Half. 2. bent. 
— * ene e rae ee 
| yn ret ae hi ab is 
ay as t in ſerure from a1 ma- 
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fible that the country had ſufficient reſouraea, 


nauures of the court, and: diſtinguiſhed hy the 


moſt exact reſtitude : Mbennthe cn AS 


almoſt· ec hanſted by the liſtreſſes of th laſt was, 


and its aredit much impaited the hills fell con- 


fiderably ;' this gave riſe toi the ſyreulatiana of 


ſome ſoreigu and domeſſie merdbhanta who 
bought up the hills at ao price. Ihres ua, 


however; were not Aapſed. before it hreame 15- 


and' the paper roſe to its original value:: Moſt 
ofthe ſpeculators gained from 50 ta er nt. 
The wonderful alteration ſtruek the merchants 


of Hamburg Lubeck, Bremen, and Holland, 


and: the ſtates procecged:to pay the remaunder 
of the debts; which hy this manceuvne Had u,, 
2 a, great degree diſcharged by their 

ue fi of 0) u ei higq; e 28 nu 53 
&6;460,09':thalers,' or about 6οοοο >potilds. 
ſperiſiev purpoſes ; nor can the 'Eletor make 
any en mann anden 
ae — ————— 
alſoi appropriated. The fates have agreed, 
abat abe army ſhall be anorexſed in the ſame 
proportion as the debts leſſen. ach prinde of 
the blood has n revenue f 50 0 thalers; or 
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wbediig/numercis} ib ia cotifiderable- article — | 
The Imperiabooutt donſideveti ſtoas à great act 
af Echideſerfion} whiter Sn fm prince of this 
Gurt t marry:thebarchgiutctieſs:Chviſtina;z but 
We l Buds tell youp! at great ut the i\honour 
was, it would baveibeenhtillgreatey/at.themag- 
_ nifirencs6f the” Iinperiul cut had enꝝbled the 
ieee 149ioftut bet woayucs 503 zac gd 
There are few;countries in Germany, which, 
an: proportion to thecſiꝛd· of itz produce as good 
2:vetenve as/Sazony. nt is true that the taxes 
are very high, .batithere.are ſe other countries 
:that have firength endugh to bear ſuch ; and as 
be lenellequer is am the hands of truce patiiots, 


and eſfectually ferbred/againſt any. attenipts f, 


the court, what 1s paid is ſure to be employed: to 
che ſbeſt advantage of theo comrya 791 2811 L 
There is nothing more ſtriking in the political 
world, than the difference hetwixt Bavat ia and 
Saxony. Both epuntries are oblay:equalifize, 
and enjoy an equak miniber of natoral: ad van- 
tages. Both haue alſo:a;tonftitution;}yemly: the 
Bavanans have of Jate;yeais fold; axidcpvenipaid 


any their privileges Hach are panwof E circle. 


and yet the: lirſt contains cighteùn Jarge, aH owe. 
tbugdred and fix ſmall towns; whereas the latter 
bag: Olly ſorty in all amongſt which there ds not 
one, Mhnich 3 that ib t be com- 

0 the 1999 > pared, 
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pared, I do not ay in riches; but iti population, 
Vich the fmalleſt of the eigen Sakon towns; 
and there atè at deaf fifty but of the two hun- 
dred and tx HH Sa xen townny whiciare ich- 
er than the flcheſt ef the BuV AHA Ones. Sa. 
ony has one fen tine hufdred theufands; 
Bavafia, one Hillen ene hundred ud eighty 
thouſand inhabitunts- Ihe ffrſt i raiſes" abo 
eleven millions e gufiders; "the latter not more 
chan ſir milliehst Sakony hab a nach great 
debt, but the debt ĩs in the way to he paid; 26d 
the country ils able to raiſe twenty thouſand 
men to join the Pruſſian army, in reſcuing BAU. 
Varia from the Houſe of Auſtria; whilt Bava- 
ria cou only raiſe f thouſandimers, in order 
to have the appearance of enteting a protefia- 
tion againſt de Aüſtrian pretenfions, __— 
| debtÞ remain paid ahbs II * l t noaw 
10 e not ut“ο⁰mõn in Gefüge aſeribe 
theſe political Aifferenees to the difference of 78. 
ligibn; but aldi) then does not the ſame religion 
Produce ths ſatie effeis in France, 
Genda, Venice, the Iniperial Netherlands, 8 | 
Auſtria, all which/ar© flouriſhing eountries, hb | 
withſtanding! that the inhabitants ure not Pf 
teſtants 7 Shall we lay, that the eatholiciſm = 
Bxyaria is of A better — IND : 
theology, and of # worſe for thoſe of politics? 
or that the fault lies chiefly in the government, 
daidw | which 
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Which has the ſame-influence on religion as the 
air has on the barometer ?; Religious enthuſiaſm 
* nt of itſalf hurtful: to-40duſt;y; and facial 
. vote, a5 is evident by the example of the Eng 

__ liſh. independents and aten, who are aflive 
Ad alert enough, aotwithilanding their geligious 
E206, No religion neeeſſarily requites cor- 
When, therefore! a raligien proves hurtful to 
the ate; t a iſes from the mede gif education, 
be manners, the government. and other local 
gircumſtances, Under 3 weak adminiſtrgtien, xt 
lision breaks out into ahuſe, from the intereſted 
wews of its miniſters, and the folly and ſtupi- 
city of the people; but every other human in 
utian does the ſame; ſo chat I beheve every 
zeligiop, like gvery government, to be good, 
when it is well adminiſtered: A; wiſe: and effi- 
giant regency is dnmipotent; and the example of 
Feter the Great bas ſhewn clearly; enough, chat 
a WHe man may male gyesy: religiey ehntribinte 
to render a Gate floynihing.. With reſpect 0 
BIGns, the religion of the multitade is nearly 
alike in all places; It almoſt;uniyarall}: ror 
fiſts in a blind ſuhmiſſion to the authority of che 
Priest. I have ſeen enough to denvince mo 
this, in ſome Proteſiant countries, Which paſs 
fax, he moſt enlightened: ip xeligious Matters, 
_ ** 3 that by 
which 
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which, ſome are made good and gthers bad citi- 
zens, depends upon the morals, which. area couſe- 
quence of the education, and with which religious 
opment, have little to. do, I ſhall-make yon un- 
derſtand my ſentiments on this ſubigct better in 
my next letter, in which I mean to day ſome 
ching of the reformation, bus, in the wean. time, 

communicating fore [remarks | 
pon the, ſubjeQ;. in my 

* r 28 they eee e 
11 Adu. Nhat io 
In almoſt all che Catholic ates, B have tra- 
velled rough, I bave. met with Italians: who 
were moſt of them in;afMluence, - Al- theſe came 
into Germany, and have made weir for; 
tunes in a foreign country, without, any domeſtic 
alliance whatſoever, It is not more than thirty 
or forty years, ago, that almoſt all che, rich ers 
chants in the middlng and leſſer ſtates. of Ger: 
many, were Italians, ;1. think, this: fycient. 4p 
prove, that the induſtry and frugality by. which 
theſe people have made their; fortunes, ;are., mp 
atrbutes of a particular mode of regen. br 
ariſe from circumſtances in the. local character, 
Which moſily takes, ita, coloyr from,crlucations 
Phe frugal, . deep-thipking,, and, , pduſirioys 
Halles have capital ſufficient in their, Bharat, 


cahily to gain an advantage in the management 
A d a the — diſſpated. 
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and flupid German Roman" Catholics, though 
the 5 of both be the fame. 1 have ſp6ken 
with ſome of theſe Italian BI is, Who Co- 
plained bitterly, that it Was much mote diffeult 


to make a fortune in Germany HSW. That ft Had 
forinerly been. No doubt, blk Thlsis ding io 


à much better mbde of "education f zwittg been 
introduced by cbe goverütlent amen git tie ß 
ple with whom' they have'to do. 24 Js there "ity 


man, ' who is not aſtoniſnietl at the different de 


grees of induſtry, which prevail among the Ita. £ 
lians theinſelves ? aud) yet they”: all have the fame 


Rome 5 Wan bit any part of the Roway Catholic 
Herd: but are the Romans, therefore, morein- 
duftrious than the Genoeſe, Who are the grole 
bigots known? Mind, 1 am not freaking of the 
diſcipline of the church, nor of the Hches of the 
dloyſtets: nor yet of Arndtes, Palhums, dilpenfa⸗ 
fions, and other popiltt tributes nor even of the 
bſurpation of the ſpiritual power and the "Tike; 
alt of which m be very hurtful * à ſtats,” 

do not belotig to the eſſence of religion. lie 
diſputes dilly on the inffuende Which ſpeculative 
opinions have on the induſtry of men. In my 
opinion they have none. It is an obſervation 
every day made, that à man may be che moſt 


ſuperſtitious of theres f Told things,” and yer | 


| the ſharpeſt and moſt cleat-ighted” of mankind 


he 


in \ 
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in others ; nor are the, Saxons, according to my 
way of thinking, indebted to their more-philoſo-- 
pbical religion, for, the — ee of * 
nels they enjoy as citizens. SA 

Ide religion of the e 
well calculated io leſſen the prejudices of the 
Saxon public againſt Catholiciſm. It is ſormed 
upon the Jeſuit plan, and I have already told 
you, that the German Jeſuits are of all monks. 
the greateſt. I was told an anecdote, which is, 
certainly true, and does the court eccleſiaſtics 
no great. honour... At. the beginning of the pre- 
ſent reign, the Jeſuits were aſraid that the fo-, 
vereign might change the national religion; for,. 
beſides that he was at that time very young, he 
loved his people, and had had oyertures made 
bim on the ſubject. The EleQreſs too, a very 
penetrating, and, in every reſpect, amiable wo 
man, was much diſſatisfied with the. Jeſuits. To 
prevent innovations, a ſpectre: appeared to the, 
duke, and after having threatened. him with all. 
the torments of hell- fire, if he ventured to make 
the purpoſed change, forbad him to ſay any thing, 
of what had happened, and promiſed to return 
again at a certain period. The duke was very, 
penſive ſor ſome time, at length his wife, who 
loved him as he deſerved, wrung the ſecret from 7 
him, and told it tothe Prince of. .. who wai; 
ted for! the ſpirit on the appointed night, ape! Bits 


oh 
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him to death wich his Spaniſhi toledo. The fol- 


lowing day he came into company and ſaid, 
_ <Thave ſaved myſelf the payment of 500 thalers, 

© by accidentally killing my confeſſor,” . 
"Notwithftatiding his little tiage of German 
jefuitiſm, the Eledtor is" moſt amiable prince; 
he knows none of the vices, which princes who 
are obliged to truſt the greateſt part of their buli- 
neſs to their miniſters, generally addi themſelves 
to. He has allo underſtanding and activity ſuf. 
ficient to form a right judgment of important 
affairs, which he often carries through entirely, 


gives for the purpoſe. All his minifters likewiſe 
are men who deſerve his confidence. They are 


well | informed and induſtrious patriots, who, 
both with regard to foreign affairs and internal 
alininifiration, follow a uniform ſyſtem, a thing, 
amongſt many others, by which they diſtinguiſh 
_ themſelves from the Bavarian miniſters. Their 
entetitig into the Bavarian war, as they did ſome 
years ago, 'was a certain proof of their not being 
wanting in Ipirit, though their hands were ſonie- 
what eramped by the internal circumſtances, 


nov goes towards diſcharging the intereft and 
prrrreipal of the debts, can be applied to e 
augthentation of the army, - and the court is en- 
. make uſe of ts whole ſtrength, 1 
"EY doubt 


Tb 


of the chunt. du ' When once the money, which 


0 


either by his perfonal exertions, or the ordets he 
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thut he now ſtands upom. The country u 
then be in a ſtate to keep ug an army of forty 
er kitty thouſand men, without any uncommom 
exertion, and of courſe wilt be always able” ti> 
maintain 4 tieutrality. As things dre nom vis 
euriſtanceu it muſt neruſſa ri take a fide; a 
attach ixſelß either to Pruſſia r Auftin. As long 
as the pee laſts- in gives equal bopex to both 
ſides; but in euſe of a breach; it will, in e 
opinion, inclint rather to the Pouſtian than the 
attempts which the Auſtrians art daily making) 
to enſlave the empire, an dhe weigere which 
| their enotmous power gives' to thoſe atiimpti, 
many private reaſons for being. Urffinivfiecs with 
the conduct * the E en 
them. 5250. Aisch 102. 0189? 
The difference there js betwint the ls of 
the prince and that of the people, has no effe& 
on the national buſineſs. It is not therefore pro- 
bable that this court will ever ſacrifice its reli- 

gion to its temporal intereſts, as Auguſtus did 
when he aſcended the throne of N if they 

ſhould come into competition. 

In Germany religion is naturally various. 
The houſe of Wirtemberg has every ſect of 
Chriſtendom in it. The ir of Prince Frede- 
rick 
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rick Eugene is Lutheran; the greatdutcheſs/has 
the hereditary prince of Tuſcany will, no doubt, 
turn Catholic. As there are likewiſe, princeſſes, 
of Brandenburg in this houſa, hit has alſo a mix- 
ture of Calviniſm in it. .-Certainly this is the 
ſureſt way to ſpread: toleration throughout Eu- 
rope, and the' friends of mankind are neh in- 
debted to the princes of Germany for it. With 
reſpect to the Saxons, if the reigning monarch 
were a prince of leſs ſenſe than he is, they are 
perfectly ſafe from the fear of all religious perſe- 
cutions. The ſtates have ſo limited his power 
in this reſpect, as to oblige him to have only two! 
Catholic privy counſellors. This is the reaſon 
why, notwithſtanding the animoſity of the Sax 
ons againſt the Catholics, which is mach greater 
than maſt people imagine, they have a great af · 
e b ef nens 
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Alta One Clin — — 
ber of hills which border Bohemia mut be en- 
tirely underminedl. There ure pits upon pits dug 
in chem, and all the valleys reſdund with ham- 
mers. A more induſtrious People than the Sax: 
ons 1 have not yet ſeen. The whole chain of 
motmitains is filled with men; who forte their 
nouriſtiment from the naked woods. They not 


önly⸗work ſtones and tinerals in every poſſible 
way 5b can concetde hut every town has be- 


ſides ſome iriaiufacture of: linen, lace; ribbands, 
cotton, handkerchiefs, flantiel, or ſomething elſe, 


which takes up an inhumerable quantity of 


hands.” When faſhion, or the caprice of their 
neighbours, ruin one manufactory, they have al- 
vor den others to ſet up to make up for the loſs. 
Freyberg contains upwards of twentysfive 
thouſand, and Swickau K of fifteen thou- 
Vo. II. ; ſand 
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ſand inhabitants. The other cities I ſaw are 
like the market towns, uncommonly populous 
and animated. The fame induſtry' and eaſy 
circumſtances an mit With an theiother fide of 
the Elbe, throughout the Lauſits, whither I made 
an excurſion from Dreſden. Bauſſen, Gorliſs, 
and Zittaw, are ſtately cities, full of trade and 


bufineſt, What a, contraſt, with the douthern 
patts of Germapy! an immenſe trac, throughout 
cho whole of which 1 did not ſeę a ſingle place, 
exceptingi the reſiclengy of the court, and ſows 
Imperial; gities, Nhieh god bearza compariſon 
wih amy; af - theſe; Saxon D Yap; would 
imaging thak the Enzgebers and-forelt of Phu. 
ringi, kad been; ſat by Providence geg the Jumits 
betwixt-light and daxkneks, ipduftry and la ineſs, 
freedom and flayery; riches, and, vert Polls 
bly you cannot find in the whole world ſp ſtrong 
a contraſt betw ixt two people, who are ſo near 
each other, as there is betyeen theSaxops-and 
Bohemians; and yet nature has done Inhnhely 
more for the laſt than fhe has ſox the firſt. eil 
The mines are aninexhauſtibleſorce of righes 
to this country they alwok, all belong to Sem 
panies of private men, Phe works; are divided 
into certain portions; partof,wbich the, Gampany 
works ſres of .caſts;fe the equit, whieh ce . 
what is gat from them. The revenuc of the gurt, 
ſrom all we mins l the country; is eſtimated at 
SORT 5 it II 40900, 
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400,00 guilders, which is hardly a fifth part of 
what they produce. A ſtill much more conſider- 
able ſam is gained by manufacturing the produce, 
as very little af it is exported raw. The Saxons 
prepare ſteel and copper, and have a great num- 
ber of gold and ſilver manufactories. The Sax- 
on arms are known all over che world. 
The Saxons have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their ſkill in mining all over Europe: It is ſpo- 
ken of even by Spaniſh and Neapolitan writers. 
Their ſtrong bodies, their indefatigable induſtry, 
and their good underſtanding, particularly quali- 
fy them for this kind of employment, which is 
undoubtedly the moſt complicated and Iaborious 
of all human vecupations, and which requires 
the greateſt variety of knowledge to bring to 
perfection. In my opinion, mining is one of the 
ſtrong charaQeriſtics which'diſtinguiſhes the Ger- 
an particularly the Saxons from our country: 
men. The Frenehman, though much quicker, u 
eafily conqueret by difficulties, is difpirited'wheti 
_ the firſt heat does not get the better of the oppo- 
fition, is ſond of changing dhe object of bis pur- 
ſuit, is delrous of getting a great deal at otice, | 
in a word, is on adapted to enterprizes, which 
require à quick comprehenſive” genius "and tea- 
dineſs; he is conſequentiy much leſs fit for this 
work, than the cold, perifive, inquiſitive, pene 
— perſevering, and indefatigable German, 
D 2 who 


better hred, andi moie 
large 5 
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who can [employ himſelf in the moſt unthankful 


offices without being weary. No doubt, there 


are many valuable mines in the French domi- 
nions. Every body knows the prchecis of Col- 


bert and his ſucceſſors. They have been taken 

up again in our own time by M. Turgot; but the 
genius of the nation; bas hitherto! counteracted 
every effort of the kind that has been made. 


The inhabitants of the ſmalleſt villages in the 


Sevens though often ſhut out from the 


world by hills on each: ſide, are more poliſhed, 
moie alive than thoſe of the 

geſt towns in the ouch of Germany: yx: 
Reading is almoſt ypiverfal in. this country; ſo- 


ciability and hoſpitality. ac company and encou- 


rage the hardeſt labour; eyen the ſocieties of the 
inferior, ranks are diſtinguiſned by the. liberality; 
knowledge of the world; wit, and jollity to be 


met with in them. Ihe women are throughout 


remarkable for the beauty of their ſhapes, the ani- 


mation, of their looks, and their infinite ſpirit, 


eaſe, and vivacity, and et they are quite good 
natured; and adqirable houſe-wiſes... Ibe men 
have pt late, indeed, began to complain a little, 
that, for, ſome time paſt, their beautiful partners 


have been too much addicted to Vanity; but their 


clamours would ſoon ceaſe, if the women were to 

unite and make a law, that every eighth or tenth 

man ihould take an Auſtrian or Bavarian wife. 
3 3 ſor 


w 4 x ; — 
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por the edification of the whole community. For 

my own part, the article of dreſs alone except- 
| ed, I have not been able to diſcover a ſingle ex- 
creſcence which wants pruning; whereas the 
Bavarian and Auſtrian women, beſides being full 
as fond of dreſs, break out a little both at bed 
and board, and do not concern themſelves at all 
with domeſtic matters. 

The uncommonly large copaleiting: of this 
country expoſes the inhabitants to no ſmall dif- 
treſs in times of ſcarcity. The land does not 
produce a tenth part of the grain neceſſary for 
the conſumption of the people, who are obliged 

to ſupply their wants from Bohemia. The uni- 
verſal ſcarcity which prevailed in Europe nine 
or ten years ago, was no where more leverely | 
felt than here. Many thouſands died, a part 
through abſolute want, and a part from being 
obliged to eat bad proviſions. Great numbers 
were mdebted for their lives to the freemaſons 
lodges at Dreſden, Leipfick, Fridburg, and other 
places, the members of which did an incredible 
deal for the relief of the neceſſities of their bre- 
thren. If any country ſtands in need of grana- 
ries, it is this. As ſoon as the ſmalleſt ſcarcity is 
perceived, the exportation from the neighbour- 
ing countries is ſtopped up, and the Saxon plains 
are too much peopled eaſily to bear the loſs of 


5 Government has made ſome regu- 


lations; 
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lations; but in the preſent ſtate of the finances of 
the country, it is impoſſible that it ſnould do as 
much as would be requiſite to ſecure the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains againſt every event. 
Conſpicuous as the induſtry and commerce of 
this people is, the ſituation of the farmer amongſt 
them is in all reſpects pitiable. The fault, how- 
ever, is in the conſtitution of the country, not 
in the inhabitants, who are a frank, diligent, and 
intelligent people. No doubt, but the diſtreſs is 
owing. to the quantity of land in the hands of 
great farmers. Along the foot of the Ertzgeberg 
mountain, and in the plain, you ean hardly 
count the ſteeples, which you fee on all ſides of 
you. The number of villages in the Electoral 
territory, taking in the Laufits, is near fix thou- 
ſand, I faw ſeveral farmers who ploughed with 
one ox and one cow. Many of them have only 
likewiſe ſerves them io plough with. It is true, 
indeed, that the fine and light ſoil of this part 
of the ward requires, in general, no uncommon 
exertion; but it is impoſſible that a farmer ſhould 
do well with ſo little cattle; | You eafily:diſcover 
in their houſekeeping, that they are obliged. to 
cut very cloſe. Great part of them live upon 
potatoes, cabbage, and turnips, and you very 
ſeldom ſee meat at their tables. Their attach - 
J ws is extremely great; it is the onhy 
2098! | nouriſn- 
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nouriſtinent of foine of them; and the profuſe 
uſe: they make of it, is à ſtrong eontraſt with 
their penuriouſneſs in other reſpecis. It is made 
in large potb, but is ſo weak as te have hardly 
the colout of the-bertyo Moſt likely they con- 
ſider it as the cheapeſt andi moſt ſtrengthening 
of liquors. Their cleanlineſs in the midſt of 


tbeir poverty is remarkable. The Stabian far- 
mers are lords, in compariſon with: thoſe of Sax- 
ony, and, on tha H_ the 
| Aa Jun bam ed 8 bubzt 


e . baue 
Thainighont n level ee cen ile 


common people ſpeak good German, and ſo, ex- 
cepting in the mouritains; do all-the;farmers. 


There is no province in Fance of /a-like-extent, 
in which the people throughout ſpeak: French as 
well as the Saxons do German. Some miles 
Leipfick I viſited a gentleman, for whom 1 
had letters from Dreſden, on his eſtate. 1 thought 


myſelf: come to a ſchool of paſtoral felicty, and 
I ſhall ever look upon the few days I ſpent with 
him as ſome of the happieſt of niy life... The 


eſtates of theſe gentlemen are fmall; as the Sax- 
on nobility in general are as poor as they a 


numerous; but it is to this vety poverty that they 
owe their happineſs. They underſtand bow to 
unite the beautiful with the uſeſul, taſte with 


ſimplicity, ceconomy. with various amulements, 
and nature with art, in | ſuch a manner as to 
make 
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make that bafineſs, which other men look upon 
as à puniſnment, a ſource of endleſs uninter- 
rupted ſelicity. They reliſn pleaſure as epicu- 
reans do rich wines, which they keep a long 
while on the palate, in order to reliſn the flavour. 
They underſtand how. to mix the amufements 
and the oecupations uf the country ſo as to make 
them follow each other in agreeable ſucceſſion 
fo well, that it is worth while to come amongſt 
them to read VirgiPs Geotgics, which I am per- 
ſuaded cannot be read any where elſe with ſo | 
much pleaſure. Fiſhing is a very weighty and 
moſt important buſineſs with them, and the art 
bas been no where brought to ſo great a perfec- 
tion as it is here. They have ſeparate ponds in 
which the fiſh are kept, according to their ages 
and: with different intentions. Theſe ponds are 
in fallow lands, which are at certain times broke 
up and ploughed again; ſo that the eſtate reaps 
a double advantage by this method. Ihe ma- 
nagement of woods and of ſheep is alſo brought 
to a great degree of perfection here: They not 
only cut down their trees with great judgment, 
but ſtudy the art of planting, and what trees are 
fit for eack ſoil with ſingular felicity. I am per- 
ſuaded, that we Frenchmen might learn much of 
the Saxons on this head, as well as on N 
| 8 ID on rural kg cud | 
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The Saxon wool, is famous for being the beſt. 
in Europe an {he Spent, and Log: ſome- 


into clothes, 3 and loves but. moſt 
generally it is coloured and exported as 2 manu- 
ſfacture. The-, inimitable. blue wools, which 
have their name from the . Are breaks 

into France. 
Io theſe various ee — theoretical 3 im- 
provements of their lands, the nobility add ſmall 
walks, viſits to their friends in town and country, 
collections of nature and art, attention to im- 
prove the ſchools of their diſtricts, poetry, and 
muſick. The rich, zmongſt whom I reckon 
thoſe who have from 8 to 10,000 guilders a year, _ 
(moſt of them have only from 3 to G, and ſeve- 
ral from 800 to 2000 guilders,) come to town 
for only one or two months in the year. Their 
daughters are the lovelieſt and clevereſt creatures 
in the world. Their natural ſenſibility generally 
contracts a romantic turn in the ſtillneſs of the 
country, which appears in their converſation 
and actions, and leads them to take unguarded 
ſteps. in the firſt; years of liſe. Unequal marri- 
ages and elopements are extremely frequent 
here. In Suabia, Bavaria, and Auſtria, I met 
with Saxon girls of good family, who in the laſt 
Sileſian war had enliſted with officers of the 
imperial and circular armies, and who all made 
excellent 


” - 
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A mt wives and mothers: At Prague I met 
th a Savon girl of 2 good faniily, who partly 
from a confiderable ſhits of ſenſibility,” a5 ſhe 
cotifelſed berfelf, with beate in 33 and 
. Lefling's edi; As 
von Barnheim; which doubtleſs you have read, ex- 
hibits ſome of the romantic part of this charac- | 
ter, but in general it is more a picture of the 
town ladies. The country girls have not in ge- 
neral the coquetry and livelmeſs of Minna: 
they ate tote penſive and more tender, but all 
of them are as handſome as angels. The kind 
of reading in faſhion in Germany, which is 
moſtly novels and romances, is nd proper nou- 
riſhment fot the ladies of Saxony, who are by 
nature of ſuch inflammmable conſtitutions. 
Leipfick is a very ſmall, but very handſome, 
and i in ſome places, ſplendid” city. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants, reckoning the ſuburbs, 
amounts to near thirty thouſand; it was greater 
ſormerly. The way of livingis totally different 
from any I have hithertofeen in the other Saxon 
towns. Much more luxury and profuſiom reigns 
here than àt Dreſden. They play in all com- 
Panies, and often extremely high. The ladies 
"of this place are far behind hand with their 
countrywomen of the other towns in domeſtic 
Eegnomy, but agree with them in the articles 
of 
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of dreſo and coquatry. Amongſt 5 the literati, 


who fwarm here, there are too many boafſters; 
petit maitres, ignoramuſſes, and fools of all forts; 
ſo that J ſometimes thought” myſelf got to 
Vienna again, where the fem and Rterati 
meet in the fame companies, and are almoſt 
equally numerous. But the infinite number of 
men of merit,” whoſe conduct and manners de 
honour to their native country, ſoon made me 
find out the difference. You meet here with 
men in all ſciences, who, from the extent, 28 
well as the depth of their learning, but particu- 
larly from their knowledge of the world, are 
entirely different from the Vienna literati, for 
whom all is dead that is out of their own line. 
I paid a viſit to Mr. Weiſſe, whoſe. excellent 


work called the Children's Friend, Mr. Berquin 


propoſes partly to imitate, and partly to tranſ- 
late. The author is not only one of the beſt 
German poets, but an extraordinary learned 
man, in the moſt extenſive ſignification of the 
word. He is elegance itſelf; and the mcome of 
a good place, which he poſſeſſes, enables him 
to give up his latter days to philoſophical repoſe, 


benevolence, and the muſes. He is one of the 


determined enemies of thoſe literary Calmucks, 
I mentioned to you in my letter on the theatre 
of Munich, who like the troops of Gengiſkan, 
ſome years ſince made an inroad upon Par- 


naſſus, 
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Batak, che od e poets, iis 
2 i 10g 
had would probably in their rage have begot- 
ten children like the fathers, if their diſcipline 
had anſwered the violence of their attack, and 
ſuch enlightened men as Mr. Weiſſe had not 
diſcomfited them after the ardour of their firſt 
onfet.. They have been compelled to retreat 
behind the hedges, whence they ſometimes fire 
upon paſſengers, but they will not be able to 
nen Y Mu 
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"HE e commerce aint Batceaf dis place 
— —„—0.⁴ It is the bentre of the 
book trade of all Germany, and of the wook 
trade of all Saxony, and there are ſew cities in 
Germany which ſurpaſs it in commerce and e- 

change. Here they make velvets, woven filks, 
ſhags, linen cloths, rattines, carpeta, and a great 
variety of other things. This city ſupplies the 
greateſt part of Saxony with drugs and apotheca- 
ries wares, and has a conſiderable ſhare of the 
trade which is carried on betwixt the ſouth of 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and ied a 
There are ſeveral wealthy houſes here. 5 

The fair, which ended a week told my arri- 
val, according: to the report of both:natives and 
foreign merchants, is no more than a:ſhadow of 
what it was thirty years ago. Themoſtremark- 
able part of the preſent trade, is the exchange 
of books carried on by the German bookſellers.- 
This they ſometimes execute by commiſſion, but 
for the moſt part they appear in their on Hg 
Perſens. Their number is about three hundred, 
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and the value of the books they exchange 
amounts to $500,000 reps, or about 
1,751,000 livres. 

Leipſick maintains itſelf in the banden of 
this trade, not ſo much from its having once 
talen that channel, as from the great quantity 
of books publiſhed in the city itſelf, and its cen- 
trical fituntion in the midſt af x cduntry whete - 
ll the arts ſtouriſh, and reading aud writing are 
maſt uniuverſal. IT beſe are the cauſes, which, in 
my opinion, have rendered all the rere 
deprive. the nity of this trade abortiuee -n 

Ide Auſtrian bookſellers dorke-bifiertas: been 
the only anes who: have not appeared regularly 
aud in great numbers at this:mart of literature. 
The feſtra int they lay under from the: licence; 
 effice, and che reſtraints they are lain under by 
the heavy wit of heir writers, have difabled 
them from bringing any paper to market, good 
enough to Surge Bok ar from the other | 
dealers. Mot $9527 £ Hafng bir * rr gt 941} 
—Leiphek i 18 indebted for this trade; which, in 
my opinion, is the only one of the kind in all 
Europe, entireby to the merit of the inhabitants of 
this place, arid other parts of Sarony. ' Saxony: 
was the cradle of literature and tafte in Germa- 
ny. The Swiſs had indeed contributed ſome- 
thing by theories towards raining the edifice ef 
the arts, but theories form neither arts nor taſte, 


NOT 
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duced a ſingle literary production of .mexit, Geſ- 
ners works :excepted.;: Thoſe of Haller are 
written in a barbarous dialect, and ſew of them 
are uniſormly good. His beauties are ſingle 
ones ; they «75 ſeparate pictures. woven into phi-, 
lofophzcal de Nature gives the firſt 
direction to art, whichafterwards-is got to he im- 
proyed by any. theories, hut by the fight of, and 
ſenſibility ſor, the moſt ſtriking and moſt bean . 
tifal objeRs. of nature. Theſe. it-is, which form. 
the original artiſt. And it is che reading, feoling,. 
and comparing the;works of theſe. original artiſts, 
that form the ĩmitator. Nor is taſte itſelf a con- 
ſequence of any theoretical knowledge ;: for it is; 
well known, that thoſe: who have formed the 
ſoundeſt theories, have, been yery unſucceſsful, 
both in he works produced by themſelves, 
and the judgment they have paſſed upon thoſe 
of, ther people. Theories depend upon con- 
<lufiqns of the underſtanding, which will always 
be falſe when the premiſes are ſo; but the quick- 
neſs occationed by the perception and compari- 
ſon f variqus beautiful objects, which conſti- 
tutes what we call taſte, will never go aſtray. 
It is true, indeed, that this perception and quick- 
neſs cannot exiſt without ſome! a * 


tions towards them. 
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I The firſt ſeeds vf literature and taſte were ſown 
| * Germany, by Fe ee no literati 
by profeſſior Since the firſt xt Aae Henck ti 
one or other of the princes of Germany have 
always been in alliance with France. The ne- 
= gociations this has given riſe to,” and the/abode” 
\ | of the French armies in Germany, in-conſe- 
quence, have rendered the knowledge of French” 
abſolutely neceffary to the German nobility. L 
Hence all perſons of conſequence, mini miniſters, 
counſellors; officers, and ſecretaries ;-poliſhed* 
_ themſelves by their intercourſe with bur o 
trymen; ſo that the taſte of ſeveral German 
courts was formed before there was 4 man ' of 
|| letters of conſequence in the” country. "Prince 
' | Eugene, who had been brought p at the court 
of France, labotred with all his might to intro- 
duce the arts into Germany, but he found the 
Jeſuits in his way at the court of Wenna, for & 
long time the only one in Which the French lan- 
guage could not gain admittance: In all the 
others there were perſons of ab much taſte and | 
good ſenſe as Prince Eugene, true children of 
the Muſes, who were more or leſs ſucceſsful in 
their attempts to extend good taſte. Much in 
the ſame manner the arts came to us from nah. 
and much in the ſame manner n to f 
from Greece. 


t iii. 


5 After 
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-- After this , intercourſe with France, the only 
thing wanting: to awaken the Germans to emu- 
lation, was a language, and in this reſpect Saxo- 
ny bad a great advantage over the other Ger- 
man provinces. Ever ſince the time of Luther, 
this country has had a manner of writing, which 
diſtinguiſhed it from the barbarous manner of 
the ſchools that obtained over the reſt of Ger- 
many. The ſervice of the church contributed 
much in theſe parts to the improvement of the 
language. The ſchools for young people were 
very good here long before the brilliant æra of 
German literature. The language of ſome; of 
the Saxon writers Who lived betwixt the years 
1715 and 1725,” a time in which the reſt of Ger- 
many was ſtill plunged in the barbarous ſtyle of 
the Cancelleria, is remarkable for its grammatical 
clearneſs and accuracy. The natural wit of the 
Saxons, together with their peculiar and, as it 
were, innate love for all that is beautiful, ſoon 
made it their | peculiar pride and pleaſure, as it 
had been that of the Athenians, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſpeaking their language correctly. 


The loweſt handicraſtſman here is more ſolici - 


tous to ſpeak purely and well, and is much more 
fortunate in his attempts for the purpoſe, than 
ſeveral learned men by proſeſſion, with whom 
I have had the honor to converſe in the ſouthern 
parts of the country. - The very women are 

Vor. II. WE ſenſible 
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ſenſible of grammatical errors, and take notice 


of them. Beſides the language, the Saxons had 
other advantages, which contributed to ſpread 


literature ſooner and wider amongſt them than 
amongſt the other Germans. Philoſophy and the 


higher parts of the belles /etires, had had the duſt 


rubbed from them in this country long before 


the bright æra of German literature. Leibnitz, 


Puffendorf, Thomaſius, Wolf, and others, had 


broken up the extenſive field of literature, had 
ploughed it with taſte and fimplictty, and bad 


brought about a happy revolution in the minds 


of the people in all the north of Germany, part 
cularly in Saxony. The celebrated journal 
known by the name of Ada Eruditorum, was be- 
gun in 1682, and was ſoon equal to the journals 
of the moſt enlightened nations, fuck as the 
Journal des Spauam, the Engliſh Tranſactions, 


and the Giornale di Literati, whilſt in the other 


ſtates of Germany, Berlin not excepted, know- 
ledge was confined to a few perſons about the 
court. The beginning of the preſent century 
alſo produced ſeveral editions of the ancient 
claſſics, which contributed more to the nurture 
of genias amid tne tits, * the eee 


| theories. | 


No doubt, this: 3 ak dil caſte 
of the Saxon Auguſtus, for the fine arts, contri- 
buted much to the early poliſhing of taſte, and 
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the awakening of genius in this country. All 
the arts have a fiſterly affection for each other; 
they do not not like to be long out of the ſame 
company. Painting, ſculpture, architecture, 
muſic, and all the arts connected with them, 
flouriſhed more at the court of Auguſtus the 
third, than they did in any court of Europe. 
From this ſchool came Mengs, the greateſt paint - 
er of our days; Haſſe, who was able to do juſtice 
to the poetry of a Metaſtaſio; Gluck, Hiller, 
and many others. The art of ſpeech would na- 
turally join itſelf to ſo brilliant a ſociety. The 
opera made the Saxons acquainted with the Ita- 
han poets, juſt as the language of the court had 
brought them acquainted with the French ones. 
Atlength they made ſome trials in their own lan- 
guage, and their trials were ſucceſsful. Gellert, 
Rabbener, and many others, evidently- formed 
themſelves upon Engliſh models. Ever fince 
this period, Saxony has furniſhed a much larger 
proportion of ingenious men, than the other parts 
of Germany. In polite literature their numbers 
ſurpaſs thoſe of all the reſt of Germany put to-— 
_ gether. Their tranſlators, reviewers, magazine- 
writers, almanack, and catalogue makers are 
innumerable. There are many perſons in this 
country, as well acquainted with the ancient 
and modern literature of England, France, and 
Italy, as the natives of theſe countries them- 
21 ſelves. 
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ſelves. There is always a warehouſe of 


Spaniſh and P literature here, and 
(which is almoſt 4 Germany) they ſo- 
rage to the uttermoſt bounds of the north, and 
explore the Danith, Swediſh, Ruſſian and Poliſh 
Parnaſſus. As far as regards the mechanical 
part of the buſineſs, i. e. the working up of ma- 


for a long time, continue ſuperior to the other 
Germans; but their genius ſeems worn out. 
Nothing can be more frivblous than the preſent 
puiſuits of the men of genius here; but other 
parts of Germany are in the prime, of youth, 
ene e g ſeem to be juſt age 5 
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terials and making them fit for ſale, Saxony will 
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F MADE an excurſion 3 hence to Wei 
mar and Gotha. This part of the country is the 
beſt cultivated, and in a political view, the moſt 
beautiful I hay hitherto-ſeen. in Germany. The 
villages are innumerable, and the agriculture 
much more varied than on the other fide of 
Dreſden. Nature appears to have Bora more 
favourable to theſe parts. 

Weimar is 2 ſmall but bandfome. tun. The 
court 18 remarkably affable, and the „ ref reigning 
duke carries, popularity - as well as philoſophy 
almoſſ. too f far. He puts himſelf c on a level with 
all kinds of perſons, and takes part in priyate 
plays acded by his ſorvants and, the ae of his 
cott. | 

Toa natural fondneſs for the oat and 
adventurous, he unites an excellent improved | 
taſte for every thing that belongs to the arts. 
This court is made up. entirely of wits, and even. 
his general fuperintendant, (a title you are not ac- 
quainted with, but which anſwers to a little 
Pop; is a bel efprit, who has publiſhed a rhapſo- 

dical 
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dical extract from the firſt book of Moſes, under 
the title of the Original of Mankind. 5 
The wonderful character of this duke, the 
romantic part of it only excepted, for which he 
has to thank Mr. Gothe, is the work of the ce- 
lebrated Wieland. Wieland is, without a doubt, 
the firſt of all the German writers. No writer, 
Leſſing alone excepted, unites ſo much ftudy 
with ſo much genius as he does. He has not 
only formed and fixed his taſte on a thorough 
acquaintance with the beauties of the ancient 


writers, but poſſeſſes alfo all the literature of 


France, Italy, and England. His works are not 
like the rhapfodies of the modern German poet- 
aſters, but have the true ſmack of the art. Even 

the moſt fugitive trifles that fall from his playful 
and humorous pen, beſpeak à workman who 
is thorough maſter of his buſineſs} and has a 


| manner of his own. It has been ſaid of the | 


great painters, that you may know them by the 
daſh of their pencils, Wieland is one of — 
few German writers who will go down to | 
rity as a claſſical writer, when the works of * 
veral of his cotemporaries ſhall ſerve for dung 
of the fields, It is generally objected to him, 
that he repeats the fame things too often, and 
copies himſelf ; but for my part, I have not ob- 
ſerved much repetition. Tt is true, that like 
other great writers, he has favourite ideas, which 
ONS be 
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he is ever turning and paliſhing, in order to ſet 
them before the reader in every point of view. 
I have no fault to find with him, but that he hides 


his ſtudy too little, expoſes his immenſe reading: 
too much, and often forgets that his reader may 
not be ſo enamoured with his erudition as he is 
himſelf. I likewiſe think, that before be was 

privy-counſellor - and tutor to the prince, he 
wrote much more naturally chan he does now. 
In order that no part of: literature ſhould be un- 

explored by him, but more witha view of filing 
his purſe, whilit his reputation was at the height, 
he undertook a literary journal, which he carried 
on with uncommon ſpirit and activity. None 
of the German writers know ſo well bow to 
pleaſe the public as Wieland does. He is moſt 
fruitful in the invention of trifles, in order to 
make bis journal, which is as good as any other 
we have, ſell. Sometimes, like a Dutch tobac- 
co-merchant, he will tie à picture to his wares; 
ſometimes he promiſes in one: number a ſolu- 

tion of a riddle in a paſt one, and in the next 
inſtead of a ſolution of the riddle, gives you - 
rattle, or à trumpet for children to play with. 

At times be publiſnes one number, in à year, 


1 at others, he will write the whole volume in a 


ry quarrels, every thing, in a word, is crammed 
in thes . his maree the appleptmans; of 
JIE novelty, 
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are, but they are more venial in à German than 
in other authors, as without them it would be 


difficult for the greateſt induſtry noa en 


talents to live by the proſeſſion. 
Wieland is, what few poets are, ed et: f 


tic. man. He lives, in fact, more for his family 


than ſor the public. He would furniſ a new 


Proof, if there wanted any, of the juſtice of a 
favourite aphoriſin with me, to wit, that the ge- 
nerative powers of man are in the ſathe propor- 
tion as his underſtanding, and that it is good 
for him when he: uſes the one with as much order 


and cconomy as the other. Wieland has 


ſeven or eight fine children; No poet, he ob- 
ſerves-himſelf, ever ; had ſo | many; and he has 
written the lives of the poets, ſolely to affure 


bimſelſ of the truth uf it. A good penſien from 


the court, added to what he gets Hy his journal, 
enables him to ſee the approach of olll age with | 


tranquility, and gives him the nen . 
ing the comforts of life to the end. * 


kind. 


novelty, or amuſe the people. You will ſay, 


There are ſome extraordinary waits in Wie 
land's character, which ſeem a contraſt-to his 
writings: 1 will give bu fome of chech. In all 
he has written, he diſcovers great knowledge of 
the world, and yourwould' take him for a cour- 
tier out of place, yet no man knows leſs af man- 
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| kind. In polite circles, and the conduct of à 
common affair of . life; he is entirely at a loſs. 
Even ſince the publication of the Agathon, which 
you know contains every evolution and revolu- 
tion of the female mind, and, like his other 

works, beſpeaks one of the politeſt writers that 
ever exiſted; there have been ſeveral inſtances 
of his not knowing how to converſe with a wo- 
man. His knowledge of the gay world conſiſts 
entirely in theory, and he mult be ſome time in 


company, before he ean make uſe of it. This is 


not altogether owing to continual ſtudy and want 
of intercourſe) with the polite world, but is in 
ſome degree conſtitutional in him. He is by 
nature very lively, but not very reſolute, diffident 
of himſelf, and eaſy of belief towards others; 

in fine, he is one of thoſe men to whom nature 
has refuſed every grain of that ſelf ſufficiency, a 
ſmall doſe of which is of ſo much · uſe in the af. 
fairs of this life. His knowledge of the world 
is of the kind which Montaigne obſerved in a man 
who reſembled him; it # in a place which he knows 
where to find it in, and not in himſelf. The con- 
ſciooſneſs of this has ſometimes made him a cow 
ard. To this cauſe are to be attributed the fre- 
quent variations in his way of thinking; his flat- 
tery towards thoſe who can ſerve him; his ſub- 
miſſion towards thoſe who refiſt him; his tolera- 

tion of thoſe whoſe opinions are oppoſite to his 


own; 
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own; his love of party, and all the manceuvres 
to which he has had recourſe, whenever he has 
thought his reputation in danger, for which repu- 
tation he would have had nothing to fear, if he 
had but known his own ſtrength. Before Gothe 
was known, Wieland ſtood as he ought always 
to have done, at the top of the German Parnaſſus, 
It fo happened, that, contrary to bis intention, 
he inſerted a very ſevere critique of Gothe's Play 
F Goſs of Berlichingen, in his review. Gothe re- 
venged himſelf by a farce, written in his ſtrong- 
eſt manner. Wieland, ever ready to ſound a re- 
treat when danger is nigh, endeavoured to make 
his peace in a fecond number, in which he was 
more civil. This, however, would hardly have 
ſaved him, but fortunately for him, his pupil, the 
reigning duke, ſoon after went to Francfort, 
where be met with Gothe, whom he brought with 
him to Weimar, and of courſe introduced him 
to his old tutor. Would you believe it? the ca- 
joled Wieland not only took ſomething of Gothe's 
manner himſelf, but wrote apologies for ſome - - 
followers of his ſchool, whom in his former writ- 
ings he had ſatyrized. Upon the whole, he is one 
of the greateſt ſophiſts of our days, who has 
always a ſatire, or an apology ready, and produ- 
ces that which brings him the moſt pence. 
Gothe is the duke's favourite; they are al- 
ways Em he poſſeſſes a full portion of that 
Which 
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which nature has refuſed to Wieland. Formerly 
bis ſelf-ſufficiency led him into abſurdities, but 
ſince chat time things have much changed. He 
is not only a genius, but poſſeſſes a great deal 
of learning. Many circumſtances, for which 
he is not entirely anſwerable, were the occaſion 
of his giving the ſignal to a horde of Calmucks, 
who ſome years ſince made an inroad on the 
German Parnaſſus, and laid it waſte. In all 
things he is upon principle, for the natural, the 
extraordinary, the adventurous, the ſtriking, and 
the bold, and has as great an averhon to the com- 
mon forms of government, as to the common 
rules of writing. His philoſophy borders nearly 
upon that of Rouſſeau. I ſhall not ſtop here to 
compare them, but only obſerve, that they have 
both come two hundred years too late, and that 
the man who gives a flat contradiction to the 
opinions of all his cotemporaries, abounds either 
in ſelf. opinion or ſelf- love. When Gothe firſt 
began to feel his genius, he uſed to go about with 
a ſhort hat, his hair about his ears, an out of the 
way dreſs; and, in ſhort, affected a ſingularity in 
every thing. His looks, his gait, bis ſpeech, the 
whole of him beſpoke an extraordinary man. 
Even in his writings, he rather affected graceful 
negligence than any laboured delicacy. He 
ſhortened all his periods in the moſt extraordi- 
gary manner, uſed common and vulgar words, 
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and, what was of no great ſervice to the poor 
German language, already ſo bare of them, cut 
off half of the vowels, and introduced pauſes 
and ſtrokes of admiration at every three words. 
His writings-contain a great deal of that happy 
ſeizure of cireumſtance which beſpeaks a know- 

ledge of mankind, united to a ſtrong and fertile 
| Imagination, and a great vein of humour. You 
ſee in every thing, he writes, that he is able to 
lay a plan and connect the parts; this diſtin- 
guiſhes him from the whole herd of his imitators. 
Whenever it happens, as it ſometimes does, that 
one part of his work does not hang well with the 
other, you eaſily diſcover that the defect has not 
ariſen from ignorance, but becauſe the author did 
not chooſe to give himſelf the trouble to weave 
them together. -Gothe has read a great deal, is 
well acquainted with the beſt ancient and mo- 

dern writers, paints, underſtands muſick, is a good 
companion and wit, and—eounſellor of lega- 
tion to the duke. 8 

Doubtleſs, he is by this time ce of the 
injury he has done German literature. Several 
young perſons, encouraged by it to his example, 
imagined that nothing more was requiſite to be- 
come a genius, than to be bold, impudent, and 
careleſs about language and ſtyle, and to enter- 
tain contempt for every thing that is called order 
or regularity. They conceived that all ſtudy and 
| | atten- 
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attention to rule was needleſs, that every thi 
that was natural muſt of courſe be good, 
true genius requires no education, but 
powers of creation in himſelf, and that 
became a genius, he was entitled to produce 
himſelf in his ſhirt, or in puris naturalibus, in the 
market - place, or in the courts of princes; that 
real judgment only made aſſes of men, and that 
an unreſtrained imagination raiſed them to the 
rank of divinities ; that dreams and enthuſiaſtic 
raptures in his own greatneſs, and the littleneſs 
of the world about him, was the proper ſtate of 
man; that all the occupations by which his 
daily bread was to be earned, degraded him, and 
that in the beſt of all poſſible worlds he muſt go 
on all- ſours and eat acorns. You muſt not think 
that I am exaggerating when I ſay this, for I can 
give you proofs of every thing J have aſſerted. 
Gothe has chis in common with Rouſſeau; that 
his philoſophy (whether true or falſe) overturns 
Foundations, and gratifies diſſoluteneſs and idleneſs; 
for which reaſon. it has been adopted by thoſe 
who have no foundation, but ſeekonly to be happy 
through an implicit belief in their, maſter. As 
Gothe was his own maſter, his excreſcences were 
the more eaſily ſorgiven, becauſe of their con- 
ſiſteney with his principles and with each other, 
of a certain moderation he obſerved in them, and 
of his affability towards all he converſed with; 
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but his ſchool is the moſt ridiculous that can be 


conceived. I queſtion whether many of theſe - 


gentlemen are themſelves able to give explana- 
tions of the obfcure part of their writings. The 


flattered nonfenſe was cried up by the critics of 


the ſect, as the quinteſſence of human wit and 


human imagination. As to the underſtandmg, 


as I told you above, they declared open war 


againſt that. To have a true idea of the taſte of 


the public, one ſhould read the productions of 
theſe gentlemen, which ſtill paſs for wonders with 
many. This herd of Calmucks gained recruits 
from every order of men, even out of the phy- 
ſical tribe, who formed fyſtems of the ſame kind 
in their profeſſion. They taught, that to roll in 
ſnow, to bathe in cold water, to leap like bucks 


about the ſteepeſt precipices, to eat nothing warm, 


but to live entirely on the fruits of the earth, not 


to give the leaſt interruption to the operations of | 


nature, but even to drop the excrement ſtanding, 


at any time and in any place, was all that could 


be done by man, either for the en or 
recovery of his health. 


A well-known phyſician, wks has laid many 
a patient in the duſt, by the purſuit of this new 


mode of cure, grounded all the reaſonings made 
uſe of in his publicatipns, on the example of the 
firſt wit in Germany. If he ordered a man a 
cold bath, and the patient expreſſed a fear, leſt 

FO 4% it 
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it might poſſibly occaſion a ſever, or a flux, the 
doctor would affure him, that he need not be 
afraid of any thing of the ſort, for that the great 
Gothe went into the cold bath in froſt and ſnow. 
— The young painters, too, would for ſome time 
paint nothing but ſtorms, lightning, tops of 


Apennines, or Alps; elephants, lions, and ty- 


gers; Didos on the funeral-pile, Lucretias and 
Medeas murdering their children. All the ſofter 
landſcapes, all the common animals, and all the 
ordinary ſituations of common life, they entirely 
excluded from their canvaſs. Truth and keep- - 
ing are nothing with them ; ſuch littleneſs, they 
ſay, a genius leaves to your day-labourers for 
bread, and men of ordinary underſtandings. Art, 
according to their definition, confiſts in what is 
out of the common courſe. 'The more unnatu- 
rally a Dido flings her arms about, the more por- 
tentouſly ſhe rolls her ſavage eyes, and the great- 
er diſorder there appears in her hair and dra- 
pery, the more beautiful ſhe is. In this manner 
artiſts of all denominations miſconceive Gothe's 
theory. His flatterers imitate him in the moſt 
ridiculous manner, in his drels, 1 in his walk, and 
even in his ſpeech. 1 
Gothe is in ſome meaſure "eſponkble for theſe 
excreſcences. Having diſcovered ſparks of ge- 
nius in ſome of his friends, ſuch as Lentz, Clinger, 
and others, by —_ encouragements he ſoon 
blew 
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blew che ſparks into a real flame. Thus ſar 
was fit and right; but as ſoon as he had com- 
menced protector, there came people to bim by 
no means worthy of his protection. Inſtead 
of ſending theſe back to their brethren of 
the - foreſt, the bubble of reputation led him on, 
and he was not aſhamed, at Jeaſt ſor a time, to 
ſet himſelf at the head of a little academy very 
different in this reſpett from Rouſſeau, _ = 
ther commended nor protected any one 
preſent Gothe does not ſeem to diſturb eee 
much about literary purſuits. Ile is at work on 
the life of the celebrated Bernard of Weimar, 
and enjoys life as much as it is to be enjoyed 
amidſt a number of little troubles. Formerly he 
uſed to be regularly beſieged with recommenda- 
tions, and his diſciples came from all parts to 
viſit him, in hopes to be brought forward by his 
patronage. He is now grown wiſer, and has 
made it a zule to himſelf, to be very nice in his 
recommendations. In this he, is extremely in 
the right, as he would be aceountable for the 
follies of all theſe people. Neither indeed does 
it follow as a natural conſequence, that becauſe 
the miniſter, counſellor, and private ſecretary 
pgs a Wit, his cooks, and butlers, valet 
de cbambre, Rs and PTE ſhould 
Alſo be WAS. - | 
Gotha 
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Gotha is à large town, richer and hand- 
Wind than Weimar; the number of its inhabi- 
tants is eſtimated at nine or ten thouſand. There 
are fone valuable manuſactures in this place. 
The court. is as popular as that of Weimar; and 
equally fond of ſtrangerz. Some year ago the 
duke had one of che beſt Getman theatres in 
German); but he ſent away the whole compa- 
ny on firding that the expence was too. large, 
that he had fefficiently! amuſed Himſelf, and that 
the players began to afſume-airsiof importance. 
The ſubjects of both theſe dukes are very 
n Their fnances too are well regulated, 
and their àdminiſtration of juſtice and police is 
perfect. "Neither of them have the weakneſs; of 
other German princes, ho ſpend a great! part 
of their incomes in the maintenanee of a 
regiment! br two of ſoldiers, and make the 
younger part o their ſubjecis do the military ex · 
erciſe, inſtead of keeping? dem at the plough. 
The income of each of them · is about:600;060 
Nheniſh guilders, or 54, 00 French louis: d' org. 
Their Country f is extremely productive, ani en. 
traordinarily well inhabitsd.. 
Erfurt is a very large; old, black, and in in- 
habited town; it is near a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and contains nearly eighteen thouſand 
men. The moſt remarkable thing here is the 
art of * which is carried to a greater 
Vor- II. F per- 
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| perfeftion than in any other part of Germany 1 
have yet had occaſion to ſee. The people of the 
country carty on a conſiderable. trade in fruits 
and plants. The inhabitants, like thoſe. of the 
reſt of Saxony, are a handſome, ſenſible, and 
friendly people. The preſent vice-governor for 
the Elector of Menz, to whom the city, with 
ſeventy villages which lie round it, belongs, is 
4 baron of D'Alberg. canon of Mentz; whom 
you may probably have ſeen. at Paris. He was 
in the houſe of the marquis of, and, if 
Choiſeul. He is a: man of uncommon knowledge 
of the world, à man of letters in the full. extent 
of the word, and a patriet. He underſtands all 
the buſineſs of the higher world, and all that 
concerns governmant; poſſeſſes the Belles Lets 
tres and the arts, and is on terms of friendſhip 
with the moſt ſenſible men of Germany. He 
expects in time to be the firſt ecclefiaſtical prince 
tholic world. Erfurt and its territory yields a 
nually about 1 80, 0 Reg FR 1 don: 
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15 CANNOT quit Saxony without ſaying 
nee 0 e. viſprmnttion which: by. 
gan here; 1 

The origin of the ener len 
of learning is difficult to determine. Between 
the times of John Huſs and Luther, Paul of 
Tubingen, Brulfer, Baſil of Groningen, and 
ſeveral Engliſnh, openly proſeſſed the doRrines 


of the reformed. The Valdenſes had ſpread 
their opinions very conſiderably long before the 


time of | Huſs; and between their time and the 
ra of Huſe, Wichf,: John of Paris, Arnaud 


de Villeneuve, William of St. Amour, Eyrard, 


biſhop of Saltzbutg, and many others taught 


ibe tenets of Luther and Calvin. It is certain, 
that from the time of the Albigecis to the break- 
ing out of the reformation, there Was no period 


in which ſome remarkable man did not openly 
maintain the principles of the Proteſtant religion. 
Between the time of Peter de Waldo, (who did 


moſt towards the- ſpreading of the ſect of the 
Albigeois, though they do not take their name 


from * and Berenger, 


F 2 who 


— 
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who came not a hundred years ales him, we 


meet with Pierre de Bruis, Henry de Thoulouſe, 

and Arnaud Hot, who, with many others, made 
the doctrines held by the proteſtants of the pre- 
ſent day, known all over France. The celebrat- 
ed biſhop Honoré of Autun, who wrote upon 
free will, and, in the ſpirit of the Proteſtants 


of this day, called the Pope the great beaſt; and 


the Whore of Babylon, lived in 11155 and 


Berenger died in 1091; fo fo at there is oy, 


a generation between them if) Saitige 
In the ſame country with Wied Arti6Iph; 

biſhop of Orleans, diſtinguiſhed: himſelf at the 

council of Rheims, by à ſpeech much more 


violent than any thing which Luther has written 


againſt the power of the Pope In a word,” the 
opinions of Proteſtants are to be met with in. che 
earlieſt ages of the church; and an attentive reader 


of erclefiaftival hiſtory will fon ſee, that they 


are cnnected with the opinions of the firſt ſec- 


taries, and that it was not the bare novelty of 


his opinions which made Luther remarkable. 
Whoever is a little acquainted with the hif. 
tory of the country before Luther, and can form 


to himſelf a Preciſe" idea of the fate of Saxony; 


previous to the breaking out of the reſormation, 
will eaſily ſee, that other things beſides theology 


contributed to this event, and that Luther ouly 


gave the long waited -for ſignal of revolt. 


* 
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Since the time of the fy emperor; Sigiſmund, 
(who would have brought about the revolution 
himſelf, if his knowledge had correſponded with! 
bis thirſt for reformation, and who for want of 
that knowledge ſuſſered | himſelf to be led by 
he noſe by ſome cardinals). Germany had been 
at work on a reſormation. If a Catholie at this 
time was to ſay what was ſaid, not only in the 
ſchools and in publications, but at the cuuncil 
of Conſtance before the Whole nation, at the 
diet of the empire, and by particular princes 
in their tranſactions with each other, he would 
be put into priſon as à violent heretic. It is 
indeed wonderful, how the. minds of the Catholic 
princes: were changed by the heat; of. diſpute 
after that ſtep was once taken, which they-them-. 
ſelves had before endeavoured to produce. The 
well known hundred grievances (which in the end 
grew to much more than a hundred) of the German 
nation plainly ſhewed, that moſt of the-courts; 
of Germany were ready to protect the firſt bold 
man who would revolt againſt the court of Rome, 
and ſupport the political: grievances with theo- 
logical arguments. The cunning, active, And 
very eloquent Aneas Sylvius, who effected the 
 concorddte-betwixt the Pope and the empire hy 
his crafty mancœuvres, Aa kened ſtill more the 
jealoufy of all the thinking patriats of Germa- 
ay. Though he was a ſubtile genius. ho for. 

AR the 
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cold Germans, and make them acquieſce in 
ſilence, yet after all the dectamations and fine 
intrigues of chis Cicero of his time, the obſti- 
naey natural to the cold character rerurned, and 
again brought forth the old complaints. Ancas 
Sylvim thought his enemies weaker than they 


70 


really were. In all his writings you ſee that he 


imagined that he ſhoulcł be able to cheat the 


perience enougb, nor uriom enough 'amotigſt 
themſelves, to refiſt the articles he played off 
againſt them. Mayer, chancellor of Mentz, at 
that time the moſt enlightened, moſt refined, 
and moſt brilliant court in Germany, and which 
cottributed exceedingly to the ſucceſs. of the 
_ reformation, ln lese be fork in ſeveral 


compilations'of the times), ſpeaks to the Italian 


if à tone that would” have put to filence any 


advocate of the 'evprt of Nome, biu the very 
witty Tophift Aneas Sylvius. Whoever con 
ſiders the intrigues and webs which che court 
of Rome muſt have wove to keep the duke of 
Buvaria and the Palſgrave of the Rhine in good 


humour (ſome proofs of which ate to be met 
with in Febronies); will onty wonder bow the 


reformation eame tb K N e rag the 
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Germans; but their genius was awake, aud they 
ſaw'through him, though they had neither ex- 
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Wdilſt the politics of ſeveral courts of Ger- 
many were thus directed againſt the court of 
Rome, the repufatiowof the latter was daily 
ſinking in conſequence of the philoſophy that 
gained ground in the ſchools, and the inter- 
courſe of learned men with each other. The 
progreſs made in printing, which beeame gene- 
ral in Germany in the laſt part of the fifteenth | 
century, contributed to the general fpread of 
knowledge. As early as in the deginning of 
the fixteenth centary, the Germans began to 
write their own language with correctneſs. The 
way was prepared for the people to be ſoon taught. 
This, no doubt, was the golden age of Germa- 
ny. It had warm patriots, induſtrious philsſo- 
phers, and thinking princes. The awakened 
ſpirit of improvement had "manifeſted- itſelf in 
legiſlation and the improvement of the police; 
peace was eftahlifhed at home, arts and taſte 
had begun to fpread over Germany from Italy. 
Bologna was the reſort of all the German nobi- 
lity. It is trae, indeed, that they brought home 
with them the barbarous mixture of the Roman, 
Papal, and Lombard law, but they alſo brought 
home good manners, a knowledge of the Italian 
and Latin languages, and a taſte for the fine arts 
and ſciences. Eraſmus of Rotterdam, Reachlin, 
Hutten, and many others, are ſignal proofs how 
oe al da Germany.” Saxony in 
particular 
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particular had ſeveral good ſchools: : The uni- 


"verſity. of Leipſick had ſucceeded to the fame of 
that of Prague; and that of Wirtemberg, out 
of which Luther was ſoon to give the ſignal for. 
battle, was frequented not only by Germans, 


but by Hungarians, Poles, Danes, and Swedes. 
Luther's other writings are evident proofs how 


much the German language itſelf was cultivated - 


in Germany, and bis tranſlation of the bible teſ- 


tißes how well the ancient languages were un- 


derſtood in the ſchools. Indeed it is probable, 


that Germany would have been the firſt country 


enlightened by Italy, and ſo have arrived at the 
peſent brilliant æra of literature immediately, 
had not religious diſpute diſturbed the minds of 


the people, and the war of thirty years, winch 


followed, laid waſte the country. 


Italy, at that time the moſt flouriſhing oonttiry 
in Europe, thought of no reformation, though 


it probably ſaw the religious, abuſes ſtill more 
clearly than the Germans themſelves. - The wits 
of Italy amuſed themſelves with ſatires on the 


pope, cardinals, and their adherents the monks 


and nuns. They conſidered the abuſes. of reli - 


gion with as little ſeriouſneſs as men in the po- 


lite world look upon adultery and gallantry, 


which are now grown too univerſal for the po- 


lice to have any hope of. being able to reſtrain 
them. Indeed the exceſſes in which Italian 
prieſts 
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J s' indulged. themſelves, Ss 
not of that low ſavage kind which diſgraced 
thoſe of Germany, but aceorded better with the 
poliſhed manners, the character of the people, 
and ſocial liſe; and the arts, which contributed 
all they could to the outward ſplendour of re- 
ligion in this country, covered many deſects in 
the eyes of thinking men, juſt as a coquet pro- 
cures admirers by a charming patch, with which 
ſhe contrives to cover a wart or ugly ſpot of an- 
other kind. When we add to theſe conſidera- 
tions, that the commerce with the frirztual colo 
nies brought home great riches, without the leaſt 
haz ard or expence to the nation; that ſince the 
time of Charlemagne theſe colonies had ſpread 
almoſt to the borders of the frozen ſea, and 
that many Italian nobles made their fortune in 
the church; it will be no wonder that this coun- 
try took no ſhare in the reformation, albeit it 
was ſuperior to the reſt of Europe in philoſophy 
and politics, and probably faw the corruption with 
a quicker eye than Luther and his aſſociates. 

As to France, ſince the days of Philip le Bel, it 
had learned to ſport with the holy ſpirit of Rome, 
The court of Rome was no longer formidable 
to it. Our kings had a ſecret underſtanding with 
the popes, and knew how to make the vicar of 
Chriſt ſubſervient to their purpoſes. .. Our man- 
ners too were more correct than thoſe of the 


Germans, 


Germans, and our eceleſiaſſies eonfined them- 


ſelves more within the bounds of their order and 


of honour. As à proof of this; the couneil of 
Frent found nothing to alter ir the French dif. 
_ cipline, though it made à fignal revolution in 
the manners of the German eecleſiaſtics. Though 


ve had not indeed ſo many brilliant writers as 
the Germans had, knowledge in general was 


much more univerſally ſpread; and there are 
proofs fufficient that men faw-the abuſes of re- 


ligion as clearly in France, as they did any where 


elſe. The behaviour of our envoys at the coun- 


eil of Conſtance one hundred years before, and 


the manner in which our court united with the 


German Proteſtants, as well as many other in- 


ſtances of this kind that might be brought, are 
a plain proof that religion was conſidered in 
France as # ſubordinate thing to politics. | 


abuſes in religion, muſt alſo have contributed to 
the breaking out of the reformation in Germany. 
Theſe are very various; doubtleſs,” one of the 
principal was the pride with which the court 
of Rome aſſected to treat the Germans: it had 
ſo often cheated and bullied this compliant and, 
till the fifteenth century, ſtupid people, that it 
began to imagine it might increaſe the burthen, 
ad infnitum, without any danger of meeting 
wich reliſtance; but, according to the old pro- 


* 


Many other exniſes beſides the knowledge of the 
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verb, oppreſſion is the parent of liberty. 


- imagined that che concordate of — — 


had ſecured it againſt any farther attempts from 
the nation; but this agreement had had quite a 
different effect, and had made the people ſee that 
yay e e craft uf che . me- 
diators. 

Another cauſe of the reform is do be ſought for 
in the character of the nation. A phlegmatic 
man, when he once fees that he is betrayed and 
brought under the harneſs, is the moſt untracta- 
ble and ſtubborn of men. The numberleſs ſec- 
taries in France, previous to the reformation, 
paſſed by like the faſhions of the country, and 
were forgotten, 


- The manners of the clergy of Germany like- | 
wiſe contributed to produce a change. The nun- 


neries were open brothels; and whenever the 


prelates or abbots happened to be lords of ma- 
nors, they exercifed the right of prælibution over 
the daughters of their tenants, in the fame man- 
ner as the temporal lords. Debauchery was not 
covered over in this country, as in Italy and 
Germany, by good company and good manners, 
but it broke out into the moſt brutal and diſguſt 
ing exceſſes: for inſtance, a little before the 
breaking out of the reformation, a prieſt of Augſ- 
burg carried bis effrontery ſo far, as to have 
ra 0. 

ſtreets. 
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ſtreets. Child murder, ſodomy, and all the mY 


natural vices, had their, full play amongſt the 


German eceleſiaſtics. Theſe horrid acts muſt 


have ſtruck that part of the German public, Who 
had been poliſned by an acquaintance with 


the arts and ſciences of other countries, more 
than they would do the ſtupid inhabitants of a 


land whoſe prieſts went no farther than oer 1 


people. 
To all theſe a 8 Aill remains. to Pr. 


added, the heat with which Luther carried on his 


attack. The Proteſtants themſelves do not deny, 
that the paſſions of the man, his pride and 


vindictive ſpirit, contributed ack to bis ſuc- 
ceſs. 


We Frenchmen n 8 at al of His ; 


ther; - both our eccleſiaſtics and hiſtorians have 


equally miſtaken his character. Even Voltaire, 
who was commonly ſo fortunate in delineating 


features which had eſcaped others, knew no more 
of Luther than, that he had called the Pope an 


als. Luther's writings diſplay not only a large 


quantity of knowledge, but an uncommon ſhare 
of wit, and at the ſame time ſtrong ſigns of a 
lively imagination. As to his wonderful hu- 
' mour, i is a kind of mean betwixt the manner 
of a well-fed monk, a true brother, and that of 


2 ſenſible, learned, and patriotic. profeſſor of the 


preſent day. If we judge him by our preſent 
rules 


rules bf ue we- ſhall find that he often falls 
into coarſeneſs'and vulgarity ; but we muſt re- 
collect, that he had to do with the populace, and 
that his ſcholars, animated by the zeal which 
the luſt of reformation brought upon them, Pub- 
liſhe& many things which he did not intend 
ſhould ſee the light. They began all their 
works with their prophet, and would not ſuffer a 
word of his to be loſt, though ſpoken when he 
was drunk: it is thus his table converſations have 
come to be printed. You read in ſome editions 
of them, that when the great man perceived 
that ſome of the perſons preſent were writing 
down his jokes, he ſaid, Ye aſſes, how comes 
* it that ye pick up the exerement that I let fall P 
But it was as much owing to this tough kind of 
wit as to his learning, that his writings ſpread fo 
far us they did. Like a truly phlegmatic man, 
he was irreconciteable ' and untractable when 
once he had been provoked. He moved hea- 
ven and earth againſt the popes. From the 
cloyſters and jovial ſocieties, in which he had | 
made every body merry at their expence, he 
hurried to the courts of princes to urge the bat- 
tle, or wrote himſelf the moſt bitter invectives 
againſt them. Though he would often put him- 
ſelf into no very decent paſſions with other re- 
formers, on account of difference of opinion, 
he took care always to keep the ſovereigns he 
RS had 
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bad to do with united ; a ſure. ſign that he was 
with the great, as well, an with the dall ones of 
the earth. Beſides all this, and above all, Lu- 
ther was a good man; be kept an expenſive houſe, 
left debts behind him, and; what does the Proteſts 
ant princes in Germany of that time no great 
honour, his wife and children ſell into enen 
treme povertʒ. 

Eraſmus of 1 8 8 Aber in 
che beginning adhered to Luthers party, were 
undoubtedly more learned and experienced men 
chan he was; but a far different being from. a 


mere learned man was required to ſtrike the 


ſtrake. It was neceſſary that the man that was 
to take; the firſt ſtep, ſhould unite pre- eminence 
of learning, with boldneſs and intrepidity, quali: 
ties which ſeldom fall to the ffiare of a man of 
letters. He was alſo to be a man for, the peo- 
ple, which is ſeldom the caſe with .a man of 
Kxaleaue's character; * 7 weed, . WAS, Nn 

Some people 1 ee willing 8 1 
him of the honour of having ſtruck the firſt 
blow, hut this is very ĩimmaterial: they ſay that 
Zwingle had preached againſt the abuſes of the 
church in Switzerland before the year 1507, in 
which Luther publiſhed, his theſis; it is true, 
that Zwingle had done fo, and ſo had many 


others 
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- before either Zwingle or 
Luther. From ths time of the council of Con- 
fiance, there never had been wanting men 10 
preach and Write againſt the injnſtice of the 
court of Reme, and the freedom of their pens 
was a ſingular oontraſt enough with the tyranny 
of the church government, But ſermons alone 
could. do nothing ; ; all the political negotiations 


before Luther. . Jo effect any thing confidera- 
ble, there wanted a man to fet bine at the 
head of a large party, under whom all the 
learned men of the times would enliſt, whom 
one of the moſt powerful princes. of the times 
would ſupport, and who ſhould charge from fo . 
reſpeRable. a place as the univerſity of Wirtem- 
berg at that. time-was :—this man was Luther. 
Circumſtances, | too, muſt. have concurred, the | 
influence of which we cannot at this time calcy- 
late. Preaching alone would have done as Title 
in Switzerland, as it did in Germany. It was 
neceſſary to proceed to action, and to ſet hands 
to work. All the other reformatious- followed 
the example which had been ſet them. in that 
Saxony ; and though other reformers afterwards 
broke with Luther, and ſome of them went, far- 
ther than he had done, they all looked up to him 
as their chief, and as baving broke the ice for 
them, Without him, or rather without the cir- 
Nie Ha; cumſtances 
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cumſtances v hleh impelled him. in an probability; 
matters would never have ebme tö acion. Sent. 


Hble men would have written f fatites, they would 


have made patriotic repreſen ions, and have 
5 and, in the end, the Pope would 


have been cotnpelled to do in Germany, what 
be had done in Nane from which laſt king? 


dom the fale "of © indulgences (which! was the 


firſt fignal of "rebellion in Germany), and tlie 


great abuſes,” have been bantſhed without reſoi: | 


tion. 143 ; | [35 [5 1 | 


"It is uſual for later writers to dwell much on 
the degree of light which the reformation has 
ip read over the world. In my opinion, this 1s 
treating the matter in a very Partial Way. The 
ſact is, that as to Germany, the Ulumination or 


the cultivation of it was put off for two hundred 


years by the reformation ; durin x. that period; 
Faber and Italy became very 


bad not the theological diſputes baniſhed phils: 
ſophy, and the country” been't torti up by civil 
war. Even Italy flouriſhed in 4 degree which 


Germany will, not yet arrive at for ſome time. 
Venice, Genoa, and Tuſcany were 0 enlight- 


ened, ſo poliſhed, and, for their ſize, ſo powerful, ö 
that, making allowances for the different mag⸗ | 


nitu des of the countries, Europe bas nothing at 


tus 


uriſhing and 
enlightened. countries, and Germany would un ä 
doubtedly have vied with them 111 cultivation, 


ne” | 
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this time to produce that can compare' with 
them. Venice alone was able to find employ- 
ment for the empire and the whole power of 
Germany, and raiſed the jealouſy of all the prin- 
ces of thoſe times. Naples alſo was a moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate. As for myſelf, I confeſs, that I 
cannot fee what pre-eminence the Proteſtants 
have a right to claim even at this day, with re- 
gard to general illumination, over the Catholics ; 
for inſtance, the French, and part of the Ita- 
lians. The general enlightening of the under- 
ſtanding does not depend upon two or three myſ- 


teries of religion more or leſs in one country 


than another. I, too, ſet out on my journey 
with the prejudice that the great body of Proteſt- 
ants muſt be more enlightened than the Catho- 
hes ; but I was ſoon obliged to give it up, and 
bound that many of our countrymen have much 
more knowing heads than can be found in the 
people of ſeveral Proteſtant countries J paſſed 
through. Even amongſt the Proteſtants them- 
ſelves, the knowledge of the people is in no pro- 
portion to the ſimplicity of their different reli- 
gions. The Saxons, whoſe religion is by no 
means ſo ſimple, or, as ſome people would call 


it, ſo philoſophical as that of ſome of the re- 


formed, are, upon the whole, a much more en- 
lightened people than the reformed Swiſs and 


Dutchmen: the difference amongſt the peaſants 
Vol. II. G 18 
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is very ſtriking—In Germany, after the darkneſs 
in which war and theology had involved the 
country, the Catholics applied themſelves much 


ſooner . than the Proteſtants to the ſciences. | 


Sturm, the firſt i improver of the Proteſtant ſchools, 
in his treatiſe. De Infiitutione Scholarum, allows, 
that the Jeſuits had an advantage over the Pro- 
teſtants in the ſchools, and that theſe muſt exert 
themſelves, if they would come up with. them. 
It has been ſolely owing to the indolence and ſtu- 
pidity of the Catholic princes, that the Proteſtants 


have not only overtaken them, but got a great 


way before them. Whilſt the latter made uſe 
of the liberty which bad been procured to their 
ſchools by the change of their religion, the for- 
mer ſuffered the papal huntſmen to entrap them 
under the authority of their unthinking princes; 
but this was not the caſe in France, n and 
other Catholic countries. 

It may, I think, admit of ſome doubt, whe- 
| ther the abolition of the ancient church govern- 
ment did much more for the happineſs of the 
people, than it did for their underſtandings ; 
at leaſt in every Proteſtant country I paſſed 
through, I heard the ecclefiaſtics complain of the 


decay of their credit, the narrowneſs of their 


circumſtances, and the diſorders which were the 
conſequences _ of them; + amongſt which, that 
they. moft ee and complained moſt bit- 


s terly 
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terly of, was the not having a bond of union 
amongſt - themſelves, but every man's being al- 
lowed to be a pope in his own circle. No 


doubt but the reformers merited much by im- 


provements they introduced into the eccleſiaſti- 
cal police as connected with the civil, I mean 
by their baniſhment of celibacy, faſts, Popiſh 
diſpenſations and indulgences ; but theſe im- 
provements are conſiſtent with the exiſtence of 
the Catholic religion, and have been introduced 
more or leſs into ſeveral countries. The trade 
of indulgences is ruined almoſt over the whole 
Catholic world. Even the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe cruſades, formerly the moſt productive 


_ ofall, now bring in very little to the holy father, 


For a long time purgatory. has only produced 


the trifling fums which monks, religious brother- 


hoods, and other communities, whoſe feſtivals 
are connected with indulgences, pay for their 
bulls of foundation; and this ſource of revenue 
is now almoſt dried up; for in moſt Catholic 
countries there are no erecllons of new cloyſters, 
nor new fraternities, nor any introduction of new 
feſtivals ; on the contrary, they are endeavouring 
as ſaſt as they can to aboliſh the old. Indeed it is 
only to the eccleſiaſtics of the Catholic countries 
that purgatory is at all productive; but I have 
ſeen the ecclefiaſtics of Proteſtant countries uſe 
artifices to extort money from their people, par- 

G2 ticularly 
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ticularly the peaſants, far more dangerous than 
purgatory, which, after all, reed only offer- 
ings freely given. 

The great merit of the dra) conſiſts in 
the change which their reformation made in the 
morals of the people; indulgences, proceſſions, 
feſtivals, faſts, and the like, might have been cut 
off by the civil power, without its having made 
any ſeparation in the church; but no civil power 
can at once render a debauched, diſſipated peo- 
ple induſtrious and frugal. Luther, who was 
not the beſt œconomiſt himſelf, preached no- 
thing up ſo much as abſtinence, frugality and in- 
duſtry. The Calviniſts went ſtill farther ; they 
taught that the world was a place of torment, 
and that the true life of man conſiſted in the 
mortification of the fleſh. Their catechiſm for- 
bad all enjoyments, and made a ſin of laughter. 


A man muſt read Swift's writings to ſee how' | 


much farther the Calviniſts went in this point 
than the Lutherans. It muſt be owned, at the 
ſame time, that this command of abſtinence is 
the cauſe why the Calviniſts are every where 
richer than the Lutherans ; for they are neither 
more active nor more induſtrious than theſe, 
but, on the contrary, their melancholy humour, 
(a conſequence of their education and their 
manners) which amongſt the common people, 
in n countries, almoſt borders on ſtupidity, 
+ renders 


* 
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renders them heavy at every thing; indeed this 
is the reaſon that they have not done ſo much in 
the arts as either the Lutherans or Catholics, I 
remember to have read in- an Engliſh Review, 
an eſtimate of the proportion' between the artiſts 
and ingenious men produced by the Puritans or 
Calviniſts, and thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church; 
according to this account, the former ſtood to 
the latter as one to fix, and yet the difſenters 
make two fifths of the inhabitants of England.— 
The Dutchman lives more carkingly in the midſt 
of his money, than the Catholics and Lutherans 
of middling incomes in other places; he knows 
no pleaſure in the whole world, except that of 
ſitting over his diſh of tea in winter, to converſe 
about war or peace, and in ſummer viſiting his 
garden once a week; he is tedious, and in a cer- 
tain degree torpid about his buſineſs, and it is 
to his indefatigable attention to the main chance, 
but ſtill more to his niggardlineſs, that he is in- 
debted for his riches. This is the character of 
the Calviniſt every where; and the ſpirit, which 
is a conſequence of this melancholy humour, al- 
lows ſome of them frauds in the daily trade and 
intercourſe of life, which a; Catholic or Luthe- 
ran would conſider as a manifeſt cheating. They 
have a text of ſcripture ready for all occaſions, 
but give the preference to this, be ye wiſe as 
ſerpents—The Memnonites and Quakers are till 
| more 
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more niggardly than the Calviniſts, and in con- 
ſequence much richer, but likewiſe ſtill duller; 
theſe, as far as I can perceive, ow no. genius | 
whatever for the arts. 

It was natural enough e chat the re- 
formation ſhould here and there lead to abſur- 
dities, and that men would go from one extreme 


to the other; but as only a part of the Proteſt- 


ants have carried theſe tenets to this exceſs, they 

are as profitable to the whole ſtate, as they are 
probably pernicious to the happineſs of the in- 

dividual. Though the immenſe riches of the 
Dutch contribute little to render them happier 
than poorer people, they enable them, not only 
to ſupport the greateſt wars for themſelves, but 
to furniſh friends and foes with oonfiderable 
ſums. 

As ſor the Lader, they poſſeſs part of the 
humour of their founder, and to a high degree of 
induſtry and frugality unite a great love of plea- 
ſure and jollity, which makes the enjoyment of ſo- 
ciety. The unnatural hatred to pleaſure does 
not damp their wit and good humour, and they 
have nothing of the ſavage ſlovenlineſs, the dark 
hypocriſy, and the ill breeding, which Ciſtin- 
guiſhes the majority of other ſects. 

By theſe regulations' in the manners,” we ſee 
how powerful religion is on the hearts of men. 
Prior to this miracle, for it really was one, Ger- 

ey 
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many was in a conſtant frenzy; drinking, dan- 
cing, and intriguing, kept prieſts and laity in a 
perpetual dream, and ſenſeleſs ſpectacles of every 
kind contributed their ſhare-to-the perverfion of 
the underſtanding ; when lo! in an inſtant, the 
people ran from the alehouſes and brothels to 
church, opened their eyes, believed, and became 
induſtrious, frugal, and active. | 
To bring about ſuch a change as this was, re- 
quired a degree of reſolution, which is only to be 
met with among a barbarous people, ſuch as the 
Germans of that time were. When pleaſure bas 
once enervated a nation, nothing of the kind is 
more to be expected. In the ſouthern parts of 
Germany, particularly in Bavaria, the object 
would be as difficult to > compala as it is defirable. 
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M Y way hither lay through Wittemberg, a 
good looking town, but which till preſerves the 
marks of the frequent change of maſters it un- 
derwent in the laſt Sileſian war, and which it 
has not yet entirely recovered. It ſhould be 
properly the capital of the electorate, but muſt 
yield the firſt place to Leiphick. Indeed in point 
of riches and population, it is 3 ierior to thany 
other towns in Saxony. | 

As far as the Elbe, the country 1s as well cul- 
tivated as Upper Saxony, and ſeems to have the 
ſame foil ; but you are hardly got a poſt beyond 
Wittemberg, before you diſcover a great altera- 
tion; inſtead of the rich black foil of Saxony, 
you meet with nothing but ſand ; there is alſo a 
tedious uniformity in the proſpect; there are large 
moraſſes near the rivers, and the number of thick 
black woods give the whole an unpleaſing ap- 
pearance. Of all the German provinces I have 
hitherto paſſed through, nature ſeems to have treat- 
ed Brandenburgh the moſt like a ſtep-mother. 


: The 
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The inhabitants endeavour to remedy the nig - 
gardlineſs of nature by their induſtry. Where- | 
ever the ſoil has allowed of any kind of agri- 
culture, they have made the beſt of it. The ap- 
pearance of the villages and farms, as well as of 
their inhabitants, beſpeaks proſperity. 

My own experience confirms what ſeveral 
other travellers have obſerved before me. The 
cuſtom-houſe officers in Pruſſia are neither fo 
tedious, nor ſo diſtreſſing and vexatious to a tra- 
veller, as thoſe of Auſtria ; they are for the moſt 
part intelligible, ſenſible men, and by no means 
ſo deſpotic and booriſh as the Auſtrian gentle- 
men of the ſame profeſſion. | 

Berlin is a remarkably beautiful and magnt- | 
ficent city, and may certainly be looked upon as 
one of the fineſt in Europe. It has nothing of 
the umformity, which in the long run makes the 
appearance of moſt of the new and regular built 
towns tireſome. The architecture, the diſtribu- 
tion of the buildings, the appearance of the 
ſquares, the plantations of trees both in theſe 
and the ſtreets; every 'thing, in a word, beſpeaks 
taſte and variet . 

I have been for ſome days reconnoitring the 
town according to my common cuſtom. Ber- 
lin is not ſo large as either Paris or Vienna; it is 
about four miles and a half long from the Mub- 
lenthor, which is nn. to the Oramenburger- 

ther 
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mor north-weſt; and about three miles broad from 
the Bernaverthor to the north-eaſt, to the Hua. 
meribor to the ſouth-weſt ; but within this ex- 
tenſive encloſure there are many gardens, and in 
ſome parts even fields taken in: there are not 
more than fix thouſand houſes in this town, 
whereas in Paris there are near thirty thouſand. 
The emptineſs of many places is a ſingular con- 
traſt to the magnificence of the buildings. 
Nor is the contraſt of this magnificence with 
the circumſtances of the people leſs ſtriking. 
Sometimes while you are ſtanding gazing at the 
beauty of a building in the Ionic ſtyle, finely 
ſtuccoed, with a magnificent front, and all the 
outward appearance of the habitation of a far- 
mer general, or at leaſt a duke; on a ſudden a 
window opens in the lower ſtory, and a cobler 
brings out a pair of boots and hangs them under 
your noſe, in order to dry the leather. As 
you are loſt in wonder at this phænomenon, the 
ſecond ſtory opens, and a breeches- maker treats 
you with a pair of new waſhed breeches ; a little 
while after another window opens in the ſame 
ſtory, and a taylor hangs out a waiſtcoat before 
you, or ſome woman empties a diſh of potatoe 
parings on your head: well, you go on a few 
ſteps farther, and come to a palace of the Corin- 
thian order, which looks like a houſe belonging 
to a miſtreſs of the king, or of one of the princes 
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of the blood. Scarce have your wandering eyes 
reached the top, but you are ſaluted by a Jew 
from the attic ſtory, who aſks you whether you 
have any thing to ſwop; you caſt your eyes a 
| ſtory lower, and behold ſhirts hanging out to dry, 
which belong to an officer who is ſhaving him- 
ſelf, and whom you would hardly conceive to 
have two ſhirts belonging to him. You march 
on through two or three ftreets of the ſame kind,” 

and in all of them ſee inhabitants of the ſame 
ſort; at laſt you arrive at the houſe of a general 
officer, as you eaſily diſcover by the guard be- 
fore the door; but you ſee neither porter, nor 
running footmen, nor any thing of the train of 
attendants of the nobility at Vienna. 5 
I have now been three days in the houſe of a 
privy-counſellor, and am fortunate enough to 
have a lord of the war- office for my fellow te- 
nant. It was impoſſible for me to remain at the 
inn. The hoſt made bows upon bows, and was fo 
very civil, that I had my ſuſpicions of him the 
very firſt moment; nor was I miſtaken, for upon 
my ſtaying dinner the next day at a gentleman's 
houſe, for whom I had letters of recommenda- 
tion from Dreſden, at my return he made his re- 
marks upon it; and the day after took it in ſe- 
rious dudgeon, that I would not leave a fine gar- 
den and good company, I had ſtrolled to, and 
walk three miles home to add anotheritem to his 
2 
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reconing. We were, however, reconciled; but 


as he perceived I was one of thoſe who do not 
| hold long converſations with inn-keepers, he 


came into my room, and would read me the Ber- 
lin newſpapers, which for lies and nonſenſe are 


not behind hand with the French ones. As he 


was going on with the weighty and important 
intelligence, that a Pruſſian general had died of 
the gout ; that his royal highneſs Prince Henry 


was gone a journey to Rhinſberg; that a perſon 


in the Newmark, who was a man of letters, was 
afflicted with the cholic; and that the wife of a 
general officer in Sileſia was ſafely delivered of 
a daughter, I ſnatched the paper out of his hands. 
He took this affront fo civilly, that I was on the 
point of forgiving the inſolence of the night be- 


fore, when he gave me to underſtand, that he 


could provide me with a companion to ſleep with, 
as well as with my board, if I choſe it; upon 


this I immediately went out to look "WA pri- 


vate houſe, it being a maxim with me, that every 
inn-keeper who is a bawd, is of courſe a cheat. 
In general, the inn-keepers of this place ſeem to 
be a peculiar kind of people; they are all outra- 
geouſly civil at firſt, but extremely ſurly when 
they meet with-any one who does not chooſe to 


. he impoſed on by them; there is likewiſe no end 


of their impertinent queſtions, and when they 


have no girls in the houſe, they make it no ſe- 


cret, that this is an article which they un- 
dertake 
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dertake to provide ſtrangers with. They have 
liſts in which the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood are ſorted according to their prices, and 
a ſervant is always ready to fetch the wares 
which the ſtranger bargains for. My landlord, 
the privy counſellor, affured me, that there was 
hardly one landlord in twenty * did not deal 
in this trade. 5 

A traveller who comes out of Bohemia into 
Saxony, is apt to be ſtruck with the dearneſs of 
proviſions in the latter, but it is nothing to what 
he meets with when he comes from Saxony hi- 
ther. Several cauſes contribute io this, among 
which may be enumerated the natural poverty 
of the country in ſeveral commodities, the high 
cuſtoms, and many monopolies. To give you 
a ſmall idea of the latter, the meaſure of wood, 
which you know coſts a trifle at Paris, here 
comes to a guinea and a half, notwithſtanding 
that Brandenburg is full of woods of all forts. 
Indeed the ſmall quantity of money in circula- 
tion, and the price of every neceſſary of life, 
forms a ſtrong contraſt betwixt this place and 
Vienna. At Vienna you are amazed that, with 
ſuch a circulation of money, every thing can be fo 
cheap, and here can hardly conceive how, with 
ſo ſmall a proportion of caſh, every thing can be 
ſo dear. Conceive that you pay fix or ſeven. 
livres here for a bottle of Burgundy. which bas 
nothing but the name of Burgundy ; our common 


wines 
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wines of Orleanois, Ifle de France, Guyenne, 
&c. tell for three or four livres a bottle. Indeed, 
the king is a little too hard upon the drinkers of 
In all the private houſes J have hitherto ſeen; 
there prevails a rigid &conomy in the kitchen, 
cellar, and indeed in every part: the only article 
of expence is dreſs ; but you ſee that the belly 
has been pinched for the ſake of powder and ruf- 
fles. The ladies dreſs in the faſhion, and I ſaw 
fome ornaments in very great taſte, and very rich. 
There is no town in Europe, except Conſtan- 
tinople, which has ſo numerous a garriſon as 
Berlin has: it conſiſts of twenty-ſix thouſand men. 
For a little money you may have every thing 
done for you by a ſoldier; they clean your ſhoes, 
waſh, mend, pimp, and, in ſhort, do all that is 
done elſewhere by Savoyards and old women. 
They are alſo in the cuſtom of begging of ſtran- 
gers, not abſolutely charity, but ſomething to 
drink, with which, however, they commonly 
purchaſe ſomething to eat, as the Sprey has wa- 
ter enough to quench their thirſt. They are not 
fo furly as the Imperial troops, and you meet 
with ſeveral ſenſible men amongſt them. 
As far as I can hitherto ſee of the people of this 
place, they are better provided, as to the upper 
region or head, than the inhabitants of Vienna, 
but cannot vie with them in the middle regions, 
. e the 
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the belly, and the pockets. The vacuum in thoſe, 
particularly the purſe, may eaſily be diſcovered by 
an attentive obſerver, and it ſtrikes a ſtranger 
forcibly. They have indeed fo little reſpe& for 
the eyes and ears of the public, that officers 
and counſellors will drive a bargain for guilders 
with Jews in a public coffee-houſe, a thing I ſaw 
with my own eyes the day aſter I arrived here. The 
merchants, manufacturers, and that part of the 
nobility which have places, deal ſo myſteriouſſy 
in all matters of money, that you find it very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who have 
not any. On the other hand, you obſerve here 
ſuch an information with regard to the taſte of 
the country, ſuch a freedom in diſcourſing on the 
meaſures of government, ſuch a national pride, 
ſuch a participation in every public occurrence; 
and in the military and civil officers, ſuch an ac- 
tivity for the ſtate, and (notwithſtanding their 
ſmall ſalaries) ſuch a jealouſy of doing their duty, 
that in all theſe reſpects you would think your- 
ſelf in London. This is an evident ſign, that the 
ſpirit of a people does not depend upon the form, 
but on the adminiſtration of a government, and 
that patriotiſm is not the excluſive privilege of 
republics, They talk here about the king's regu» 
lations as well as about his omiſſious and commif- 
fions, with a degree of freedom, that you would 
only expect to find in an Engliſhman. | 

Though 
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Though I have been here but a ſhort time, I 
think I can take upon me to contradiR an opt- 
nion, which has pretty generally gone abroad, 
upon the authority of ſome gentlemen who have 
travelled poſt through the country, about the 
myſteriouſneſs of this government. It is ſaid, 
that there is a cloud round the king's opera- 
tions, and that all is ſupported by his power ; 
for my own part, I have not ſeen a more open 
or more popular government than this is, that 
of England itſelf not excepted. The whole plan 
of adminiſtration appears to me ſo plain, and 
at all times ſo open to every man's inſpection, 
that I cannot conceive how fo falſe an eſtimate 
can have been made. Some Engliſhmen, who 
think that the eſſence of liberty conſiſts in bab- 
bling, and giving vent in parliament to every 
ſpecies of ill-humour; and, who from their im- 
pudence and ſelf-ſuthciency, are the worſt ob- 
ſervers that travel, have moſt probably ſpread 
this opinion, It is not, however, neceſſary to be 
long in the country to diſcover that the king 
is no ſonder of clandeftine meaſures than he is 
of his power. The department of foreign affairs, 
and poſſibly ſome things which relate to the 
diſcipline of the army, are the only things which 
are kept in ſome obſcurity ; and ſurely no man 


Will Expert that the king will ſuffer his corre- 
ſpon- 
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ſpoadence with his miniſters, and the ſecret of 
his treaties, to be printed and ſold in the ſhops; 
but I HS WARS II OEOY 
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in e in rad 4 Venta. 
Forcivt me, brother, for baving-made 
you wait ſome time for a letter, but J have made 
ſeveral excurſions through the country, and will 
now 1 doun 10 nnn of my 

2 — Tläscity has till 
finer houſes in it than thoſe at Berlin; but, like 
theſe, the) are inhabited only by perſons of the 
lower and middling ranks. , The fituation of the 
town was much extolled to me, and for a coun- 
try with ſo much fameneſs in it as Brandenburg 
has, it may paſs for a ſme one: Neither, how- 
ever, the buildings nor the ſituation were the 
chief Objects of my viſit here; what I came ſor 
was to ſee the king, who has for fo many years 
been the god of the Pariſian idolatry, the wons 
der of all Europe, the maſier and terror of his 
ſoes, and, in ſhort, who. throughout all the 


neighbouring Rates i alles. The King par ex- 
Vor. IL ; - © Cellence. 


. 
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Mee. © was told "Wat T might very eaſily be 
preſented to him, but f Have always "thought it 
a great piece of 'impertitietice to Wink fo lightly | 
of the leiſure of a mighty monarch, as to iutro- 
duce yourſelf to him without the ſmalleſt pre- 
tenſion, I had the good fortune to ſee him 
twice on horſeback on the parade, where, how- 
ever, he is not ſo regular an attendant as ſors 6 
merly, 

All the prints I have hitherto ſeen of him axe 
only half lengths; but there are many copies of 
a very good picture, in which he is drawn at full 
length. You may ſee one of ' theſe at Madam 
Ss, at Paris, and they are fo commo here, that 
you meet with them in ſe veral inns.” The original 
was painted by an Italian, who having been 
extremely ſortunate in” hitting off the likeneſs, 
the king ſuffered copies of the picture to be taken 
by many good maſters here, and made preſents 
of them to ſeveral German princes, and thus 
the copies have become common. Heavily 3 
he hand of age now ſeems to lye on this im- 
mortal man, the very ſtrong likeneſs of the face 
ſtill remains. The king of Pruſſta is hardly of 
the middling ſize, but ſtrong built and thick ſet. 
His body is now much bent, and his head 
ſhakes, put his eyes are ſtill piercing, and roll 
about when he is obſerving. Peace, order, re- 
PR and earneſtneſs are marked — his 


face, 
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face. There is likewiſe that particular look 
about him, which is common to all great per- 
fonages, and which I ſhould call indifference 
to all that ſurrounds him, were it not that you 
ſee evidently, that he takes an uncommon in- 
tereſt in the things which he conceives ſpecially 
to belong to his province. The editor of Voyages 
en diſſerenis Tuys de I Europe, Mr. Pilati, ſays, 
that every thing at Berlin and Potſdam is car- 
ried on in ſilence, and that nothing can be known 
either of the king's private life, or of his public 
affairs. There is an univerſal opinion of the kind 
gone out about this court: If you will believe 
tome Engliſhmen, eſpecially Mr. Wraxall, the 
genius which animates the Pruſſian monarchy, 
is a man-hating, light-ſhunning genius, who in 
imperceptible darkneſs ſtrikes conſtantly at the 
eſtates of the fubjects and-lays.ſnares for them. 
It is impoſſible to form a ſalſer judgment of the 
king. Mr. Pilati, who contradicts himſelf in 
more places than one, ſays in another part of 
his letters, that the king's. hours are ſo regularly 
diſtributed, - that at any time you may know what 
he is then doing. Indeed the true cauſe why ſo 
little is to be ſaid of the king's private life, is 


the great ſimplicity and regularity of it. Here 


is no miniſter to enter into intrigues with, to 
ruin a man of honour. who ſtands in his way; 
pO miſtreſs whoſe humour a man muſt ſtudy, to 

H 7 get 
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get the favourable minute to obtain a right, or 
have juſtice done him ſur an injury, or of whoſe: 
adventures be muſt keep a regiſter, to revenge 
himſelf on ber by bon mots,  epigrams, and 
anecdotes . no queen to puzzle and perplex 
the court every morning with the very great 
problem, whether ſhe has ſlept: with her huſ 
band or not, whether ſhe is breeding or not, 
and whether the faſhion will not undergo ſome: 
revolution, commanded by her Majeſty, in the 
courſe of the enſuing week. The princes and 
princeſſes of the blood have neither diſputes for 
precedeney to ſettle, nor cabals to contrive, nor 
large play debts to diſcharge, nor any of the 
mighty buſineſſes which are the daily -occupas 
tions of other courts to diſpatch ; the king nei · 
ther hunts nor goes to balls or theatres (a ſew 
operas only excepted); he has no occaſion to 
adviſe with a miniſter of finance, how, or from 
what fund the miſtreſs's new dreſs, or her new 
houfe, or her new garden, or her journey to 
ſhall be paid; — nothing is undertaken here ſor 
which the money is not ready. The king of 
Pruſſia has neither favourite, nor confeflpr, nor 
court fool (whp, putatis mutandis, is ſtill in good 
credit in the other courts of Germany, and 
whoſe part the conſeſſor moſtly plays), 


Under theſe eren . court Ando; 
rily be very few; 
but 


1 


dotes of the day muſt nece 
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but yet the king gives himſelf fo little trouble to 
be concealed, that as the Engliſhman, Moore, 
obſerves; it is no diffieule matter to arrive at his 
bed- chamber unperceived: be is ſurrounded nei- 
ther by a guard or a ſwarm pf ſootmen and ce 
de thimbre; he often walks alone in the gardens 
of Sans-Soucy, and wherever he is, except at a 
review; no man is kept at a diſtance. 2) 
It is owing to the fame e e 
whieh obtains in his Private life, that the opera- 
tions of the king of Prufſiz's government make 
fo Ittle noiſe. Whoever confiders his admini- 
ration as myſterious, or his dealings as eftabliſh- 
ed in intrigue, falls into the error fo common'to 
all us mortals, of thinking there is intrigue where- 
ever there is fimplicity; hence it is, that we do 
not fee the truth that is under our noſes. Some. - 
times, however, 4 man's over zeal works out 
ſomewhat bitter from his own gall,” and this I 
conceive to have been Mr. Wraxalbs cafe. 

It ie true, that the king neither holds ſtated 
couneils, nor yet a Lit de Juſtice; he bas no par» 
hHament whoſe members are ptomotect ſor their 
flatteries, and baniſhed for their oppofitibn. The 
princes of the blood have no oO rtunity of com- 
pelling him by reprefmatens or ' proleftations | 
againſt his meaſures, either to forbid them ap- 
pearmig at court on certain days, or to pay their 
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him by Leures de Cachet, nor can the' miniſters 
cabal againſt them; neither is this king compel- 
led to appeal to the love and patriotiſm of his ſub- 
jects, as often as the invention of the miniſter of 
finance is exhauſted, and the Poor man has no 
artifice, ſave flattery, left to wring the laſt penny 
from their purſes; he knows nothing of ſtate 
lotteries, nor of annuities, nor of loans, nor of 
new Ling liemes, nor of augmenting the capita- 
tion; he has no dons gratuits to expect ſrom his 
clergy, nor is he obliged to threaten them with 
reformation in religion, if they will not make 
him the preſents required; he has no biſhops nor 
ſorbonne, who impriſon ſenſible men, and take 
away their character in the public eſtimation, in 
_ © order to preſerve their own places: his miniſters 
can neither make parties amongſt themſelves, 
nor play at he blind cow. with him. —All. this 
muſt in truth render the government very uni- 
form, and affords very little ſubject for news. 
I ſpent many days in onſidering in what part 
of this adminiſtration it would be poſſible to 
introduce myſtery, without being able to make 
a probable conjecture. There is, indeed, a my. 
ſtery incidental to foreign affairs, from the very 
nature of them, which even the Enghſh miniſ- 
try contrive religiouſly to conceal from the eyes 
ol parliament; but as to home occaſions, nei- 
ther the religion, the . nor ANY part of 
the 
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the ſtate is ever at variance with the. whole. Far 
from. endeavouring to undermine the nights of 
the nobility, the king takes. all poflible pains to 
maintain them in the full poſſeſſion. of them. 
He has aſſiſted the Sileſian nobility, who are the 
moſt powerful of his country, by lending them 
large ſums of money, at one and a half per cent. 
The ſame thing has been done for the nobility of 
other countries who. have wanted his aſſiſtance. | 
No.. community, city, or. religious order, is in 
the leaſt danger of having their privileges in. 
truded upon, as long as they are not detrimental 
to the advantage of the whole. The rich cloy- 
ſters in Sileſia and the Weſtern Pruſſia, have 
not the leaſt thing to apprehend. | 

Ihe Pruſſian government is generally confi: 
Pic in other countries as the moſt. deſpotic 
N exiſts, though, in fact, nothing can be leſs 

Ibe maxim which is the foundation of. the 
met conſtitution, Lex in regno fuo ſuperiores 
habet Deum et Regem, is no where, ſo well obſerved 
as it is here. People will not ſurely call a rigid 
obſervation of the lays, which promote. the 


good of the ſtate deſpotiſm; and what ir 


are there of the king's ever having allowed | 
bunſelf any thing that beſpoke arbitrary ſenti- | 
ments? In no country are the rights of reaſon, 
the rights of nature, the cuſtoms, and particu- 
lar ſtatutes which do not wit againſt the bap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs of the whole, better obſerved and guard 


ed, than they are in te Pruſſian dominions. No 
where does government direct all its ſteps fo ex- 


\ atfly according to the rule of right as it does 


here. The ſtrongeſt proof that can be given of 
this aſſertion, is the confideration of the admi- 


niſtration of finances. Taxes are the only mark 


of univerſal deſpotiſm, all other ais of power 
affecting only particular perſons, © and chiefly 


thoſe who for their own intereſt ſubjeRt them- 


ſelves to them; but taxes are levied equally 
upon all the people. Let us therefore fee how 
it is with taxes in the Pruffian deminions. 

Exclufive of the crown lands, mines, i 
factures, and other revenues ef royalty,” the 
finance ſyſtem of the king of Pruſſia reſts upon 
the two plaineft grounds that can be, the taxes 
and cuſtoms. The taxes fall upon the moſt nu- 


merous and moſt uſeful clafs of che people, to 


wit, the farmers and holders of land; and they 
are as moderate when compared with the value 
of things, as thoſe of any other country in Eu- 
rope. The ſarmers in the Pruſſian domimions, 
as the Engliſhman Moore himſelf acknowledges, 
are as well off as thoſe of any other country 
whatever: they compoſe at leaft three-fourths 
of the king's ſubſets; and the good cireum- 
ſtances of fo large a part of 'the nation, is 4 
Err the eyes of humanity for 
the 
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the nobility not being ſo rich as in England and | 
France. In both theſe countries the farmers, 
though they conſtitute what is properly called 
the nation, or people, ane 
che government. | 


It is worth while to compare the ſtate of the 


Engliſh farmers with that of the Pruſſian ones; 
as it is by fach compariſons alone that we can 
form to ourſelves diftin& notions of liberty and 
defpotifm, as well as of the little dependance 
that is to be placed on the accounts of things gi- 
ven by Engliſh travellers, who are wont to treat 
as ſlaves all nations who have no nabobs, nor 


tords, nor corrupt brawlers in parliament, nor 
yet a king whom every raſcal is at liberty to 


throw dirt at under the maſk'of patriotiſm. 1 


The fubſtantial Engliſh farmers cannot be ta- 
ken into compariſon, on account of the ſmallneſs 


of their numbers; for, according to the accounts 
the Engliſh writers themſelves five; they hardly 
make the fixtieth patt of the whole, and are ex- 
actly what the poſſeſſors of ſmall eſtates and the 
farmers of the crown lands are here; or rather, 
the number of theſe is much greater in Pruſſia 
than that of the ſubſtantial farmers in England. 
The number of yeomen, frecholders, and co- 
pyholders, who have the right of chufing mem- 


bers of patliament, is alſo very mall, and it 


is ve known. that their right of election is a 


vain 
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vain title. The nobility, whoſe tenants they are 
in a great meaſure, or who can bring them 
under their dominion in various ways, rob them 
of their votes either by pen W or . 
bribery. 
In the preſent ſtate of things, in 6 acl the 


ee has evidently no ſhare in the legiſlation; 
be i is, in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the word, a ſlave 


| of a ſuperior order. He is compelled to go as a 
| ſoldier or ſailor to America, or the Eaſt or Weſt 
Indies, and the higheſt and leſs.numerous claſs 
of the people enjoy the fruits of his labours. The 
quantity of gold which he brings back to Eng- | 
land at the expence of his blood, raiſes the price 
of thiogs, ſo that he is not able to export the 
produce of his lands; and a part of the beſt land 
in Europe muſt have remained uncultivated, had 
not parliament granted ſuch large bounties on 
exportation, as enabled the holders of it to ſup 
port the competition of other nations: nor can 
even this precarigus ſtate of the corn trade: laſt 


S #1 


longer than till ſych times as the navy of Ruſſia 
and the other ſtates, which border on Poland, 
ſhall improve. As ſoon as Ruſſia and Pruſſia 
ſhall have a ſufficient, navy, and the agriculture 
of Poland is, become what it is capable of 
being brought to, the Engliſh corn trade will of 
courſe be. deſtroyed. . That ſyſtem; of conveni- 
ence, which Great Britain has taken up, for ſo 

many 


| 
| 
f 
0 
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many years paſt in defiance of juſtice and the 
law of nations, is as oppreſſive to the farmer, 
as it is advantageous to the nobility and trading 
part of the country. It is the former who muſt 


fight out the wars which this ſyſtem introduces; 
they are principally affected by. the ſtagnation 


and fall of national credit, the immenſe debt of 
the country, and the exchange of coin for paper- 
money. The increaſe of taxes, 1n the caſe of a 


war, all fall ultimately upon them, as this event 


at once takes a great number of hands from the 


plough, and the internal conſumption is leſſened 


by the abſence of ſo many thouſand men from 
their native country. The dangers of the ſea, 


and the. political ftate in which Great Britain 
has been for theſe ſourfcore | years. paſt, almoſt 
confine their corn trade to the countries from 
which the largeſt quantities are exported in time 
of peace. A long war neceſſarily occaſions a 


great increaſe of ſtreet robbers and thieves, who 


are all of the claſs of farmers, and are a new 
plague to the country-people. The wars Eng- 
land has been engaged in during the laſt centu- 
ry, which taken altogether occupy half that pe- 
nod, bave diminiſhed the population, to the great 


detriment of agriculture. Whatever is ſaid of 
the population of England, it does not bear any 


proportion to thoſe of France, Italy, and Germa- 
ny, 3 hze of the reſpeQtiye countries being taken 
Dn | into 


Es 
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into the account. In theſe countries there are 
two thouſand five hundred men to every ſquare 
mile, and in England hardly one thouſand nine 
hundred; and yet it has a greater n 

of the neceſſaries of life than any country.” 
Blinded by a falſe appearancygpf freedom, the 
' Engliſh farmer thinks that he is fighting for the 
good. of his country, whilſt in fact he is fight- 
ing to fupport the vices of the great. This is 
the true cauſe why ſome Engliſh writers have 
thought, that inftrudting farmers prejudiced the 
ſtate, and have contended for keeping them in 
a ſtate of ſavage barbarity, as a thing eſſential 
to the happineſs of the whole. The true mean- 
ing of this is, that the nation would have ſot- 
diers and failors to fight through ftorms and 
batteries for a eee ere ee, 
part of the nation poſſeſſes. | 
Dr. Moore thinks that the king of prullics 
reaſon for contributing ſo much to the profpe- 
rity of his farmers is, that they may ſupply him 
with ſoldiers. None but an Engliſhman, who 
is uſed to diſtort every thing to the opinion 
which beſt ſuits his prejudices, could have had 
ſuch an idea. Hardly two-fifths of the Pruf- 
fian army confift of farmers fon; above half 
are foreigners, and the other half is made up 
equally from town and country. Pilaty flatly 
contraditts Moore in this * He in- 
forms 


bers of the community. 


which the peaſant is obliged to defend for the 


advantage of the diffipated part of the nation. 
His ſyſtem of polities reſts neither on being maſ- 
ter of the fea, nor on the vanity of interfering 
in all the concerns of the European powers, for 
the ſake of having the doubtful name of the 
maintainer of the balance and freedom of  Eu- 


rope, which has embroiled the Engliſh in ſo ma- 


ny wars, whatever may have been falſely ſaid 
| to the contrary, His peaſants, as I will ſhew 
you in a future letter, are in no danger of being 
the victims of ambition, as thoſe of England 


conſtantly are. It is impoſſible ſor the Pruſſians 


ever to be put to the difficulty of not being able 
to part with hat their land produces. In Eng- 


land, according to the account of the beſt po- 


liticians, large tracts of the beſt land are unculti- 
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ſorms us, that the Pruſſian armies are made up of 
men which ancient Rome would not have ac- 
cepted of for ber defender, to vit, wanufathy 
rers. I ſhall not take up your time nor my own. 
in writing down any more of theſe conceits, 
which only make a ſenſible man-laugh. Ihe 
king of Pruſſia, as the reaſon of things directs, 
and far differently from the Engliſh legiſlature, 
conſiders the peaſants as the maſt uſeful mem- - 
He does not trouble 
himſelf with foreign colonies, which deprive 
the land of the hands neceffary to till it, and 


Ll 
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ploughe. In England, a man of fortune has it 


in his power to put a ſoroed price upon the corn 
in the market to his on profit, and to the great 


detriment of the neighbouring farmers. Here the 


country is not only free from all ſuch acts of 


power of the nobility, but the king, by wiſe regu- 


lations, and by magazines, contrives to keep the 
corn at a conſtant high price : this he effects by 
wiſe regulations, and laying out large ſums to keep 
his granaries always full. The bounty granted 
by the Engliſh parliament for the exportation of 
corn, bears no proportion to the ſums ſpent by 


the king of Pruſſia on the improvement of agri- 
culture. He not only gives thoſe who are in- 


clined to improve the waſte: lands, wood for 
building, cattle, and ſtock of all kinds, but lays 
out large ſums of money amongſt the poor far-; 
mers. . For. ſeveral years: paſt he has given the; 
inhabitants of the Madd/emark alone 10,000 tha- 


lers a year, and, according to a computation. 


made, he gives every year about o, ooo guild- 


ers, i. e. 2, 500, 0 French livres amongſt the 
poor farmer. The yearly outgoings for colo 


nies, cauſeways, canals, &c. all which have the 


advancement of agriculture in view, coſt him no 
leſs. The great advantage which the Pruſſian 
farmer has over the Engliſh, that which renders 
him, without a doubt, the freeſt and happieſt 
: 1 upon earth, is, that his land-tax is never 


increaſed ; ; 
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increaſed ; thiscircumfſtance alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſilence all the clamours raiſed about 
Pruſſian deſpotiſm, were the perſons who raiſe 
them capable of any ſhame, or did they take any 
trouble to fee more of the country than it is 
3 they ſhould ſee by riding poſt through it. 

Ihe taxes in the king of Prufſia's dominions 
are ſubject to no alteration. In the very preſſure 
of the Sileſian war, when all Europe thought that 
the Pruſſian country muſt be drained to the ut- 
termoſt farthing, they were not raiſed a ſixpence ; 
and had the war been longer and ſtill more vio- 
lent, they would not have been raiſed. This is due 
tothe perfect knowledge which the king has of the 
ſtate of the country, and his averſion to deſpotiſm 
and arbitrary power. He knew that taxes are 
doubly diſtreſſing to the farmers: amidſt the de- 
ſolations and diſtreſſes of war, and that any in- 
creaſe of them muſt be extremely pernicious, at 
a time when from the abſence of the troops the 
conſumption of the produce is leſſened, the 
country plundered by incurſions of the enemy, 
and many uſeful hands taken from the plough. 

Mr. Pilati, who does juſtice to the king's at- 
tention to the improvement of agriculture, con- 
cludes what he ſays on this ſubject with this re- 
mark: Notwithſtanding all that the king bas 
done to promote it, agriculture will not flouriſh 
in the Pruſſian SAI on account of the 
EN ſmallneſs 
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diſtreſs ariſing from any citeumſtance of this 


the furniture of their houſes, and the way of life; 
befpoke a degree of eaſe, which approached very 
nearly to luxury; indeed, it appears a pniori, that 
the inhabitants of the country cannot beexpoſed 
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fmallneſs of the circulation. · I could obſerve no 


kind; on the contrary, what I ſaw of the dreſs, 


to that want of money which is felt in the great 
towns; they are the great canals, or, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, the great reſerwerrs of the 
gold, which comes to them through the. ſmall 
through fmall canals to the body, The whole 
machine of government is calculated for their 
benefit : they feel the exciſe and monopolies 


leſs than any perſons, and may free themſelves 


entirely from their burthens, if, according to the 
king's paternal requiſition, - they will abſtain 
from luxury. It is the manufacturers, artiſts, 


| petty tradeſmen, and above all, the lower and 
middling inhabitants of the great cities, who 
are compelled to conſume the productions of the 
country, and the farmer has all the benefit of 


it; indeed; the whole Pruſſian fyſtem of cuſtoms 
is adapted ſor the peculiar advantage of the lat 


ter; for inſtance, the object in the extravagant 


duties on foreign wines, is to compel the peo- 


ple to drink the beer of the country, in the ma- 


king of which the farmer employs his barley 
* | and 
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and bis hops. The. ſoldier gives every thing to 
the fa mer; bis clothing, his eating, his drinking, 
all, contribute | to the proſperity of the Inhabi- 
tant of the country. An evident reaſon why the 
Pruſſian farmers muſt be the very people who can 
know no want of- money, 1s, that the productions 
of the country are much, dearer than they are 
in any of the neighbouring countries, though 1 the 
fale is much greater. | 

FE have. read in a German review ; the account 
ofa work, the author of which attempts to prove, 
that the advantages enjoyed by the Pruſhan far- 
mers over the other orders of the ſtate, will ſome 
time or other prove dangerous to the Conſtitu- 
tion; ; but 3 is it not natural, is it not republican, 
Is 5 * not "conſon ant to the dignity of man to 
conceive, that the moſt uſeful, and moſt x numerous 
part of a community mould have the greateſt au- 
thority i in it? Sball a parcel of lords poſſeſs all 
the advantages ol that f reedom which the farmer 
is obliged to give! his blood to deſend E 

Mx. Pilati, who often contradidts' what he 
has proved, and often Proves what he bas con- 
tradicted, makes a remark in his account of 
Sicily, which, though it does not agree. with 
what he bimſelf had ſaid before of the Rate of 
agriculture in Pruſha, does great honour to the 
Pruſſian Fame en, Aſter having | con- 
traſted the profuſe. bleſſings of nature in this 


T2. 


Vol. I, Is 4 > iſland, 
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Iſland, wich her fepitiother treatinetit of the 


countries under the Pruffian dominions, he tells 
us, that notwithſtagdir ing this, the Pruſſian far- 
mers are happier thap thoſe of Sicily. What 
a god- like adminiftration muſt that be, —_ 
makes the inhabitants of A a fandy \ watlte hap 
than: the poſſeſſors of a country, which fi 
ancient and modern writers extol : as 2 miracle 
of fruitfulneſs and wealth! The land in a Sicily 
produces a hundred fold, and in Pruſſia it is a 
miracle when the Mays yields ſeven or eight 
times, and the corn twelve or fifteeſi times, what 
1 has been fown.” The Sicilians, beſides the corn 
trade, have oll, filk, wine, citrons, oranges, tfo- 
gar, and ſeveral. other moſt valuable articles, 
The Pruſſians have only a few turneps, crab-ap- 
ples, and nuts; and yet the latter ate richer 
than the former: and i 18 it not far mare honour- | 
able to the adminiſtration of Pruſſia, that not- 
withſtanding the niggardlineſs of nature, the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants are bappier, than 
if it poſſeſſed a dozen lords Clive, Cavendiſh, | 
and Baltimore, and three ſcore dukes Pignatell 
Monteleone, and Matalone ? If one, conſiders, 
as it is juſt to do, the very unfavourable ſoil that 
was to be worked upon, it will appear that the = 
1 king has done wonders in agriculture. Ifaw fe- ; 
veral tracts of cultivated land, which fourteen or i 


fifteen years 1 were barren ſands. The 1* 1 


* 
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ſome uſeful improvement itt agriculture, I Was 
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8 houſes in bis ſeverat domini- 
ons, which he has either made, or fo improved, 

that they” are not to be Enο⁹mͥ again, amounts to 
ſeveral hundreds. As the morafſes contain ſome 
of the deſt land here, be ſpends immenſe fums in 


drying them; upon the whole, you fee that aggri- 


culture here, is what nature preſcribes it Thall 
be, the'groundwork of every political operation 
of the conntry Erde miniſters and privy-coun- 
ſellors dedicate to the improvement of it thoſe 
private hours, which in other countries they give 
to pleaſure,” play, or caballing for each others 


places. The prime · minĩſter Hertfberg, Who, in 
every ſenfe of the word; is one of ths greateſt 
men of the prefent century, bas an eſtate fore 


miles from hence, in the improvement of which 
he ſpends his hours of relaxation from the cares 
of ſtate. - In almoft evety village you meet with 


a nobleman; whoſe principal occupation is agri- 
culture, and who poſſeſſes the art of making his 
amuſement and buſineſs” Cincide. Tn order 


to find but to what produce the foil of Pruſſia 


is beſt adapted, they not only import ſeeds from 
* Ruſha, England, Sicily, and che other 
antries of Europe, but have made ſeveral fine 


2 


| ir ens: corn from Barbary afid Egypt. 


The 'moſt brilliant æra of the King's government, 
in his dtn tes, is that Kick is diflinguithed by 


I 2 told 
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told. an anecdote which. does him more honour 
than the emperor of China derives from opening 
the ground with a golden plough. There is à 
privy counſellor. here of the name of Brenken- 
hoff, a man who, born without a penny, had 
made himſelf worth millions by his induſtry. 
This gentleman, ſome years ſince, diſtinguiſned 
himſelf by tis, improvements in agriculture. 
Amongſt other things, he ſent for rye from Arch- 


angel, which ſucceeded ſo well, that by degrees 


they begged. his ſeeds. all through Pomerania, 
"_ Brandenburgh, and Pruſſia; and the coun- 
gained conſiderable ſums, which before uſed 
to be PUN to the Poles and Ruſſians for this com- 
modity. In conſequence of this, whenever Mr. 
Brenkenhoff has any. thing to aſk of the king for 
himſelf or the province, he always couches his 
requeſt, in the following manner: Had. not I 
brought rye from Archangel, your majeſty and | 
© your ſubjects would have been without ſo many 
*< thouſands. you now poſſeſs; it is therefore fir 
1 and proper that Jon hkewiſe grant me my re- 
queſt. i The Han not only makes, it a rule ne- 
"fad. « Brenkenhoff is the moſt Aon: man 
born i in this country under my adminiſtration, 
0 and I am proud of him.“ Mr. Brenkenhoff 
bas imported large quantities of camels and buſ. 
faloes from Alia, for the 1 improvement of agri- 
* ? culture. 
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culture? ¶ The race of the latter thrive. very. well: 
under the Pruſſiani fly. Ori have-likewiſs ſeen; 
ſome of them at Sakzburigarkere; not w ithſtand· 
ing the ſouthern fituationgſth climate is not war- 
mer than it is in Pruſfia; but the lazinefs of 

this animal: renders all his other advantages of 


no account. Phe experiment qwith i camels: was 
attended with no fucceſs: The tearing of ſheep; 


and cultivation of tobacco are, aſter the corn 
trade, the great reſources ot this voοο¹try. They 
allo make à large quantity of: coarſe ſilk, but 
this is rather the entertainment of ſpeculative 
farmers, than a regular produee of the coun - 
try. The hobility, clergy, and poſſeſſors of 
great eſtates, are the only ories who attend to it. 
It is, however, very remarkable, that there are 


twelve thouſand pounds of: ſilk woe every year 
in Pruſſia; whilſt Hungary, whoſe climate is un- 


doubtedly as favourable! to this produce ag any 
country in Europe, cannot raiſe above ſeven or! 
eight thouſand! pounds worth, notwithſtanding 
all the pains taken by government for the im- 


provement of this branch of commerce. Once 


again, brother, I muſt repeat it, the Pruſſian land- 
holders, who af̃e ſecured. againſt every arbitrary 
impoſition, and in every poſſible way ſupport- 
ed and protected, are a greater ſymptom of na- 


tonal liberty, than a dozen fat lords; or a corrupt 
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parliament.» In my ert letter I will ſpeak to | 
you of the people Who. really ſeel the preſſure 
of extiſe and manopohes, and ng . 
there f courſe iextreme poverty: | 
J cannot ſend away this letter 3 5 
ing, that the very way in{which the king exerci- 
ſes. the ſunctionb of his government, is 2 plain 
Proof of hig not hawiig any ſecret:or myſterious 
views with reſpect to any uf his ſubjects. A deſ- 
pot, Who is not to-be;confined. by: any regard to 
rectitude and guſtice, whos always Niſtinguiſning 
betwixt his on advantage and the utility of the 
whole and who wünts to cheat his people with- 
out theit-obſerving it, muſt have either fools ſor 
his müniſters, whom he may cheat as he does the 
people, or he muſt have a favourite, whom way 
make uſe. of for his myſterious purpoſes: Nei- 
ther of theſe is the caſe with the. kibg of-Pruflz, 
His miniſters and counſellors are all of them 
the moſt enlightened ꝓatriots; and many of them 
would make a figure as men of letters; if they- | 
had time, or would give themſelves the trouble 
of writing. With regard to a favourite, the very 
name is unknown in this country. Voltaire, the 
Marquis D'Argens, Algarotti, Quintus Icilius, 
and Baſtiani, were only the companious of idle 
hours, and knew leſs ofſthe government chan an 
body, as Voltaire has often proved by his bow 
. | mats. 
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v their proper ſpheręg and never could. = 
the king to be familiar with them, bow tle fo 
ever he made them [fee]. he difference of rank 

in the ordinary affairs of life. FS IN LR 
The king poſſeſſes the rare and great-15 x of 
letting, himſelf down to eyery. man, without for- 
getting himſelf in the leaſt, .- His reader and ſe. 
 Eretary, dare not bring, him either mah or 
Petition. The king a Cee: 55 ot 
ful of. himſelf, ang / to fear Jeſt his V conver- 
 ativn and familiarity with all forts. of People 
ſhavld.lead him intg error. lis ſecretary, who 
paſſes ſo many bours of every. day Wich him in 
Private, muſt. 1 the bufmeſs to be done 
re him in form. His miniſters are the only 
. refers r they are e of 
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ic has been froquently f phlerved, that vo ling 


upon the ſace of the . Oy ſerved as 
the king of P Pruſſia, though. there is none who 
pays his ſervants ſo jll, But theſe, good fervants 
are not to be proc ocured by mere ſeverity ;. they 
muſt have obſerved, that the king far excels them 
in underſtanding, and that he himſelf firily 
adheres. to the rules of Juſtice and equity, which 
be lays down for. the conduct of others. Had 
Us Sore a ek 5 Wer, in the bead 
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or Heart of ke monarch, there Would Have been 


an end of their good ſervices. It is only to his 
extreme impartiality, his juſtice, and his crior 
underſtanding, that'we muſt aſcribe the ty 
and order in the Pruffiati? courts of juſtice. No 
prince of che blood has the” fhghteſt- advantage 
over 3 2 farmer in a Hu. fut. "7 'When 10 diſpute 
happens with ſubject upon atly patt'6f the d6- 
main or crown lands, there is no judge vo 
dares Have a leaning towards'the king's fide; of 
the Conttath, in this cale they are d 0d to 


have 4 leaning againft Him! The fame"#verfidin 


to deſpotiſm leads him tö male it no ſectet; — 
he does not think the kibys f the earth pt 

here as gods of it, aud vicegerents r th 
mighty. He 1ths upon the royal er Ew : 


ſation, which, like that of a general, atid Hany 


others, has been eſtabliſhed through human diſ- 
poſitions, and to which, in cbnlequence of theſe 
diſpoſitions, birth alone gives a title He makes 


as little uſe of religion as he does of Politics, % 
Blind his People, or keep up his authority by 


faith and opinion. The coeiouſueſs chat he is 
capable of no injuſtice or act of power; can 
alone ſet him above this Machiavelian policy. 


To conclude my theſis, that the king is nothing 


leſs than a deſpot, I muſt obſerve, that he has no 
over-bearing paſſion; fame is by no means his 


purſuit ; ; he deſpiſes all the applauſe of men from 


his 


11111 a alc 
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bis heart. The great phyfiognomilt;” Lavater, 
muſt Have obſerved in his countenance; that he 
deſpiſes man himſelf; at leaſt I think I can affirm, 
with à "degree of ſufficient confidence, that the 
Ling appears Jeſs" {tid matt s eyes than he does 
in his Own. Flatterers have very little to ex- 
pee from bim; and thoſe who have written 
agaitſt him wick he grenteſt bitterneſs. may be 
aſſureck that he has no gall againſt them. The 
Abbe Raynal, who is at Preſent ere, is a ſure 
proof of this. There is no place in the world 
in which there is Tels noiſe made about the kit ing s 
actions than there is at Berlin. None of the 
newſpapers of the cDuntry. ſay 4 word about 
them; and there would not have been à word 
fald about them At 4 all, H ſome patriots of other 
countries had not talen it into their heads, of 
late, to blow tlie trumpet of fame, whenever 
their governors did any thing that was not pal- 
pably abſurd or. leb ent Theſe fulſome pa- 
negyriſts ſtirred up ſome Pruſſian patriots, who 
love their king, to ſhew the world, that Frede- 
ric, who is ſo unknown to moſt ſtrangers, does 
more in ſilence than half a dozen other demi 
gods of the earth put together. The world 
was aſtoniſhed when it learned, that for years 
paſt, the king had diſtributed ſeveral millions 
Among bis ſubjects, and the writers of newſ- 


papers 


papers. wok: n W repel hed done.this 

without their knowledge. It was not till within 
theſe few years, that we knew chat the Jand-tax, 

in the Pruſſian « ons, is never altered, 
though, this ſyſtem is ag old as the time of the, 
king's. coming to the crown. Long before the 
Philoſophers of the laſt, twenty-five years (for, 
nll within theſe laſt five and twenty, years, chere. 
has been no philoſophy) began to declaim 
againſt capital ts, the torture, and 
the 8 of law. ſuits, all theſe; things, bad 
been baniſhed out of the Pruſſian dominions, 
without any ſeribbler taking the trouble to ſing a 
Te Deum about it (Beccaria himſelf makes this 
obſervation. Avarice is as little the kings weak 
fide as, the love of fame. Nobody gives more 
willingly han be does, when he ſees that the 
money is likely to be made good uſe of. He has: 
money in his head, and not in his heart; and 
c:conomy is one of the firſt virtues of a gover- 
nor.—But I ſhall ſay more .of t this in ee 
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Pan Genn e e ee 
through all Saxony, it paſſes for an eſtabliſhed 
truth, that the king of Pruſſia knows nothing of 
the true principles" of trade In the Duteh cof- 
fe- houſes, thoſe eternal fountains of politieal 
nonſenſe, he is treated as an ignorant dabbler. 
That foreign'merchants ſhould think this, or Tay 
ſo; does not at all ſurpriſe me When they blame 
the king, they only ſpeak like the great Roman 
orator, pro domo ſua; it is impoſfible that they 
ſhould be pleafed with thoſe principles which 
preclude them from the power of robbing the 


king's ſubjects of their money but we hear the 125 


fame complaints here, and in the other countries 
ſubjeR to the Ling. There are men here, who 
are always « crymg out on exciſe, cuſtoms, and 
monopohes, and' extolling univerſal liberty as 
_ the firſt principle of trade. It is very true, that 
the exciſe makes the manufactures ſo expenfive, 
that ſeveral of the Pruſſian, whoſe productions | 
are extremely good, cannot ſupport a competi- 
tion with thoſe of other countries. It is very 
true, that the many monopolies to be met with 
| here, 


here, are a great reſtraint upon national induſtry; 
ſtill, however, in my opinion, the king of Pruſſia 
may be defended. The fact is this; every thing 
here is connecteu, but the true principles on which 
the exciſe and monopoly ſyſtems in Pruſſia are 
grounded are not ſeen, becauſe, like many other 
things 3 in the Pruſſian dominions, they are td 
| nne we cap-explain theſs 
matters a little. Nui 20 181} Ate 
Neither 3 nor manufactures, nor 
the encouragement of private induſtry, which 
tend to produce a great inequality in national 
riches, and render part of the people affluent 
at the expence of the reſt; neither all theſe, 
nor any part of theſe, are the corner-ſtone of 
the Pruſſian edifice of late; it reſts on agriculz 
ture only: and if we confider, the king of; Pruſ. 
ha's politics in, this point of View, we ſhall "ing 
an exact ſymmetry of parts in them. 
It is on this Principle, that that part * the 
ſubjects which, is the moſt numerous, has the 
leaſt buſineſs, and, is moſt inclined to live. at 
the expence of the working inhabitant of the 
country, is obliged to. contribute moſt to the 
expences of the ſtate. Whoever will take the 
trouble of comparing the ſeveral articles of the 
Pruſſian exciſe with each other, will ſoon find 
that they bear the exacteſt proportion poſſible 
to ay, and are, as fry ought to be, always 
the 
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the higher, the more che article of conſumption 
on which they are laid is remote from the firſt 
neceſſaries of life, which the farmer ſupplies. 

For this reaſon the exciſe always varies, and 
muſt do ſo. The king has an exact account 
laid before him of all the articles of luxury im- 

ported from abroad. When he ſees that the 
conſumption of any article riſes immoderately, 
be immediately leſſens it, by raiſing the exciſe 
on that article; he has done ſo lately by coffee, 
which, according to bis account, had taken 
many millions out of his country for ſome years 
paſt. The meaning of this manœuvre was to 
recommend to his fubjects warm beer, which is 
the produce of the country, is a more whole- 
ſome, and more palatable food than coffee, and 
from the uſe of which he himſelf had found 
great benefit when he was young. Another time 
be obſerved, that 12,000 florins worth of eggs 
were every year brought to Berlin out of Sax- 
ony. In order to ſave his ſubjects this expence, 
he immediately laid a conſiderable tax on the 
Saxon eggs, and thus encouraged. his own far- 
of the plaineſt in legiſlation; it is that which 
prevails in, all, enlightened countries, only not 
with the ſame.good ſenſe and equity as in Pruſ- 
ſia. 1 Engliſh, cuſtoms and: exciſe are 
mae eee eating and drinking ** 
Du. the 
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the Pruſſian; and it is a proverb in Holland; 
that of every diſh'of fiſh he eats," a man pays 
five parts to we _ a one do the e 
en 217857 10 
The cola Abick de iſe woſt ſounda- 
| th of tuch dn thats; are thoſe which are made 
with reſpect to the price of the abſolute neceſ. 
faries of life. Thele, it is ſaid, are ſo high, that 
it raiſes the price of work too much, and by 
ſo doing tend to ruin, not only the Pruſſian ma- 
nufactures, but the monopoly itſelf. But theſe 
taxes only affect the inhabitants of the towns, 
the artiſts, manufacturers, labourers, CH 
and all who live by the ſervice of the ſtate. 

In order to form a juſt notion of the influ. 
ence which high taxes have uffon the neceffaries 
of life, one ſhould conſider the connection which 
the induſtry of the citizen has with the produc- 
tions of the coutitry, before one allows one ſelf 
to think of its effects on foreign trade. The 
king of Pruſſia, who in every thing follows the 
order of nature, has not been fo ſolieitous to 
procure money-from foreigners, as to ſtop the 
channels through which his owt money went out 
of the country. | Confider things in this light, 
and you will find, hat the imports on the neceſ- 
faries of liſe hæve not been any reſtraint on pri- 
vate induſtry; for the price of work has kept on 
a level witti'the- — the neceſſaries of life, 

and 


a d ee be GN dna e larger 
canal to aſſiſt the. circulation of money. The 
king, who regularly purſued his plan of making 
we couritry dependant of foreign induftry, 
took care that the money paid by the fubje& 
ſhould flow back from the exchequer by the ſur- 
eſt channels. "Thus all that was ſpent by the 
foldier,” and all that the inhabitants of great 
towns ſpent for the comforts of life, flowed back 
again to the farmer, and encouraged internal 
agriculture and induftry. In order that this 
might be ſo, the duties on foreign goods, ſuch 
as cloths, linens, and the like, were always fo 
high, that only the higheſt degree of luxury 
could prefer them to the fame commodities made 
at home; and it was proper that thoſe who had 
this degree of luxury ſhould be puniſhed for it. 
As to the exportation of Pruſſian manufactures, 
which of courſe would be affected by the exciſe; 
all that is to be ſaid, is, that the leſſer evil is to 
be preferred to a greater. Luxury is the ruin 
of a ſtate. Immoderate enjoyment is the great- 
eſt political ſin. An unequal participation of 
national riches is the cauſe why half a people 
are tyrants, andthe other half ſlaves. Thus cry 
out our philoſophers here, and they are in the 
right.” Still more, you find it obſerved in almoſt 
every parliamentary debate in England, that 
Britiſh freedom will be ruined by the difpropor- 
tionate 
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tionate riches of part of its members, and the 


facility there is of acquiring them. They ſay 
that pleaſure, corruption, ambition, and ex- 
treme poverty, have enervated the nation; but 


how is it poſſihle to ſet bounds, to luxury and 


immenſe, riches, except by the Pruſſian Exciſe? 


The more a man ſpends,. and the richer he is, 
the more he pays to the ſtate, -which.divides this 
overflow of the richer claſs amongſt the poorer, 
and by: this means reſtores. the balance as much 
as it is n to do it. Once grant chat the real 


"_ 


try, and an equal diviſion of property, and you 


muſt be content to put you rſelf above the trifling | 


inconveniencies, which a ſmall part of the whole 
muſt unavoidably be expoſed 9, vow an Aer 
tion to theſe maxim. | 


"x 


22 . 


Is there any country that 5 Fo — * it 
ſtrength on merchandize, that has been able to 
ſupport itſelf long? The unmenſe quantity of 


riches, the inevitable conſequences of the free- : 


dom of trade, have always, drawn along; with 
them luxury, extravagance, effeminacy, tyran; 
ny, and the; conſequent . ruin of the country. 
Mr. Wraxall. himſelf, who has. echoed the qut- 


cry of the merchant on the Pruſſian ſyſtem. of | 


finance, but who might have convinced himſelf, 


in the houſes of the Pruſſian farmers, that the 


W ſubjecds are not at all in arms againſt him, 


— | 


fo 
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as he ſays they are; Mr. Wraxall himſelf is the 
warmeſt declaimer againſt the pride and tyranny 
which great riches have introduced in England; 
but let him ſnew me another dam to theſe ra- 
vages, beſides that which _ gwen . to 
them by the king of Pruſſia. : i 

It is a ſtrange perveiting of political OTE 
ing, when one hears the ſame man cry in Eng- 
land, that the great wealth of the nobility bath 
undermined” the wealth of the ſtate, and finds 
him in Pruſſia joining the Pruſſian nobility, in 
faying, that the proſperity of the farmers is 
hurtful to the intereſts of Pruſſia. Hiſtory can 
ſhew no example of the proſperity of the farmers 
having excited convulſions in a ſtate; whereas 
it abounds in inſtances of ſtates overturned by 
the power of the nobles and the freedom Gf 
trade. The farmer ſeldom has too much; but 
if he does happen to be rich; his income is more 
equally divided than that of the inhabitant of 
the city; he has beſides more children to pto- 
vide for out of it; beſides this, as the farfher's 


ſubſtance lis procured by hard labour, he Her- 
frugal in the management of it, and ichntllut ac 
count Hkewife leſs huftfubto he ſtate. (11903 0 
The Pruſſian ſyſtemfef exciſo does nit m the 
leaſt aſſoct the real proſpbrityl of the) fabjeRt; it 
afefs only the; oon fp tin und the diſorderly! 
foreign trade: © The only object of it is to make 
Vol. II. K the 
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the ſubjeQs frugal; and frugality is the mother 
of induſtry. :; There: is nd ſeience in which for 
mueh ſopbiſtry has been uſed as in that of flate 
c2conomy. It is generally thought that trade 
alone will make a country rich, whereas nothing 
is ſo falſe. Cadiz, Naples, Liſbon, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and many other flouriſting trading 


towns J could mention, flouriſn at the expence 


of the countries to which they belong. When 
they ery out in Pruſſia, that trade has fallen off, 
it only means that the conſumption bas de- 


creaſed; no doubt it is à falling off to the deal- 


ers in coffee, that they cannot ſell as much cob 
ſee as they were uſed to do; but theſe people, 
who are the perſons that have raiſed the outcry 
againſt the king, ought to conſider, that a coun- 
try of Jews (I ſpeak of modern Jews) is the moſt 
wretched. of all eountries, and that a governor ts 


in the right to concern himſelf wo tte: n | 


what may be for their advantage. 

If foreign trade has decreaſed in the” Pruflian 
dominions, on the. other hand induftry bas in- 
creaſed. -, There is a viſible proof of this in the 
aſtoniſning increaſe of towns and of population. 
No country in Europe of the ſame ſize has dou- 
bled its population, as the Pruſſian dominions 
have done (in theſe I do not compriſe the con- 
quered countries) within the ſpace of fifty years, 
This ſingle fact contradicts all the "_— about 

Pruſſian 
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Pruſſian defpotiſm. Eſſects muſt always Correſ- 
pond with their . cauſes, and no adminiſtration 
hoſtile to humanity, could produce * e 
niſhing 1acreaſe of men. „Hum 001, STEU Mgt 
Even the monopolies: make part of the king's 
ſyſtem of univerſal, benevelence. I, ſhall not 
enter into an exact diſquiſition of every ſngle; dl 
ticle, but only conſider. that which railes, the 


greateſt outcry, namely the monopoly of, TON 


The company who is in poſſeſſion: of, this, 
ſum of money, pays the king, or what Nas fame 
ching, the Rate, for the king has neither ſtables, 
of ſix; thouſand . horſes, nor coach-hgyſes With 
_ coaches in them worth. 50, 000 liyres, nor a table 
of fiſty covers, nor miſtreſſes, nor hunts, Bor 
journies which coſt ſevexal millions. This 
company is not allowed 20 {et an, arbitrary 
price on its commodity, but che wood is taxed, 
and it is obliged to furniſh the beſt ſort. Though 
the price: of the wood be high, it keeps pace 


with the wages of the manufacturers; ſo no man 


feels it but thoſe who live upon their on eſ- 
tates without doing any thing, or thoſe who re- 
ceive ſtipends from the gurt. If che ſormerſof 


theſe would work like the other parts of the in- 


duſtrious public, they would reckon the; articles 
of fixe · wood in their account; as they; do got, 
hey are very properly puniſhed for: their lazi- 
* As to the latter, to: he s they do ngti get 
FOWL Bf K 2.22 1 227 27K much, 
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much, but what they get i is ſufficient ſor the de- 
cent purpoſes of life, and the king's maxim 18, 

chat every man ſhall Have enough, but no man 
ſhall have too much. To the farmer the mon- 
| phy g of ſervice, for the company is obliged to 
Fell hi che wood as cheap as if there was no 
" motiop6ly,” and behdes;>he is himſelf allowed to 
Pon £ à certain portion” of it to market, where 
the regulations enable him to ſell- it to berter 
advantage than he would do otherwiſe- The 
monopoly alſo ſerves to preſervs the foreſts, 
which all”: Europe has long lamented the dimi- 
mufion G The ſcareity ef wood makes people 
more cautious how - they grub up ànd burn. 
Nor does the monopbly affect any but the inha- 
Pitants f Berlin and Potſdam, who have great 
advantages over the reſt of the country; from the 
refidence of many officers of ſtate in them, and 
the facility with which money circulates. Stran- 
gers, indeed, who reaſon from the ate of their 
oWn purſes, and ſee that the materials for fire are 
"As dear at Berlin and Potſdam as Braſil and Cam- 
| peachy wood, 'form o Prejudices in favour of 
1 the Pruffian monopolies, and thus fur they are 
in tlie right; but when they build upon ſuch 
grounds to call the king of Pruſſia à tyrant, as 
*. Wraxall does, it is going a little too far. 
The other monopolies are like thoſe'we meet 
with in other countries, to wit, on tobacco, ſalt, 
"pars and the like.” The king encourages 


CORE: 
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every kind of wanufaQture and trade which does 
not militate with. the whole, fyſtem of bis admi- 
piſtration, . but be endeavours chiefly to promote 
the exportation of, ſuch articles as are of real 
advantage to the country, and leaſt likely to 
be affecled by, a competition with. other | pow- 
ers, or the variation of faſfiion. - Ot this kind 
are the v woollen ſtuffs of. this place, the Silefian 
linens, and cloths, to baceo, and various olber 
arücles; 5, the. prime materials of which grow in 
the e country, and find ab ealy : admittance every 
where. Beſides theſe primary articles, the i ma- 
nufacturers of Alk, wrought, iron, and ficel, look- 
ing glaſſes, china, gar, and above all, 1 51 trade 
in wood, bring great ſums, of foreign, gold into 
the country. | "The Poles, pay a large tribute to 
Pruftian i induftry ; and, indeed, every where the 
balance i is in favour of the Pruſſian merchant, 
in eonſequence _ of that frugaluy | and abſti- | 
nence, which follows fron rom the king's ſyſt 
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- The king's ps treafury fary, inte Wbich 0 wuch 3 mo- 


Wo 101 K 


ney k flows ey every year, is commonly looked 1 upon 
as one | EL the 1 18 805 to the trade of the 


#1137 F 


fox of true with ped to the 


and 1 e but in my opinion, the 
kings 88 one of, his wiſeſt Inftitutions. 
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He yeatly lays by in ita fan of mobey, which 
bears a fixed proportion to that which the ba- 


lance. of trade 1 in favour brings. him in from 


the Manger. It t is generally thought that the 
fum' thus ſet by amorints to Loo, cool. of as much 
as the new buildings, the payment ol the troops, 


and the improvements made in the countr re- 


ſpe vely coſt; but if ye conſider that the 
whole income of the Rate i: no appropriated to par- 


ticular and ſpecific purpoſes, according to a ſet- 


tled and Permanent order, never interrupted by 
any ments plaifirs; and that, according to the 
higheſt calculation, the balance in favour of the 
1 f trade ne ng ts two hinged and 


X „ 


ſent : age, which, Ute a great many e >F the the 
ſame kind, have crept into our modern political 
avs: and romances, that all the money of a 
ry muſt be employ ed in the circulation, and 5 

Feng 0 it be laid by f for caſes of 1 neceſſity ; but 
it was owing to the royal treaſure hat DO "taxes 
were raiſed 1 m the laſt war, and it tis fr this — 
purpoſe that it was intended; f or in the A. 
can war, the increaſe of taxes 21 beavier on ene 
French and Engliſh than all the other Preſfures 
of the Rate. put together, Schroeder, who is one 
of the oldeſt and moſt : acute of the German po- 

litical 
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litical writers, has long ſhewa the falſity of this 
maxim. Beſides, that, taxes ſall more heavily 
on the ſubject, and, are more difficult to raiſe in 
time of war, than in time of peace, they cannot 
be ſo ſoon collected; and if in conſequence: of 
this you are compelled to add new ones, the re- 
ſult will be what we have ſeen happen in France, 
many provinces will be ſo exhauſted in three or 
four years as not to recover for a whole century. 
In theſe emergencies miniſters have recourſe to 
ſtate lotteries, loans, &c. which finally produce 
the fine ſyſtem of debt, which annually Sound 
half the revenue of Great Britain. 

II the king of Pruſſia had had no a, it 
would have been impoſſible, after che terrible 
war which laſted from 1756 to 1763, ſor his 
lands not only to recover, but to be in à more 
flouriſhing ſituation tban they were before. 
There is alſo 4 local conſideration, which makes 
the king of Pruſſia's treaſure of peculiar conſe- 
quence to that country, which is, that as ſeveral 
pPäarts of it lie open to the enemy, were it not for 

this refoutce, it would be poſſible at the breale- 
ing out of # war, to cut off a great part of the 
revenue, by ſeizing upon a principal town. In- 
deed, it is to the reſerved ſupplies which have 
enabled him to parry every evil of this kind, 
that the king owes the ſueceſs of thoſe operations 
which have rendered his name immortal. Nor 
is 
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is the treaſury entirely inactive at any pe- 


riod. At different times the king has lent very 
confiderable ſums at a very inconfider able inter- 


eſt to the ſtates of ſeveral of his provinees; theſe 


ſums are in circulation, and all that the king re- 
quires, is, the mer r PA III: 88 daes 
fixed. | wer 
The pruſſian ſtate, Ge as a e is Ge 


richeſt in Europe; and it is abſolutely impoſlible 


that it ever ſhould be expoſed to feel. any incon- 


venience from the want of money; ſox its ſyſ. 


tem of finance is eſtabliſhed ; upon 65 ſolid 
foundations, that A ani of the king's\ ſucce 


were to think of inttodueing a change, If 


overturn. the whole building. Tou would hardly 
chink it, but can aſſure you, chat the bai —4 


of this place are bought up with avidity. 

body has any opinion that they will ever — 
their credit. The Dutch are very happy when 
this bank will take their money, as notwithſtand- 
ing all the ouiery about Pruſſian deſpotiſm, they 
are convinced it cannot be more ſecure any 
where than it is here. Upon the, whole, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that moſt of our wiſe declaimers a- 


gainſt the government of Pruſſia, draw their to- 


pics from the difference they obſerve between it 
and the other European governments; whereas 


if they would give themſelves the trouble 'to lift 


up their eyes and give matters a little cloſer 
and 


— 
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and nearer inſpection, they would ſoon give up 
their prejudices, unleſs, indeed, their ſelf-love 
made them incapable of all judgment. I have 
known none of theſe gentlemen but what bave 
praiſed, in ſome part or other of their works, the 
very principles on which the Pruſſian govern- 
ment is built, though they overlooked them and 
could not ſee them when they were writing pro- 
feſſedly about it. This ariſes from the amazing 
difference that there is betwixt theory and prac- 
tice, and that in all philoſophical declamations 
people commonly only conſider the end; with- 
out thinking of the means by which it is to be 
brought about; nay, they often overlook the 
only means by which it can be: brought about at 
all. Hence it has appeared, that thoſe who 
have written the moſt ſtrongly againſt luxury, 
have not been favourable to the Pruſſian ſyſtem 
of exciſe, though it is the only ſure dam whereby 
all exceſſes may be reſtrained. All the political 
principles with'-reſpe& to the happineſs of na- 
tions, which l' Abbe Raynal gives us in that 
famous  Hiftcire Polatiquer et Philoſophique of his, 
in which he is ſo violent againſt the king of 
Pruſſia, without knowing any thing about bim, 
had been adopted in Pruſſtia, and perhaps no 
where elſe in the wide world before the Abbe 
put pen to paper. 


1 : Another 


{ 
[5 
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Another part of theſe declaimers find ak | 


entirely neglected by nature, a value which 
many of the moſt highly favoured countries have 


only for the ſake of appearing ſingular. 
Guibert, and ſome others of our — 


are amongſt this claſs. Theſe gentlemen took it 
into their heads to exhibit the king to a people, 


the god of whoſe dolatty he has long been, 
through a kind of magic lanthorn, with his bead 
where bis heels ſhould be. Doubtleſs, the in- 
difference with which the king is accuſtomed to 
behold all ſuch buffooneries, muſt have * 
them vaſtly pleaſed with their. wiſe work. 

The king of - Pruſſia, and his father, hang 
ſolved the three moſt difficult problems of ſtate 
that exiſt, and biſtory affords: no example of 
their having been ſolved ſo quickly, ſo happily, 
and fo univerſally,” as they have been by theſe 
princes. They have made à lazy, prodigal, 
and ſtupid people induſtrious, active, and alert; 
they have given to a country, which had been 


not, and they have placed à ſmall nation in 2 
ſituation not only to vanquiſh in 2 favourable 
moment all the combined forces of the mightieſt 


monarchies of Europe united, but to be able at 


my to meaſure ſwords with ether of them 
fivgly. | 5 
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Wu zx you bes the ut ir Fe ke 
tioned in the fonthern parts of Germany, you 
think they are ſpeaking of an angel of death, 
whoſe employment and amuſement it is to kill 
the people by hundreds and thouſands, to burn 
cities and villages, and to be the fitſt general of 
his day. This opinion commonly refts upon the 
ſame ground as another, which was very gene- 
rally received by the common people during 
the laſt Silefian war, of the king of Pruſſia's 
having taken uparms againſt France and Auſtria 
for the extirpation of the Roman-catholic reli- 
sion. Auſtria had often recourſe to ſuch little 
artifices ; ſhe was wont to appeal to the feligi- 
ors and paſſionate feelings of the people, when- 
ever her troops were beaten, and probably found 
ſome confolation in it, not that only which ariſes 
from exciting compaſſion, but the more ſubſtan- 
tial one of the ſupport derived from the riches 
and forces of ſome catholic princes of Germany, 
Such prejudices in the populace are eaſily pro- 
duced ; but when you read in the writings of 

ſome 
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ſome of the moſt famous Auſtrian ſtateſmen and 

literati, that the king of Pruſſia's whole ſyſtem is 

contrived for the purpoſe of making himſelf ter- 

rible to his neighbours, of plundering them, and 

of living by robbery, you do not know whether 

to laugh moſt at their ignorance, or be moſt 
aſhamed at their impudence. 


Out of Germany, they look upon the king, of 


9399 — 


blind to bis other Arche Our countrymen, 
whoſe impartiality and juſtice in Judging of the 
merits of great men no body gan contravert, 
read bis civil ordinances, his bon mots, and the 
anecdotes of what paſſes in his family, with as 
much pleafure as they do the accoudt of his ex- 
peditions, Even they however, impartial as 
they are, ſorm quite a falſe opinion of the king, 
when they conſider bis military conduct as. the 
greateſt of. his exertions, and think bis principal 
merit conſiſts i in his being the greateſt general g 


his day. It 1s natural engugh ſor the love of | 
ſplendid actions to make us, more attentive to 


the buſtle which. has attended his ſervices in | the 


field, than to his {till and benevolent occupations. 


But. we ſhould not therefore, aſcribe to bim a 


love of this buſtle, and a delig he i in the occupa- 


tions of war, which 1 no king 155 pon earth likes leſs 
than he does. | 
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Nouriſhed in the arms of the muſes, and atten- 


live only tothe progreſs of philoſophy, ſearce 
had he aſcended the throne; when one of the 


moſt extraordinary events of this century hap- 


pened, an event which muſt naturally call bis 
attention very ſtrongly to it. He was one of 
tbe many princes who had pretenſions to the 
ſucceſſion of Charles VI. What he claimed was 
ſome Marquiſates in Sileſia... The point was 
how effectually to ſecure theſe rights. Moſt 
probably he would have taken the part of Maria 
Tbereſa, attacked as ſhe was on all ſides, had a 
proper attention been paid to bis requiſitions, 
but the Auſtrian miniſtry, ever cblinded by its 
own conſequence, only anſwered his maniteſtoes 
with inſolence and contempt. The conſequence 
was, that after having defeated the imperial 
troops in the field, he made free with all Sileſia, 
which gave great offence. Then however he 
diſcovered the moderation of his nature, ſor it 
would have been eaſily for him, by ſupporting 
Charles VII. to have ſunk a houſe, which was 
the moſt dangerous to him in all Europe. Put 
his e did not n e commit an in- 
4215 ans „Ait 

It was neither ths: dab * Pruſfas gs of 
plunder, r any thing indeed, except the pride 


of the Auſtrian miniſtry, and the little know- 


ledge it had of the ſtrength of the Pruſſian do- 


. » 
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minions, that was the true cauſe; of the laſß of 
Silefia. The Auſtrians deſpiſed a court. which 
had no princes and dukes in its pay, but only 
merchants and Mug d quaranto: Ecus* for mini- 
ters and generals. They ſaw no further than 
the outſide of the court of the preſent king's 


father, who, under the maſk of à ridiculous ſin- 


gularity, had laid the foundation of the Pruſſian 
greatneſs; they laughed at bis unpowdered hair, 
his dirty boots, his turnep dinners, and his, tall 
men. People knew not that theſe tall men, 
whom they locked upon only as his particular 
amuſement, were under the beſt oſ | diſcipline; 
they knew not that his wnbetitied and  unheſ- 


tringed miniſters were the moſt enlightened pa- 


triots ; that the moſt exact œconomy had made 


the ſmall country of Pruſha richer | than- the 


proud and mighty Auftria. In fine, they knew 
not that Spartan œconomy, and Spartan ſubor- 
dination, which: this ridiculbus king was making 
the characteriſtic of the nation, muſt get the:bet- 
ter of indolence, effeminacy, and profuſion, 
even though the tribe of gentlemen had not been 
fo numerous in Auſtria, as it wass 
This ignorance was the true thing which fome 
perſons haveraſſected to call ir fortune of 
the er 20") el 13147 B95 YA bn 
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The invaſion of Bohemia wich took place 
ſome time after the conqueſt of Sileſia, was un- 
dertaken in conſequence of the moſt preſſing 
and repeated inſtances of the emperor, the head 
of nn MP king was a 
member. 

I have edel aaa and refpoftablle 
Dutch officer, who accompanied count Secken- 
dorff, as adjutant, to Berlin, when he went to 
defire the king to help the emperor: out of the 
diftreſs which he muſt otherwiſe have funk un- 
der. The king was for a long time deaf to all 
repreſentations and entreaties. As count Seck- 
endorff was preſſing him one day upon the pa- 
rade, he ſhewed him a regiment which had ſuf- 
fered confiderably in the firſt Silefian war. 
* Behold, ſays he, what war coſts me; this re- 
giment has loſt above half its men, and ſhall 
J expoſe my people to the danger of being ſo 
roughly | handled again? — This is the king, 
whom people cry out upon as à robber and 
tyrant !—Seckendorft, who was a greater ftateſ- 
man than he was a general, in vain tried all his 
rhetoric to carry his point, nor would any thing 
have induced the king again to become the ene- 
my. of Auſtria, but the being informed in what 
an unmanly manner the Auſtrians had behaved 
in Bavaria, how they bad plundered the ar- 
TY robbed the nobility, laid waſte the coun- 


try, 
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try, and carried the peaſants into captivity; that 


in ſhort, their known pride, their ſpirit of re- 


venge; and their cruelty, gave cauſe to appre- 


hend every thing for the houſe of Bavaria. 
be king undertook to free the emperor from 
his diſtreſs, without hurting Auſtria much, and 
he compaſſed it with a moderation, which the 
unprejudiced part of the world ſtill admires. 
He obliged prince Charles to give the emperor 


breathing room, by forcing him to haſten with 
his army from the Rhine to Bohemia. When 


he had done this he was quiet, and aſking no- 
thing for himſelf, . was contented with having 
done what equity and the ſhare he took in the 
emperor's calamity required of him. It is well 
known what little ſhare his love of robbery and 
conqueſt had in the breaking out of that war in 
which he echpſed all that had been done by an- 
cient or modern heroes. In the very heat of 
this war, in which he himſelf gathered ſo many 
laurels, he wrote a letter to Voltaire, filled with 
mentations on the cruelties of war. Very far 
from being intoxicated with his fame, and un- 
tainted with any degree of the pride which filled 
the breaſt of that Roman governor, who return- 
ing from the government of a diſtant province, 
thought that all Italy muſt inceſſantly be filled 
* the praiſe of his adminiſtration; ; he aſked 


Gellert, 


r 
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Gellert, who ſued to him for peace in the mid- 
dle of the theatre of war, whether be had not 
heard or ſeen that there were three powets in 
arms againſt him; and whether be thought it de- 
pended upon him to make Germany a pteſent of 
peace! So free was he from being elated with the 
eclat of his wronderſul arms, and ſo far from think- 
ing of higher things than how to defend himſelf. 
In this wonderful letter to Voltaire, he pro- 
miſes, when he ſhall once be quiet, to cut off 


the moſt diſtant pretences for war, nor to take 


any concern in the politics of Europe; but to 
give up all his time to the' improvement of his 
own country, zmidft the bleſſings of peace. This 
promiſe hie has hitherto moft religiouſly athered 
to. You think, perhaps, that he did not, in the 
affair of the diviſion of Poland; but he took 
che leaſt part poſſible in that affair: The world 
will be aſtoniſhed, when the particulars of this 
buſineſs come to be known, as none has ever 
been ſo miſrepreſented and diſtorted by political 
motives. I collected at Vienna, ſome very ex- 
traordinary documents relative to this inatter, 
which 1 wlll communicate to you when we meet: 
Thus far is notorious to all mankind, that in 


this famous partition, the king had not a third of 


what fell to Ruſſia, nor a quarter of what Au- 
firia had. A ſtronger proof of the king's mo- 
deration, and of his pacific difpofition, it is im- 


Vol. II. L -. poſſible 
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— to give. Poſſibly the diviſion would 
have been a little more equal if ever the parties 
had come to blows. 1 Sc 16:15 p . 

In the laſt Bavarian war, he again ce 
the ſame wonderful moderation. The cauſe of 
his taking up arms was, to reſtore the houſe of 
Wittelſbach to its inheritance, and to maintain 
the conſtitution of the empire; which, as a 
member of that body, he was bound to ptotect. 
He aſked nothing for himſelf, and did not go a 
ſtep farther than he was forced to, by the 
ſtrongeſt neceſſity. No monarch ever went into 
the field with greater magnanimity, and greater 
diſintereſtedneſs, than the king of Pruſſia did 
on this occaſion. Since the twenty years he has 
given himſelf to philoſophy, he has let ſeveral 
other occaſions go by, which would not have 
been. miſſed by another monarch. who had had 
the ſame powers of war in hand as he had, and 
the watlike dif] chen commonly; attributed to 
bim. Ir! * 

No prince can 1 more * 42 fa man- 
kind, than: what is ſheyn, by the king of Pruſſia 
every day. He intereſts himſelf as much in the 
welfare of a, common farmer, as in the flouriſh- 
— of the greateſt houſe of trade in his domini- 

ns. It is his greateſt pride, and bis | greateſt 
* to read in the yearly liſts, that the po- 
pulation of his country has increaſed. He has 
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not been ſeen fo cheerful for many years, as he 
was upon finding, by the lift given in laſt year, 
that the number of tbe new- born children within 
the year far ſurpaſſed the number of the dead. 
A king who has this way of thinking, is a war- 
nor only when neceſſity compels him to it. His 
Lacedemonian armies only ſerve the purpoſe of 
enabling him to cultivate his country in peace, 
and to bring bis law-ſuits with his neighbours to 
a ſpeedy concluſion. They are evidently not 
the end of his government, but the means; and 
at is only thoſe who are contented with viewing 
the outſide of things, and do not look into the 
ſprings of the Pruſhan government, who think 
them the great object. | 

Some: of the Auſtrian writers think the ling 
could not keep up his armies, if he did not, at 
certain periods, take a ſhare in the diſturbances 
of his neighbours, and raiſe out of them a ſuffi- 
cient revenue for the ſervice of ſome years; but 
this is one of thoſe aſſertions which it is impoſ- 
fible to hear without laughing. 

More than half the army, as — have already 
told you, are ſoreign troops. They ſubſiſt on 
the produce of the country, the conſumption 
of which is immediately connected with the pro- 
greſs of agriculture. Their clothes and linen 
are made of materials which grow in the coun- 
try, ſo that they promote induſtry both by con- 

5 0 L 2 tributing 
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tributing to the raiſing the firſt materials, and by 
the working of them Their pay likewiſe is 
iſſued from the treaſury, in ſuch a way as greatly 
to aſſiſt the general circulation. After their 
time of ſervice has expired, many hundreds of 
the foreign troops continue in the country, and 


ſo promote the purpoſes of agriculture and com- 


merce; but the greateſt part of the natives are 
always upon furlow, and work at home. Upon 
the whole, both induſtry and agriculture rather 
gain than loſe by the army. Indeed you can call 
only the foreigners a ſtanding army; for the na- 
tives are, in time of peace, as Moore has ob. 
ſerved, a regular, e and RY raif- 


ed militia. 


All the military regulations have theſe two 


ends in view; that of preventing the improve- 


ment of agriculture from ſuffering by the num 


ber of troops; and that of making them ſubſer- 
vient to the Circulation of money. For 'theſe 
purpoſes the annual reviews always take place at 
the time of year when feweſt hands are wanted 
for the purpoſes of . agriculture, &c. The troops 
are quartered in the ſeveral provinces in the 
exact proportion of the revenue of theſe pro- 
vinces, ſo that no money can go this way from 
one province to another. Every thing is pre- 
ciſely upon a par. Sileſia has juſt as many 
ee more at Brandenburgh, as it has more 

| revenue; 
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revenue;. and the other provinces in the ſame 
proportion. As che army raiſes near two-thirds 
of the revenue of the ſtate, there remains by this 
means more gold in the provinces than there is 
in any other country in Europe, where common- 
ly the gold flows to the middle, and the capital 
grows rich at the expence of the country, Each 
regiment has a peculiar part of the country aſ- 
ſigned it for recruiting, and in this, or near it, 
are commonly its. ſtanding quarters. By this 
means the troops are not only eaſily got together 
when they are wanted, but the father has always 
his ſon in che neighbourhood, to help him to 
improve. his land, and at the annual review 
time, the latter has not far to go to join his re- 
giment. It is inconceivable how, after this, ſuch 
clamours can be raiſed againſt the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, on account of his army, and how it can be 
repreſented as hurtful to the country. / Thoſe of 
the foldiers who are natives, do not ſpend a long- 
er time with the army than their fellows in the 
Engliſh or Swiſs militia's. . Indeed the maritime 
ſervice in one of theſe countries, and the cuſtom | 
of letting out troops for hire, which prevails in 
the other, tend to deprive them of hands to till 
the ſoil, whereas the Pruſſian army increaſes the 
number of cultivators. . 

The Pruſſian army confiſts of about 190,000 
men, and coſts the king yearly about 20 mul- 
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| lions of florins, or 32 millions of our livres“. 


9 hele men are, indeed, diſciplined into a ſtate of 

mere mechanics, nor can it be denied, that the 
hardſhip of the fate of the common men will 
make one of our modern philoſophers ſhudder; 
and yet, without theſe hardſhips the army would 
not be what it is, ſo that the king muſt be con- 
tent to bear with it as a neceſſary evil, in order 
to ſecure the tranquility of the country. What 
would thoſe who feel ſo much far the Pruſſian 
ſoldiers have ſaid, if they had ſeen the troops of 
Alexander, or Cæſar, which in all probability, 


and from all we can gather from biſtory, had: 


not à milder fate than the Pruſſians F- What do 
I fay a milder fate? Some intelligent men are 
of opinion, chat both the diſcipline of Cafar's 8. 
troops, and the labour required of them, was 
greater than thoſe the Pruſſian ſoldier is expoſed 
to. Be this as it may, there is a diſtinction to 
be made between the Pruſſian troops. The 
fate of the native foldiers, is not ſo hard as is 
generally thought by a ſtranger travelling poſt; 


nor are they, as I have already obſerved, more 
than a well-regulated militia. 


Another obſervation J have made on theſe 
men is, that they are not by any means ſo inſen- 
ſible and Tolky as . have been commonly 

- \ Thought 
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brought to be. On the contrary, I have obſerv- 
ed amongſt them, a grent deal of good - will, and 
a great deal of affection both for their king and 
their country. As during their furlows they 
have other oceupations beſides arms, and keep 
company with other people*befides | their corpo- 
rals and companions, they are civiller and freer 
in their intercourſe thai the foreigners. Theſe 
laſt are enliſted in conſequence of a voluntary 
contract, (for it will be unjuſt to lay to the king's 
charge the decoys of proſeſſed enliſters) the con- 
ditions of Wbich are exa&ly adhered to 
No ſovereign pays more punctually or more 
ſparingly chan the king of Pruſſia; ner is any = 
man obliged to ſerve beyond the time for which 
he is enliſted; as has been falſely pretended. It 
is true, indeed, that the officets employ all their 
powers of perſuaſion to retain a good ſoldier ; 
but à ſtiff and ee PWT NS an d to 
their entreatiess.. 

The neceſſaries of life are e out e 
ſparingly to theſe people, and you may read, 
upon many of their meagre faces, the extremes 
of poverty, added to the extreme of labour. 
But the ſailors, who ſerve other ſtates in time of 
peace for the purpoſes of trade, have hardly a 
milder ſate; nor is it leſs ridlitulous to repreach 
the king of Pruſſia; bn/acconntiof the hardfhips 
to which bis foldiers are expoſed, than it would 
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be to compel) theſe; nations to relinquiſh their 
naxy on account ef the. loſs of men they are 
ſuhjecti to by ſterns, ſalt proviſions, change of 
clunatey feurvy; and. the other accidents of a 
8 * — Wage, and P 


. <a varia and Ft ack: 
bours, he ff endeavour to procure bimſelf, by 
art, what others emjoy in conſequence of their 
natural ſtrength. |. The ſufferings of, a ſmall 


number is no evil; but a good, when the ſtate 


cannot be beneſitted without it and thoſe who 
blame this extraordinary diſcipline, muſt alſo 
with Mr. Linguet, find fault with agticolture,, As 


it falls nearly as hard on the greateſt part of the 


ſubjeQs:of every European ſtate, as the military 
ſervice does on the Pruſſian ſoldierr.. 


The hardſhips too of the fituation, have been 34 


much exaggerated by travellers. Even blows, 
about which fo much has been ſaid, are only 
uſed when the man ſhews incerrigible ſtupidity, 
awkwardneſs, negligence, or wiekedneſs. In no 
armies whatever are recruits treated with more 
gentleneſs than they are in the Pruſſiaud. Their 
corporals teach them the exerciſe, and hew to 


mareh with all poſſible care and attention; nor 
do they grudge to repeat the way of doing the 


thing a Oy times, when the man's feull is 
| hard 
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hard of penetration. But when. once he under- 
tells him, that this for the future will be his 
teacher, if be does net do ben * 

to do. 4+ can 
In the courſe of. wy travel Lhave.oftes had 
occaſion to make a very intereſting obſervation. - 
In all the countries belonging to biſhops, and 
in many of the free ſtates, I met with ſoldiers 
who. bad ſerved, the king of Pruſſia, m Who 
had..moſt of them deſerted from him. As you 
know chat it is my way to be more obſervant of 
men of the lower orders of ſociety, than of thoſe 
who have ſtars and ſtrings; I talked with about 
twenty of theſe deſerters, and. did. not meet 
with one amongſt them who, did net wifh him- 
ſelf : back again with the king of: Pruſſia, I 
have, ſometimes 1 purpoſely contradicted them, 
and have endeavoured to ſhew them what far 
more pleaſant days they enjoyed under their 
biſhop or , magiſtrate, and how impoſſible I 
thought it, from all the accounts I had of the 
Pruſſian army, that they ſhould be diſpleaſed 
with kheir change of ſituation. This did not ſa- 
tisfy chem. They. all ſpoke of the king's great 
achievements with a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
which often ſtrück me not a little, and the con- 
cluſion of what they ſaid was always this: * It 
$0 ay true that, ſoldiers are rather roughly 
| << treated 
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© treated by the king of Pruſſia, bat the pay 
comes regularly the day it is due, and there is 

no inſtance of any man having ever been 

ſtarved to death by him.” When a man does 


his duty, the officer's eye is upon him, and every 


one knows in what rank be may claſs himſelf ; 
in other places men are only half ſoldiers, and 
derive no credit from it. Notwithſtanding they 


have the utmoſt liberty under theſe petty Prin- 
ces, alu are oftener in the ale-houſe than under 
arms whilſt they continue with them, many of 
them, who are young enough, deſert back 
again to the king of Pruſſia. It is remarkable 
enough, too, that in all theſe places they con- 
ſider themſelves as a kind of veterans. In one of 
the epiſcopal reſidencies, I heard an officer 
ſwear at a ſoldier. The ſellow anſwered him 


with a degree of cold pride not to be deſcribed; 


Sir officer, I have ſerved the king of PRO 
And the officer was filent.' 


The frequent deſertions are the ph yes 


tions which men make to the Pruſhan military 


eſtabliſhment. It is very true, that upon march- 
| tug into an enemy's country, a twelfth or fif- 
teenth of the King's army leaves him; but they 
come back with intereſt after a fortunate action, 
and though, aſter unfortunate actions, ſo many 


of the foreign troops deſert, his own ſubjects de- 


ſext leſs than any ſoldiers upon earth. 


A new 


/ 
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A new inſtance of che king's wiſdom and 
goodneſs in not being willing to expoſe the 
country to any diſtreſs, is ſhewn in bis willing- 
neſs rather to bear with theſe ineonveniencies, 
han have” more of his ſubjects under arms. 
After the battle of Collin, half che army deſert. 
ed; and at Roſbach his army was made up ak 
Won entirely of his on troops; but mark — be 
beat our armies; ind the armies of the empire, 
and the laſt ſerved him to compleat his reg 
ments which had ſuffered. Thus it always goes. 
The Germans who © inhabit near the 'Rhine, 
Maine, and countries about the upper parts of 
the Danube, always: join the victorious army. 
When the emperor is ſortunate, they leave the 
king for him; and when the charices- turn, they 
turn with them. In the mean time they muſt of 
courſe always ſand. one action" i the place 
where they are. OG | 

With regard to the interior pint and 
raQics of the Pruſſian army, all I can tell you 
about them is, that no foreigners'know any thing 
of the matter. Mr. Guibert, the celebrated 
French writer on the ſubject, is looked upon 
here as the moſt miſerable driveller in the world; 
and they pointed out ſeveral things to me, which 
he had entirely miſtaken. I will give only one 
ſpecimen, which 1 happen to recollect. He 
WE that the cylindrical rammer of the Prut- 

hans, 
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s, depreſſes the gun tod much when they 
— This is not only falſe in fad, but Mr. 
Guibert overlooked. ſomething here, which the 
Pruſſians conſider as à xemarkable advantage. 
They always lower the gun a little when they 
| preſent, becauſe they have obſerved that it is al- 


ways raiſed a little by. the natural ſhaking of the 


_ the enemies fire. They ſay we loſt J know not 


what battle in Flanders, hy our men always fir. 
to make their people fixe lower, that ſome f 


the offieers oven lowered the guns of the later 
wich their arms and ſticks. ot 

In my opinion, the ſame, ching is is to Pesch 
fer ved in this, as in every other part of the Prof- 
fan government. It is not ſo much the myſtery 
which obtains, as the ſimplicity of things, which 
people overlook, and judge falſely about. They 
feek for artiſice where, there really is none, and 
ſet up myſtery . becauſe things are too. near 
their noſes to be ſeen; I was. aſſured by ſeveral 
officets, that in marches (which they conſider as 
one of the moſt important parts of the art of 
war, though they do not make a hole regiment 
ſtand for ſome minutes on one leg, in order to 
teach them how to preſerve che equilibrium of 
the body,) there are certain little things, which 


people do not obſerve, on which the whole de- 
pends. 
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pends. The king fuffers no perſon tobe preſent at 
the grand manæuures, without particular permiſ- 
on; but this is probably done more to prevent 
the-troops being diſturbed by a ſwarm of ſpec- 
tators, than to make a myſtery of any thing. It 
requires indeed a very nice and-welkaccuſtomed 
eye, as well as a very favourable ſituation in the 
field; to ſee and underſtand a Pruſſian manauure; 
ſo that amongſt twenty profeſſional men, who 
_ are ſpectators, there ſhall hardly be one that 
can compaſs it. This is the true cauſe why the 
Pruſſian officers: themſelves can give ſo little ac- 
count of their own art. Every man has too 
much to do upon his own ſpot, to be able to at- 
As wonderful as the Pruſſian infantry is, it is 

ſtill inſinitely ſurpaſſed by the cavalry, acoord- 
ing to the teſtimony of all the officers I have ſpo - 
ken with. Even Engliſh travellers, who are not 
apt to give any favourable accounts of what 
they meet with in other countries, and who 
are ſo proud of their own cavalry, conſeſs that 
this part of the Pruſſian army goes beyond all 
that ean be conceived of it. The king bimſelf 
ſays of them, that they always - ſtand to advan» 
tage between him and the enemy he expects. 
He ſpends immenſe” ſums upon tbem, and ſends 
for horſes as far as Tartary. The Pruffan offi- 
cers, though not given to boaſting, aſſert, that 
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in all the hiſtory. of the art of war, there is not 


an inſtance. of the cavalry's ever having been 


brought to the point of perfection it is now 
brought to in Pruſſia. They ride always full 
gallop; but their evolutions: Are:as exact as ** 
of thoſe of the infant. 

They look upon the attack of the Wi as 
not to be ſtood by the infantry. The king's ca- 
valry is above 80,000 ſtrong, and he every year 
uſes 5000 freſh horſes. The emperor takes all 
poſſible pains to rival the king in this reſpect; 
but he is ſtill at a great diſtance from him, 
though his cavalry is beyond 3 the 
beſt in Europe, after the Pruſſian. 

A great advantage poſſeſſed by the. Pruſſan 

army is the uniform diſcipline that obtains all 
through. There are particular maſters of exer- 
eiſe for every diviſion of the army. Theſe, the 
colonels themſelves muſt not control, when they 
are exerciſing their regiments, though they are 
oſten only majors. This oceaſions an attention 
to a great number of little things, which in 
other armies, particularly our own, depend only 
on the will of the colonel; and are therefore: o- 
ten neglected. By this means the whole muſt 
harmonize better, for when rules are the ſame, 
the alacrity, or negligence of the colonels or 

majors in the execution, a a ande a. 
ference in regiments, 
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Another cauſe, which, in my opinion, greatly 
contributes to the excellence of the army, is the 
high birth of- the officers. They are moſt of 
them of the firſt nobility of the country, and you! 
hardly meet with one foreigner in twenty. They 
muſt all have been educated at the'cadet's ſchool, 
and have ſerved as cadets : I have ſome very 
reſ pectable acquaintance amongſt them. They 
are in every reſpect well-educated people, and 
upon the whole very ſenſible men. The ſmall 
pay of the ſubalterns obliges them to be œcono- 
mical, which 1s of greatadvantage to the ſervice. 
They have all a martial appearance, and that 
alacrity in every thing, which beſpeaks men 
always ready to cut a knot with their ſwords. 
I beheve that the Pruſhan army has an advan- 
tage over the Auſtrian, from the Pruſſian nobi- 
lity not being ſo powerful as the Auſtrian. 
You cannot expect from oounts and princes with 
large incomes, that exact ſubordination and ſim- 
plicity, which is the ſoul of the Pruſſian army. 
Our experienced officers make a great outery 
about the irregularities in ſervice, which are 
perpetually ariſing from the intrigues of private 
families; and it is well known that the En- 
gliſh army is as ill circumſtanced in this re- 
ſpect. 

The Auſtrians are by nature a far ſtouter race 
of ſoldiers than the Pruſſians, but this does not 


avail 
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_ avail them; for, aſter all that has been ſaid of 
the advantage of art over uncultivated nature, 
no ſtronger. inſtance can be-ſhewn of it, than 
bringing up a miſerable artificial being, with all 
his art about him, 39 face a natural man, who is 
without it. The natural man, ho were they 
both unarmed, would be able to tear to pieces a 
dozen ſuch creatures, lies ſtretched out at the 
{cet of the wretched man of art, 28 ſoon , as * | 
latter gives fire. 

The ſame truth ;holds end: wi | 
mies that are more or leſs diſciplined, nor are 
the natural qualities of the ſoldier able to ftand 
againſt thoſe which are acquired by art. 
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Berlin. 


Wu EN we read in Linguet's Annals that the 
king of Pruſſia had more ſoldiers than peaſants, 
during the laſt Sileſian war, we are naturally 
apt to take it for a box mot; but I am apt to 
think it rank ignorance. The man who. could 
adviſe the European powers to help the houſe of 


Auſtria to a part of Germany, in order to enable Rt 


it to oppoſe the Turk on all ſides, is very capable 
of making ſuch a blunder. He eſtimated the 
Pruſſian territories by the map, where, on account 
of their broken appearance, they make but a ſor- 
ry figure, and ſo naturally fell into the opinion of 
its being impoſſible for more than 200,000 men 
to inhabit ſo narrow a flip of land. | 
What confirms me in this opinion, is the ig- 
norance people are in with regard to the real 


ſtrength of Pruſſia, which yet they ought to be 


better acquainted with, partly by the informa- 
tion of their eyes, arf partly from German docu- 
ments, which are open to every man. 
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Mr. Pilati, one of the few foreigners who 
underſtand German, and derive their knowledge 
from the fountain head, relates, that the king of 
Pruſſia had not more than 120,000 men, when he 
made his firſt conqueſt. | 

When the king came to the crown, his own 
territories contained at leaſt 2,200,000 inhabi- 
tants; Brandenburg had 600,000 ; Pruffia 
60,000 ; Pomerania 300,000 ; Magdeburgh'and 
Halberſtadt 300,000 3 and his own Weſtphalian 
dominions at leaſt 400,000. His income conſiſt- 
ed of at leaſt 12 millions of florins, and he had 
inherited 4 wonderful treafure of oy money 
from his father. | 

It is likewiſe a very generally rnodvel preju- 
dice, that Prufha is not ſtrong enough to main- 
tain itſelf hereafter in the ſtate of ſplendour to 
which the preſent king has raiſed it. It is very 
true, that with regard to interior ſtrength, there 
are but few of the European powers which do 
not ſurpaſs the Pruſſian ; but, as long as the ſyſ- 
tem of government ſhall laſt which has been eſta- 
bliſhed by the king, 1t will always be able to 
meaſure ſwords with .any power in Europe. In 
{faQ, the true ſtrength of a ſtate does not conſiſt 
ſo much in the quantity of its poſitive force, as in 
the uſe made of it; but there is no power in Eu- 
rope which is able to ſtretch every nerve and 
every fibre, as the Pruſſian certainly can. Be- 

| ſides 
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ſides this, if population continues to encreaſe as 
it has done during the time of the preſent ad- 
miniſtration, the poſitive force itſelf will encreaſe 
faſter than that of any other country: | 

The Pruſſian dominions, of which no ſon 
can have an idea in the map, contain 3650 
German ſquare miles, which is as much as the 
kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, and Portugal, put to- 
gether." The population is about fix millions. 
The kingdoms of Sweden; Denmark, and Por- 
tugal, put together, do not contain ſo many in- 
habitants; nor does England alone contain as 
many. As the Pruſſian population does not 
yet bear any proportion to the ſize of the coun- 
try, and as that is not yet all cultivated, the 
Pruſſian population is ſuſceptible of a great en- 
creaſe. With regard to goodneſs of territory; 
the country 1n general may be counted amongſt 
the middling ſort. The foil of Brandenburgh 
indeed, is remarkably bad; but that of Magde- 
burg, Halberſtadt, Cleves, the marquifate of 
La Mark, and ſome parts of Sileſia, Pomerania, 
and Pruſſia, is remarkably good. When, in 
proceſs of time, they have acquired the degree 
of culture of which they are capable, they will 
be able to ſupport eight millions of perſons. 
Beſides theſe, this court has much to expect from 
an acceſhon of the marquiſate, of Anſpach 
and Bareith; and it is ten to one that it will 
| 3 come 
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come in for a ſhare, when the courts. of 
Vienna and Peterſburgh ſhall execute the plan 
—_— the Porte, which they have been engaged 
in ever ſince the emperor's journey to Fevert 
burgh: 
This plan bas been ſpoken of here * 1 
time with a great degree of confidence, and as it 
is impoſſible that whenever it takes place, this 
court ſhould fit idle, I will lay before you the 
political opinions of thoſe perſons who deſerve 
the moſt credit. They ſay the two imperial 
courts hardly need the third part of their troops 
to be a match for the Turk. The king's ſitua- 
tion 18 therefore critical, for he is placed be- 
tween two courts, each of which equals him in 
ſtrength, even aſter they have ſent out one hun- 
dred and eighty, or two hundred thouſand men 
_ againſt the eaſtern enemy.—This is true; but if 
the king chooſes to oppoſe their meaſures, 
France, who is more intereſted in this affair than 
the Pruſſian court, on account of the Levant 
trade, which is an object of eight millions a year, 
muſt naturally ſeek for a connection with him. 
France, however, has had the folly, at a time 
when the weſt and north were occupied by the 
two moſt formidable powers that hiſtory knows 
of, to waſte her power at ſea ; and the two im- 
perial courts ſuffered her to ſpend herſelf in the 
American war, in which ſhe had no manner of 
| concern, 
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concern, till ſhe was intirely exhauſted. - By this 


means ſhe has loaded herſelf with debt, and 


will not be able to maintain the balance in the 
Eaſt. By the bye, brother; it is very humbling 
to. a Frenchman to obſerve: how they ſpeak of 
the power of France in this country. They af- 
fect to think our armies might make a tolerable 
ſtand againſt Dutch, Piedmonteſe, or ſuch troops, 
or at moſt againſt the army of the ſtates of. the 
empire; but that they would make no reſiſtance 


at all if oppoſed to the Ruſſian or Auſtrian armies. 


But to return—The king of Pruſſia, whoſe age 
and. love of philoſophical quiet incline him to 
peaceful councils, would let himſelf be perſua- 
ded to peace by a ſlice of Poland. Something 


| be muſt'have—for ſhould it pleaſe him to put his 
old weather-beaten head out, he would find 


curing ſuch. aſſiſtance from Sweden, Denmark, 
and other German courts, as would enable him 


to make head againſt both the imperial courts ; 


eſpecially if. France was to. do for the Porte, 


what its fleets enable it to do, or was to ſorce the 


emperor to make a diverſion in the Netherlands 


and in Italy, where ſhe might be aſſiſted by 
the kings of Naples and Sardinia. Difficult as 
it may. be, to make ſo powerful a head, and 
unlikely that all circumſtances ſhould concur, 
we way venture to ſay that it is ten to one the 


courts. 
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courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh will father 
chooſe to make the king quiet in his own way, 
than drive him to the utmoſt. Only ſhew him 
that it is worth his while, and probably he will 
contribute his ſhare in driving the Turks out, or 
at leaſt guarantee the imperial courts againſt the 
attempts which may be made by any other 
powers of Chriſtendom, to —— their ope- 
rations. * 
Ide cburts of Peterſburgh and Vienna ſhall, 
as they have the power, proceed to the execu- 
tion of this plan; the loſs of our profitable trade 
to the Levant, muſt be the inevitable conſe- 
quence of the ruinous American war, the end of 
which we cannot yet ſee, and which we cannot 
get as much by as we are ſure to loſe by this 
means. Our wine trade to the north muſt like wiſe 
ſuffer from this cauſe, as the Poles have been long 
at work on a canal, which, by means of the many 
rivers which paſs through their country, is to 
unite the Atlantic and Black Seas, and to bring 
wine for the ſupply of all the north, from the 
provinces which now conſtitute Turkey in Eu- 
rope. Not to ſay that Europe will have two 
more powers at ſea, which will be hoſtile to us 
on the Mediterranean. All this gives us good 
reaſon to blame the fleets built at the expence 
of ourland forces. We have only one hope left, 
which 
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which: is, that Ruſſia and Auſtria cannot long 
continue friends, n e ſo near one ano- 
then. 2 

The Pruſſian en has alſo great im- 
provements of another kind to expect. If it was 
once compact and cloſe together, it would be 
a conſiderable deal ſtronger than it now is. 
They often talk of an exchange of the Pruſſian 
territories in Weſtphalia, and the duchies of Ba- 
reith and Anſpach for Mecklenburg, Anhalt and 
Laufhts. This would be very advantageous for 
the king, but it is 0 difficult to bring 
about. 

The king's income is about thirty- four mil- 
lions of Saxon florins, or eighty-nine millions 
of livres“. His civil liſt is incredibly and un- 


commonly ſmall. - His firſt miniſters appoint- | 


ments are 15,000, florins. I know ſome privy 


_ counſellors in Vienna who have more. The 


ſtate of his ambaſſadors, at the greateſt courts, 
does not amount to more than 15,000 florins. 
The public of Vienna laughed at the Baron 
Riedeſel, the editor of the Journey to Greece, 
for not having from thirty to forty thouſand flo- 


Tins, like the imperial miniſter; but he knew 


very well, u, that the qualities of a good miniſter 
. About 370,832.. 


are 
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are not to be found in his pocket. Accordingly 
a long time did not paſs before he gave the ton 


in the beſt ſocieties, and his jealouſy for the he- 
nour of his maſter, made ſeveral of the enyperor's 


miniſters aſhamed, who were much er ou 


than he was. 


Sileſia is the ads: of: wok — 
after the kingdom of Pruſſia. It is only half as 
big as this, but has nearly the ſame number of 


inhabitants, and yields very near as much. 
_ 'FheSllefia linens are famous all over the world; 


and the king has juſt opened a trade with Spain 
for them, which was formerly in the hands of the 
Hamburghers. They have likewiſe a large trade 
for handkerchieſs. The Sileſian foreſts alſo af. 
ford a great deal of wood for ſhip-building. 
The Ville de Paris, which was taken the 12th 


of April . year, | was n m: * Sileſian 


wood. 
Having made et e int different 


parts of the Pruſſian dominions, I have obſerved 


that there is no where ſo much poverty as in the 
two towns of Berlin and Potſdam. This pro- 
bably it is, which has contributed to bring the 
country into diſcredit with ſoreigners. The 
high price of the neceſſaries of life in theſe two 
cities, the great number of idle people, the ſmall 
pay of many civil and military ſervants, the 
pinching way m which many of the ſmaller no- 

bility, 
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bility; ubo muſt have their ſervants 'G@id often 


their debts) live, and” the great luxury of dreſs, 


may be the cauſes of this. Upon the whole, 


the country appears to me, though not rich, yet 


in a ſtate ſufficiently proſperous: The equal diſ- 
tribution of the coin amongſt many people, 
makes the ſum not ſo ſtriking as it is in other 
places, in which a nobleman covers che poverty 


ol an hundred por countryinen by his-diflipa- 


tion This is not the caſe here; here are no 
perſqns in the Pruſſian dominioms, ſome of the 
large feudal nobles in Sileſia only excepted, who 
poſſeſs above thirty thouſand guilders inconie in 


landed eſtates. Indeed you cannot find more 


than three houſes which have twenty thouſand 
florins; but ſtill the inhabitants are upon the 
whole as remote from. extreme poverty: as from 
exoeſſive riehes, and ysu meet with as few beg- 
gars here as in. any dther country in Europe. 
There is no gtound for the aſſertion of ſome tra- 
vellers, that mani factures do not thrive in this 
country, for I did not ſee one city, though ever 
ſo ſmall, in which there were not ſome flouriſh- 
ing manufactures. It has indeed been objected 
to the king; that his ſyſtem of finance has ruined 
the fair of Franeſort en the Oder; but the 
trade carried on there were a kitil of Jewiſh bu- 
fineſs, which might perhaps be profitable to the 
merchants of the Place, but was rather hurtful 
than 
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than uſeful to the reſt of the country. The ſame 


objection, upon the ſame narrow grounds, is made 


to the emperor, with regard to the fair of * | 


in the Tyrol. Ia, Y tee 


With regard to the Wen and nen 4 7 
all kinds, Berlin is, without a doubt, one of the 


firſt cities in the world. It is obliged to the king 
for this pre-eminence, His father was as ortho- 


dox and ſtiff as the late emperor of Germany; 
and the Muſes, who without liberty do not live 


at their eaſe, fled: from him of courſe. Tbis ſilly 


prince baniſhed the celebrated/Wolfe, who cer- 


tainly was no infidel; but the king had no libe- 
ral ideas; he confidered. every. ſtudy, except 
thoſe of - divinity and finance, as nonſenſe 
and deluſions of the devil, and his Treaſurer was 
a greater man in his eyes, than Wolfe, Leibnitz, 


or Newton. The preſent king, who is a true 
friend of ſthe arts and ſœiences, has eſtabliſhed 


a freedom of thinking in his eountry, which is not 


to be met with any where out of England. Nei- ; 
ther orthodoxy:nor politics reſtrain philoſophy in 


this country; but whilſt every proſeſſor t Vien- 


na is teaching that land and people are the pri- 


vate property of the monarch, they publiſh: here, 


without the leaſt fear of danger, that the king is 


nothing more than a fadl- holder, or the firſt a- 
mongſt his fellows: As to religion, the Jews 
en declare that the Meſſiah is not yet come; 

the 


[ 
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the Catholics, that they eat him every day, and 
that the pope is the head of all princes; the pro- 
teſtants, that the pope is the wild beaſt in the 
Apocalypſe, and the whore of Babylon; the 
Greeks, that there is no Trinity ; the Turks, that 
Mahomet was a greater prophet than either Je- 
ſus or Moſes ;' and the whole race of infidels, 
that there never has been any prophet at all. 
All theſe things are conſidered as bare ſpecula- 
tions of the cloſet by the police; and any prieſt, 
rabbi, or cadi, defiring to make an auto-de-fe, 
would be the firſt to GCEUPY 2 re 
faggotss. 7 

The king has an academy, iich is not com- 
poſed of the beſt wits to be met with here. 
Theſe are, however, ſome men of true merit 


amongſt this generally very indifferent ſet. But 


Frederick, as has been obſerved by-feveral of his 
enemies, has a prejudice in favour of foreigners, 
and had rather take one of our fournaliſts to fill 
up his academy, than any of the German literati. 
Mr. Pilati has obſerved, that ſeveral of the Ger- 
man men of letters would make a better figure 
in this academy, than moſt of the foreigners who 
are in it. The king does not think ſo; but it then 
muſt be confeſſed, that he has given the Germans 


® Reviewers. 


full 
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full revenge on this ſubjeR, by the publication 
of his eſſay fur la Lierature Allamunde, which 
makes ĩt very evident that he knows nothing at 
all of their literature or their language. The 
reaſon of this is alſo obvious. When he began 
his courſe, German literature was ſtill in its in- 
fancy, and there prevailed at Berlin eſpecially, 
a barbarity which muſt have vexed him ſorely. 
His taſte was conſequently formed on the French 
and Italian models; and the company he kept in 
his hours of recreation, conſiſted only of perſons 
of theſe nations. In proceſs of time, light ad- 
vanced in Germany, but he did not perceive the 
blaze it made in its progreſs. He himſelf wrote 
and ſpoke only in French; and the jeſts of the 
foreign wits who ſurrounded him, and knew no 

German, increaſed his prejudices, both againſt a 
language which he could neither ſpeak nor write, 
and againſt a nation which he knew only by its 
dark melancholy humours, and ſtiff cut of the 
clothes for which che inhabitants of Berlin were 
remarkable in his father's time, and which they 
have not yet entirely thrown off. When the 
{ame of German literature increaſed, and incon- 
teſtible proofs of ĩts eminence were offered to be 
laid before him, it was impoſſible for him to enter 
into the beauties of a language which he had al- 
ways treated as barbarous, and of which he 

could only write and ſpeak the moſt miſerable 


Jargon. 
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jargon. In order to diſcover the beauties in any 
tongue whatever, it is neceſſary to be acquainted 
with its peculiar idiom; for it is in this caſe as it 
is with an actor which fucceeds one that had 
been the favourite of the public. The new actor 
may poſſeſs all that art and nature can beſtow 
upon him, ſtill he will tot do enough for general 
expectation on his firſt appearance; the ſpecta - 
tors muſt have time to grow familiar with his 
peculiar pronunciation, his carriage, and a 
number of trifling circumſtances, which only hurt 
him from the compariſon with his predeceſſor, 
in whom many things of the ſame kind did not 
make unfavourable impreſſions, on account of 
the babit which people were under of ſeeing 
them- Ihe king, who never had time to ſpare 
from the cares of his ſtate, to make himſelf tho- 
rough maſter of the beauties of the language, and 
to wear away the prejudice he had formed 
againſt it, was rather confirmed in his prejudices 
than ſhaken in them, by the proofs that were laid 
before him, of the contrary opinion. It is poſſi- 
ble too that his inſtructors might not be happy 
in the choice of the works they took to convince 
him. After all, if we conſider that ever ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne he has only uſed lite- 
rature for a recreation and amuſement, we ſhall 
not be very angry with him for his averfion to 
German literati. The ton of the polite world is 

ſeldom 
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ſeldom found united to their learning, and their 
wits are maſtly ſtunted by the ſeverer ſtudies 
of their reſpective profeſſions. Whilſt in other 
nations the literati often ſacrifice their under- 
ſtanding to their genius, theſe - always offer up 
the former at the ſhrine of the latter. Hunger 
and want of knowledge & the world render them 
boortſh and untractable in ſocial life, though at 
the ſame time they form the imaginary worlds 
of which they write, after quite a different ſyſtem 
from what they practiſe, and know how to give 
their writings a poliſh which they want them- 
ſelves. The profeſſional countenances of the 
Dutch literati, and the ſtudies of the beaux efprits, 
which came to the king's notice, could not re- 
commend German literature much to him: 
doubtleſs the genius of the nation contributed 
ſomething to the preference he gave the French 
and Italians. The German genius is dull, and 
though many of their pieces do not abſolutelyſtink 
of the lamp, yet you may eaſily obſerve that they 
have come with difficulty from the authors. In 
conſequence of this, they ſeldom recommend 
themſelves as fine writers, even when they are 
moſt entertaining ; for they have not the livelineſs 
which enables the French and Italians to mark 
the remarkable parts of a thing in a minute, 
and to give a neatneſs to obſervations often pal- 
try enough in themſelves. Religion is alſo in 
ſome 
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ſome meaſure the cauſe of this. The proteſtants 
are accuſtomed to give too great a preference to 
the uſeful over the agreeable, and as the ca 

lies, whoſe religion gives the fineſt ſcope to 

powers of wit and imagination, are in Germany, 
all plunged in the deepeſt barbarity, it is not to 
be wondered at that the king chooſes, for his 
hours of recreation, Italian Abbes rather than 


German paſtors, who are often much ſuperior to 
them in real knowledge, but who have the air 


of their cathedrals, and are apt to fall into 
the preaching tone, with which it is impoſſible 


that the king ſnould be pleaſed. The ſame 


thing obtains with reſpect to the writers of 


German politics and hiſtory. In point of truth, 


and the knowledge of bare facts, they far ſur- 
paſs the hiſtorians and politicians of all other 
countries, but they do not know how to make 
their heroes ſpeak, nor how to give them a beau- 
tiful dreſs. It is certainly better to be true and 
dry, than falſe and witty; but truth alſo allows 
itſelf to be joined with wit, which makes it flip 
_ down more ghbly. The complaints which the 


king makes on this head, in his eſſay againſt his 


countrymen, fur la Literature Allemande, are cer- 


tainly well grounded; but his remarks on the 
ſchools, as well as his proofs of the want of ge- 


mus of ſeveral Dutch writers, are certainly not 
well choſen. The OY of darts as thick as the 


arm, 
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arm, and the ring on the finger ef Time, have 
been univerſally . exploded. ia Germany for the 
laſt twenty years. As to the ſchools, in no coun- 
try in Europe are they ſo flouriſhing as in the 
king's own dominions. The Germans proceed 
intirely by rule, and even in things in which | 
they are not calculated to improve themſelves, 
they are able to give the beſt directions to others. 
No nation ſurpaſſes them in eſtimating the pro- 
ductions of genius. They have given the beſt 


rules how a hiſtory is to be written; which, how- 


ever, like all the rules in the univerſe, have not 
yet produced a ſingle genius. In the mean time, 
rules and criticiſm of authors, 1s all that en 
goes forward in the ſchools. | 
Nothing ſo much prevents the progreſs of 
German genius, as the indifference of the princes 
of Germany to German literature; but on this ac- 
count, in my opinion, they deſerve no reproach ; 
for if they go on as they have begun for ſome 
time, to encourage agriculture, to make the arts 
alive, to improve legiſlation and manners, and 
to pay their debts; theſe manly, theſe imperial 
purſuits, will, as the king well obſerves in his 
Eflay on German Literature, contribute more 
to the happineſs and glory of the nation, than 
if their poets and hiſtorians eclipſed all thoſe of J 


old and modern times. This, however, is my 


own private opinion. But when one of the firſt 
princes 
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princes of Germany reproaches his countrymen, 
as the king of Pruſſia has done, for not having 
produced a Virgil, -a Horace, a Tully, a Cor-- 
neille, a Moliere, a Voltaire, and a Jaſſo, one 
would think that they ought to contribute to the 
progreſs of taſte and language, and to the deve- 
lopement of genius: whereas I met with no 
court in Germany, in which a foreign dialect 
did not prevail. In all places but Saxony, the 
immediate followers of the court generally ſpoke 
their mother-tongue wretchedly, nor was their 
French and Italian jargon leſs miſerable. No 
man can make his way at either of theſe courts 
without the French language. In moſt it is ac- 
counted vulgar and unbecoming to ſpeak your 
own language; and yet the court is the only 
place where language can acquire the rounding 
and the lightneſs which is to e it from 
the brogue of Barbarians. 

In France and Italy the court olntiibines moſt 
to the poliſh of the language; for it is not the 
writer who makes the language, but words and 
expreſſions muſt have acquired the right of deni- 
zenſhip in good company, before any author can 
uſe them without offence. The jealouſy of ſpeak- 
ing their own language well and with taſte, is 
an object of the ſame pride and pleaſure to 
the great folks, who always aſſume the tone 
of the court) as the being diſtinguiſhed in their 


dreſs, cheir hair, and their demeanour. Even 
Vol. II. N in 
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in Greece and Rome, good company, and the 
buſineſs of the ſtate, contributed much more to 
the forming their languages than the writers, 
who did not appear till after thoſe nations had 
already acquired a very conſiderable degree of 
poliſh. But upon what models are the German 
writers to form themſelves? On the pulpit? 
Few people in high life pay any attention to 
what paſſes there. On the courts of juſtice? by 
the nonſenſical law jargon, and the cold and te- 
dious form of ſuits? No, no, this cannõt be: 
there muſt be Roman tribunals, and a Roman 
adminiſtration of juſtice, before a Cicero can 
paſſibly be expected. As to tranſaRtions with 
foreigners, which were formerly a wide field for 
German eloquence, they are moſtly carried on 
in the French language: There are ſeveral 
princes who have their very proclamations writ- 
ten in French, and tranſlated out of it before 
they publiſ them to their ſubjects. The diet of 
Ratifbon, the only place where the ſcattered 
nations of the empire form an aggregate, and 
can conſider themſelves as a whole; and where 
the love of their country, ambition, and even 
national pride, ought to make Demoſthenes', 
Ciceros, Burkes, and Foxes; this celebrated 
diet is the temple of "ſleep; inſenſibility, filent 
corruption, the darkeſt nonſenſe and treachery. 
All the nnen miniſters, and 


CY 
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moſt of thoſe with the miniſters of the German 
courts themſelves, are carried on in French, and 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates itſelf, every thing is 
carried on by a ſingle yea; you ſeldom hear a 
nay, and commonly all is ſoon brought to a de- 
ciſion. As to the emperor's court at Vienna, 
there is a jargon there; which not one man of 
leters in ten can underſtand; nor is that of 
Weſslar one jot behind it in unintelligibleneſs. 
The German nation is no where brought toge- 
ther in a point, nor is it accuſtomed to conſider 
itſelf -as one and the ſame nation; hence the 
language can be as little fixed as the character 
is. But if theſe impediments were once to be 


removed, ſtill the German genius would always 


be kept back by want of encouragement. | 
The ſmall court of Weimar is the only one I 
have yet met with in Germany, where the na- 
tional genius is not left to ſtarve; but in order 
to feed it, the duke is forced, by the ſcantineſs 
of his income, to make his wits counſellors, ſe- 


cretaries; and lord high treaſurers. Klopſtock is 


perhaps the only poet alive, who ſhews any 
thing like a well underſtood patronage in any of 


the German princes. In a word, the moſt miſe- 
rable of onr journaliſts will make his fortune 
ſooner at a German court, than the greateſt wri- 
ter of the country. There is a viſible proof of 
this | in the ſtate of the academy of this country. 


N 2 Amongſt 
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Amongſt: the numerous tribe of literati of this 
country, qui. ne ſont rien paſs meme academiciens, 
I was. made moſt; happy in the acquaintance 
of the Jew Moſes Mendelſohn, Meſſrs. Buſ- 
ching, Teller, Spalding, Nicolai, and Madam 
Karſchin. | 

The firſt of theſe is one of the moſt 0 
able writers in Germany. His works are ele- 
gant, and his ſtyle has a neatneſs, richneſs and 
preciſion, which muſt in time make him claſ- 
ſical. He is at the head of a houſe of trade, 
and brings out his philoſophy as he can. He 
amuſes himſelf at his ſpare hours with the pub- 
lication of fragments of his ſcattered opinions. 
He has all the elegance in his manner which diſ- 
55 es his writings, and it helps him to carry 

a corpulent unwieldy bod. 

„ Buſching, Teller, and Spalding, are members 
of the conſiſtorial court. 

The firſt is the greateſt hs i in 
Europe, His deſcription of Europe far ſurpaſſes, 
in point of accuracy and fullneſs, every thing 
chat has gone before. Geography is a ſcience 
which, from the various changes which take 
place every hour, muſt of courſe have many de- 
ſects; but I doubt whether it be poſſible to do 
more than has been done by Buſching. Not only 
his immenſe induſtry, which is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in a work of this kind, but his wonderful 

acute- 
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acuteneſs in the choice of his help-mates, is moſt 
admirable. His hiſtorical and geographical 
magazine contains the moſt ample materials for 
modern hiſtory, particularly that of Ruſſia: He 
himſelf is an inexhauſtible fund of anecdotes of 
the European courts; nor'is there a fingle one 
amongſt them all, with whoſe circumſtances he 
is not well acquainted, as if he kept a ſervant 
fee'd in each of them. As he poſſeſſes a great 
variety of living languages, none of the geogra- 
phical, political, or hiſtorical productions of the 
age eſcape him; the whole world lies ever be- 
fore him, juſt as a part of Switzerland does be- 
fore General Pfiſſer of Lucern, who you know 
has contrived to delineate not only the natural 
and phyſical ſtate of each country, but alſo the 
motions of the men in them. I talked to Buſ- 
ching of finiſhing. his valuable geography, but 
he alledged his numerous occupations, which 
prevent his undertaking the taſk he affeRted to 
be delighted with. I could diſcover, however, 
amidſt all this, that he is deterred by the difficul- 
ties of it; and indeed Aſia, Africa, and America, 
are not ſo eaſy to be deſcribed as Europe was. 
I find, however, that he has done a 2 great deal | 
towards theſe. _ | 

Teller and Spalding are the moſt unprieftlike 
| prieſts that I know. No ſoul upon God's earth 
is in danger of being damned by them for his 


ſpecula· 
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ſpeculative opinions. Their religion is taporee 
tical and practical philoſophy, Both of them 
are wonderful preachers, elegant writers, and 
deans of churches. , Contrary to the generality 
of proteſtant teachers, they have comfortable in- 
comes, to which it 'is probable they owe much 
of the ſoſtneſs and gentleneſsof their manners, as 
it is often hunger that makes divines ill-manner- 
ed, rough, and untractable, 

Ramler is one of the moſt amiable poets in all 
Germany, and none has carried the poliſh of his 
verſe ſo high as he, He has ſomewhat of the 
ſharp and ſhort points of Horace, as well as of 
his nervous and crowded periods. His language 
is claſſical. He is profeſſor at the cadet ſchools, 
but not in very good circumſtances. 

Mr. Nicolai is a prodigy as an original writer, 
but poſſibly ſtill greater as a compiler. His Se- 
baldus Nothanker, is one of the beſt German no- 
vels; it is quite original, and abounds in ſtriking 
characters and intereſting ſituations. As he is 
a bookſeller, no body can find fault with bim 
for regulating his authorſhip according to. the 
pounds and ſhillings it brings in. There is no 
German writer, except only Wieland, (who, not- 
withſtanding his own notorious Jew practices i in 
this branch, has dared to blame him for it,) who 
knows how to dreſs his commodities ſo well ac: 
cording to the public taſte, and to ſend them out 

| 8 
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at a proper time. His own intereſt, however, 
often, coincides with that of the public, and 
chey run together. Germany is obliged to him 
for a Literary Journal, which in point of ſolidity 
and real merit, has not its equal in Europe. As 
he is only the compiler, there is no being angry 
with him if a partial review of a book now and 
then ſlips in; but there are very few of theſe; 
whereas all the Reviews of other nations are, 
generally ſpeaking, plots upon the credulity and 
ignorance of mankind. His converſation is ſin- 
gularly intereſting, as be is poſſeſſed of a fund of | 
anecdotes , of German writers, which, if they 
were publiſhed, would ſurpaſs every chronicle 
that has hitherto been called ſcandalous*. He 
knows all their clubs, and the ſecrets of their 
private houſes. | | 
Madam. Karſchin is an amiable 8 Her 
tales breathe innocence, ſoft ſenſibility and peace 
of mind. She is likewiſe very good company, 
and the more admirable "_ ing made herſelf 
what ſhe is. | 
| You meet with many women this 5 —— 
are well acquainted with the polite arts and bel. 
les lettres. Madame Rechlan, amongſt many 
others I could mention, is an excellent German 


poetels,, 


„Mr. Nicolai, greatly to. his honour, has declared that 
they never ſhall. _ £ 
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poeteſs. I was in ſeveral ſocieties where all 
the young women took A * in re con- 
verſations. 8 

There is no country in which you meet with 
miniſters ſo enlightened as you do here. All 
the miniſters and effective counſellors are choſen 
men, amongſt whom there is hardly one but 
would be a wonderful writer in his own line. 
The preſent Attorney General has done more in 
clearing up the ſubject of criminal legiſlation, in 
a ſhort pamphlet on the ſubject, than all the 
folios and quartos in the Beccaria taſte put to- 
gether. The miniſter Hertſberg, to whom the 
king's Eſſay on German Literature is addreſſed, 
and who takes the part of his countrymen with 
great warmth, has been diſtinguiſhed by the 
writing of many, and the publication of ſtill 
more excellent ſtate- papers. He is an excel- 
lent miniſter, and muſt be known to you by his 
conduct of the diſpute on the Bavarian inheri- 
tance, and the peage of Treſchen, The Chief 
Juſtice Zedlitz, has publiſhed ſome very excellent 
remarks on education, and many of the king's 
counſellors are good writers. If, according to 
the old proverb, a man is known by his ſer- 
vants, every one muſt think highly of the king 
of Pruſſia. 

What principally diſtinguiſhes the literati of 

the Northern parts of Germany, is their acquain - 


tance 
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tance with the literature of the more cultivated 


European nation. I did not meet, either here 
or in Saxony, with a ſingle character of eminence, 
who was not well acquainted with the beſt 
French, Engliſh, and Italian writers. They are 


true coſmopolites in literature, and totally void 
of prejudice, either in favour of the productions 


of their own country, or againſt thoſe of a fo- 
reign growth. I have no where met with ſuch 
univerſal and impartial knowledge of the world 
as there is here. This is an advantage which 
neither the Engliſh; French, or Italians can diſ- 
pute with chem. 


LETTER XII. 


* ” 
* 


Berlin. 


O F all the amuſements of this town, that 

which delights me moſt at this ſeaſon, is the 
walk in the park on the ſouth ſide of the Sprey. 
I have never ſeen a finer public walk. The va- 
ried beauties of the woods, alleys, groves, and 
wilderneſs, beggar all imagination. It is above 
three miles round, and has water ſufficient to 
give it more life than there is in the walks of 
15 much 


7 
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it over the parade and the royal wood market 
— the river, from hols. of which ans 

vita this park un 8 Sunday as Berlin in al 
e It is to the people of this place what 
the Thuilleries/ ate to Paris, only the mixture 
of the company is much more ſtriking, as yu 
find all the populace and all the fine world here. 
You ride or walk through without any moleſta- 
tion. In ſome parts of the park you likewiſe ſee 
rows of ladies magnificently dreſſed, ſiiting to- 
gether as in the Thuilleries, and have the ſame 
freedom of ſtaring them full in the face, and 
comparing them to one another. You alſo meet 

with moſt of the literati of the place at ſtated 
times. There are refreſhments of every kind 
provided, nor 18 there, as at Vienna, a police to 
prevent any amuſement ladies and gentlemen 
may chooſe to fall into. 

I had no opportunity of ſeeing the Royal 
| Opera, which is looked upon as one of the beſt 
in Europe, but is ſeldom open except in winter; 
nor is there any theatre here except a very indif- 
ferent German one, which is not to be compared 
with thoſe of Vienna and Munich. The mana- 
nions... He places the firength of bis company 


11 
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in che number of his actors, and ſeems to diſtri- 
bute the parts amongſt them by lot. I have 
often obſerved that he who plays the ſervant is 
much better qualified to play the maſter, * 
again, was nature attended to, would play the 
ſervant, Among fifty actors there are ends: 
four that would be reckoned tolerable at Vienna. 
The wardrobe is oſ a piece with the reſt. I ſaw 
two. pieces in which modern manners were re- 
preſented, played in Spaniſh dreſſes no longer 
worn. Amidſt dreſſes of the fifteen centuries, 
you often behold a modern one, / eſpecially 
their head dreſs, though the ſcene ſhould happen 
to be in India, and yet Mr. Dobbelin makes a 
great outcry about his wardrobe, and the proprie- 
ty of the coffume. This theatre is ſo ſmall; that 
many of the ſpectators are obliged to take care 
leſt the clouds of heaven over them ſhould be 
entangled in their hair. I ſaw trees which were 
hardly big enough for walking ſticks. Some of 
this great king's troops are carrion, whom hunger 
has robbed of all their fleſh; and many are hard- 
ly able to move their legs and arms, for which 
want of action, the actreſſes are accountable, as 
you may eaſily diſcover by the ſound of their 
voices. Mr. Dobbelin's wages, which are from 
ſix+t0:eight guilders a week; are indeed not cal- 
culated to give his people a great deal of ſtrength. 
e Their 
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Their forte conſequently conſiſts in fainting away, 
in which art two or three of his women ſurpaſs 
every thing that I have ever ſeen of the kind. In 
this they are only excelled by themſelves when 
they die. Dying is the principal buſineſs of 
every German actor, and when he knows how 
to give life to his death, like ſome great actors 
J have ſeen, whoſe convulſions began in the 
feet and ran through the whole body, he is ſure 
of the applauſe of a German pit. The tragedy 
taſte, which obtains throughout Germany, from 
the Mediteranean to the Eaſtern ſea, would 
lead a foreigner to imagine that the — was 
made up of raviſhers, houſe-breakers, &c. eſpe- 
cially as the ſame cannibal guſto is diſcoverable 
throughout moſt of their modern romances.  - 
Though the inhabitants of Berlin, including 
the garriſon, amount to one hundred and forty 
two thouſand. men, yet it is not able to keep up 
a good company of players. It is entirely ow- 
ing to want of encouragement that Mr. Dobbe- 
lin ſuffers half his company to ſtarve, and plays 
in a building, which in any other city would be 
looked upon as a barn. In this reſpe the city 
is unique, You would imagine that the officers 
alone, who are conſtantly from eight to nine 
hundred in number, would be ſufficient to keep 
up a good theatre; but it is not ſo. In truth 
this is one of the moſt eminent marks of the 
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poverty and poking Ds "—_ of this 
place. | 
A; itn then ales e d 
of all the great cities of the Pruſſian monarchy 
diſaffected to plays. The great induſtry which 
they are remarkable for muſt have this effect; but 
the capital is the rendezvous of all the idlers of 
the country, and though the number of them 


does not amount to that of any other capital, it ; 


ſhould, one would think, be ſufficient not to let a 
couple of dozen of players ſtarve. Theſe par- 
ticularities are to be ſolved by conſidering that 
the idle, ſuppoſing them to have their incomes 
neat and free from incumbrance, are ſtill very 
poor people. This is the natural conſequence 
of the wiſe ſyſtem of finance eſtabliſhed by the 
king. The ipduſtrious part of the public does 
not feel the dearneſs of the neceſſaries of life, 
which is the conſequence of the exciſe and mo- 
nopoly, becauſe the wages of work are raiſed 
in proportion to them. But thoſe who live on 
their rents feel their whole weight: If thereſore 
they chooſe to live conſiſtently; and in ſome de- 
gree anſwerable to their eſtates, the expence of 
their purſes. In a word, the labouring part of 
the public do not go to the play here, becauſe 
labour makes them ſparing ; _ nnn 
eee are too e en rer 


In all theſe, two companies of players can hard- 


1 know: PI wks ciftinQion- * | 
twizt the Pruſſian and Auſtrian character than 
a relates tothe theatre. The Pruſſian mo- 
Konigſberg there are upwards of ſixty thouſand 
fouls; in Breflaw, ſorty thouſand; Stettin, Mag- 
deburg and Potſdam contain thirty thhuſand inha- 
bitants and above; Francfortion the Order, We- 
fel, Embden, and other cities, have from eighteen 
to twenty-five thouſand inhabitants. A great 
many have from ten to fiſteen thouſand-fouls) 


ly get enough to keep out hunger. On the other 
hand, throughout Auſtria you meet with @ thea- 
tre in every ſmall town. I found one at Lintz; 
at Neuſtadt, at St. Polnair, and even at Chreps. 
"The. larger cities, as Prague, Preſburg, Graſs, 
Brun, &. have all ſtanding theattes. This 
difference is not owing to the difference of for- 
tunes, for: Vienna excepted, which is fattened 
not only with the marrow of the whole mo- 
narehy, but with part of that of Germany; 
there is much more money in the Pruſſian, than 
there is in the Auſtrian dominions, though no 
ſingle houſe in the former has an income of ff. 
ty, one hundred, or even two hundred thouſand 
guilders.  There'is an appearatiee of care amidiſt 
the middle claſſes of the inhabitants of che Pruf- 


fian towns, of which you can have no idea in 
the Auſtrian monarchy, the Netherlands and 
| Lom- 


A 
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Lombardy only excepted. The only difference 
conſiſts in the greater induſtry of the Pruſſians, 
and the frugality inſeparable from it. The Auſtri- 
an cities are full of ĩdlers and ſpendthriſts, who are, 
on the contrary, the ſcarceſt commodities in the 
Pruſſian ſtates. Beſides this, the knowledge and 
manners to be found amidſt the inhabitants 
of the greater part of the Pruſſian provinces; 
are to be met with in the theatre, the danc- 
ſian villages you meet with more happineſs, 
than in many large ſtates in Auſtria; and there 
is much more good done by private perſons 1 
the former, than in any of che latter. 


- You have loig been deines 1 ſhould ſay ' 


ſomething to you of the heir of the Pruffiati 
monarchy. The common accounts nts of him are 
as contradictoty as they are ridiculous. - There 
is a German journaliſt Who has been ſhameleſs 
enough to declare that the king bas purpoſely 
neglected the prince's education, in order that 
the ſhades of his future government may make 
bis own adminiſtration more ' glorious. It is 


impoſſible to revile either the king or prinee 
with leſs ſemblance of truth. The prince of 
Pruſſia is not only particularly well educated, 
dut the king ſeeks every opportunity in his pow- 
er to attach him to his ſyſtem of government. 
The warmth of his temperament betrayed him 

into 
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into 9 amorous exceſſes in his youth; but he 


years, and his character has opened itſelf. ſo 
much to his advantage, as to render him worthy 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Bi 
[ 
|| 
= 
. 


is now much more ſtaid and ſober. According 
to the teſtimony. of the king himſelf, who praiſes 
no man upon flight grounds, he is a great gene- 
ral; and all the people here, who know him at 
all, aſſure me that he is is likewiſe a great ſtateſ- 
man. He loves the arts and ſciences, and what 
ought to recommend him to the notice of the 
German reviewers, thinks much more favourably 

of German literature than his great uncle. He 
has been reproached with being reſerved, and 
not knowing any thing of friendſhip. This was 


a conſequence of bis former exceſſes, which na. 


turally rendered him diffident whom he truſted 
or admitted to be witneſs of his irregularities; 
but it is alſo a proof that the king had always a 
watchful eye over his education. All this, how- 
ever, is much changed within the courſe of a ſew 


of ranking amongſt the great princes, who, by a 


kind of miracle, of which hiſtory affords no 
other example, have within à century raiſed the 


Pruſſian kingdom ſrom almoſt er 10 one 
of the moſt terrible ſtates in Europe. 


The only thing which makes the Profllkis'yia | 


1 8 triots at all apprehenſive of a change, is alittle 


love for magnificence, and rather too unlimited 
a geveraſiy, Je 6 is true. that-theſe a are moſt for. 
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Vinced chat he muſt adopt it. The Prufſian ſtate 
. 
due ear bo the preſſing voice of neceſſity, at 
generally taught to believe. Every prince has 


and fifty thouſand livres annually to depend 
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| "alt Neither of them are a t e ihr & 


year meet on their incomes. But in caſe 0 
neceſſity the king is as free of his aſſiſtance, as 

of bis brotherly and paternal advice. He has 
a ſpecial art in mixing advice and admonition 
With the money he at any time beſtows. At 
the ſame time there is not a better; pay. maſter 


in dhe world, nor- in there un inſtümbe vf his 


having cheated — of vs en 
accounts with them 1e | 
I cannot conclude this ſubje ain 
you ſame more anecdotes of this, in general ſo 
much miſtaken monarch. I ſhall not repeat any 
of the ſtories which are publichy known of him, 
and do him as much honour-as a private man, 


as his exploits do as a, monarch. What I have 
of perſons with whom he had reaſon to be diſſa- 
tisfied; which will ſhew: you at once both how 
little of the deſpot he really bas in him, and how 
Vell he underſtands. the art of infiuvating him. 
ſelf into the cabinets of the ſeveral European 
ptinces, and making himſelf maſter of mr | 
important eee ani) ad 2 
I am acquainted with two tots hands 
long: been employed by the king in matters of 
| thegreateſt importance. They are both of them 
adxenturers of the firſt claſs. - 'The one poſſeſſes 
ſome talents, which however are more ſhining 
aD 25 I Haba + 1 than 


oy 
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than fobfinntial as his knowledge is too much 
confined to his own affairs, and he does not know 
the connection of them with political circum- 

ſtances. The other had not hands fufficiently 
clean, but his corruption has ariſen · more from "A 
diſſipation, than nature or culpable habit. Both. * 
having been detected in impoſing upon the king, EL 
there came to them ſecret advice from a? third 
band, and they diſappeared from Berlin at dif- 
ferent times. The affair at that time made no 
further noiſe. It happened that both had it af. 
terwards in their power to ſerve the king, the "© 
one at the Eaſtern Sea, and the other at the 
Lower Rhine. All thoſe who have at any time 
been in cloſe connection with the king, even 
when they quarrel with him, preſerve an affec- | 
tion for his ſervice in their breaſts, which ſhews 
> more than any thing elſe, that the king ne 
| tyrant he is repreſented to be. e | - 
I be abundant love for his ſervice, which was we 
more a conſequence of true regard and friend- 
ſhip than of ſelf-intereſt, induced the fugitives 
to write the king word that there were things 
on the ſpots where they were, in which they 
could be of ſervice to him. This happened 
at different times, and the eircumſtances had 
nothing to do with each other. The king ac- 
cepted their offers, rewarded them according to 
their W and though Wm | 
5 e 2 : lettem, 
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1 baving heard a ſyllable from bim that could lead. 
| - "ae: in ba. ns up as ee 2 


1 Eier, — era ny ler fall. 5 
ver a werd of. their. farmer miltdeeds, . So far 
dem ir, thera were marks.in-ſeveral of the letters, 
| that. be wiſhed to panic the zemembrance of 
dem from his memory as faſt as poſſible,” A ſtill 
more extraordinary thing is. that one of the men 
has been returned thele three. years, and bavoſten 


had occaſion to converſe with the king, without 


8 "dah Sh e e 


and do het becnlegt to have ſeen in print, ſhew 
that this treatment of the two adventurers did 
FR 


goal it baman nature. eee 


This was done in conſequence of 


dition is in hand, Frederick always employs per- 
ſons witk iron bodies, who are uſed to run with- 
out fearing againſt any wall he ſends them; but 
then he always places an adjitant behind them, 


49 give chem the direction The major did his 
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Ca; on 
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0 
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ter , was a major in the laſt Sileſiaa 
war. As he had conlteſledly great military talents, 
the king made him.adjutant to General Hilſer, 
who; was as brave as his own, ſword, but was no 
the; uſual. cuſtom; for when a dangerous expe- 


1 
: 


J 


men eden neee, I 
bac eee een 46. The en e e 2 2 

be dis dis nd Bla: For the weatcinan had 28 

pened to make ſome obſervations rather too Warm 


on the kings operations. Theſe came to his ears, 


and made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he 
found an opportunity of letting the gentleman 


know that" his aGions were more pleaſing haf, 
his eriticifins. The major now thought that al 
hopes of His promotion werd at an end for Ever, 
bed therefore retired tö. 4 prbvincial town, and 


give hinhfeff' up to Silo spiel putfilits, like 


a man n had nothing mote t6 hope from the 


court. After u certain Une had elapſed; the , 
king betOught Himſelf of enquiring for kin. 
He Wd id that he as ftüdyiug pores ahd 


ſmance för his amuſemeht. On tis the king 


iel bid wen 4 fiele WING Longer, an bes 


omoted bim to a confplecuhous poſt ift the Pro- 


Pp Where having had a 
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himſelf, he Was finally culled to che 


nor Has — evet been the leaſt Hint given « . 


what Had pa ed betweeh bim and the Eng 
| "titty 150 kad once been tieatetf very 


rough Ih conſequence: of one of, his publica. | | 
tiotis, by a gentleman who was diſpleaſed, and 
took the liberty of writing, with great freedom 


occa- 
fon 


againſt 5. A little While alter, IX 
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nion n again, he aſked the king's per- 
miſſion to do it. I have nothing to ſay to theſe 


matters, replied the monarch, * you muſt aſk; 


Mr., your reviewers leave. This net- 


tlled Quintus Icilius,, whoſe weak fide. was the 
pride of authorſhip; and he ſhewed his reſent-. - 

ment by abſenting himſelf for a few nights from 

the king's ſuppers. When the king imagined 


Kis author's pride was a little cooled, he ſent him 
word that he had . heard with pleaſure that 


be was well again, and hoped to ſee him. 
at the uſual ſeaſon. Quintus accordingly at 


tended, and not a look or queſtion paſſed which 
could put him in the leaſt diſtreſs. On the con- 


trary, the king converſed with him With a fami- 5 


liarity and good - humoured pleaſantry that would 


have done honour to a private man, and could. 


world, and loved mankind as well as he-under- 


| ſtood them. There are many other traits of the 55 
ſame kind, which new how different the king of og 


Pruſſia is in every thing from a ſultan. 


come only from one Who was a man of the 


Whilſt the Pruſſian adminiſtration © ths "Ag | 


nerally miſunderſtood; whilſt the very courts 


who endeayour the moſt exacuy to imitate the 
operations of Frederick, cannot efiter at all into 


the ſpirit of bis adminiſtration, and commonly 
either take that for an end which is only a 
means; or for want of thought make thoſe Davis” 


of their ee myſterious, which he ren- 


* 


ders 
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vo chooſes to look upon them; whilſt; > 

moſt of the other powers: of Europe have not 
ſenſe enough to think of learning d e 
government; be is perſectly acquainted with the 
conſtitution, adminiſtration, and the external eĩr- 

eſt and moſt apparently inſignificant not except- 

ed. He knows France better than our whole 
miniſtry put together. I have been aſſured 

|  from/good authority, that: ——— 

L four perſons have travelled” at his expence 
throughout our ſeveral provinces; in order to 
give him accurate information of the popula- 
tion, the agriculture, the exports, and particu-- 
larly the manufactures of the country. --I'know | | 
| for a certainty that by this means he knows the 

Auſtrian provinces better than they are known 

at Vienna itſelf. The anecdote mentioned in 

Grande Tuctiquest Manauvres des Guerres ſiuuant 

les principes de fur Maja ftt: Prufſiane, of the Pruſſian 
: ambaſſador at Paris, Lord Marſhall having in 
vain endeavoured to open the eyes of our mini. 
| ſter for foreign affairs with regard to the affairs 
of Ruſſia, is founded on a fact. Nor is this the 
only opportunity our miniſters have loſt by their 
preſumption of being taught by the king what 
might have been advantageous to the country 
they pretended to govern. It cannot indeed be 
N : denied 


g uſfe of ways and means b which honour comes 


: | vate ſecretary of a certain cabinet were procured 
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denied that eee eee ee . 
come at the ſecrets of foreign corte, often male F 


ſhort home: When, ſor inſtance, the partition =» 
of Poland was in agitation; the papers of a pri- | 


in 2 mianter-which much burt the bonds of pri- 
audacity uſed Which far ſurpaſſes all idea. With-:. 
cut attempting to apologize for ſuch things, 1 
| the emurts of Europe allow themſelves, none is 
ſo ſuebeſsſul in them as the king of Pruſſia, as 
there is no monarch he bas ſuch truſty and; 
acute fervants as he has. The a&ivity, fidelity, | 7 
and fecrecy with which all his matters ate ma- 
natzed, are the cauſas hy the Pruſſian ambaſ. 
ſadors in all courts make ſuch ſhort proceſſes and 
commoniy arrive at their coticluſions when other 
miniſters fiſt Begin to reaſon, to conjecture, and 
to combine. That eabinet which thinks to car- 
ry on an important thing in which the king of 
Pruſſia is concerned; without his coming at the 
knowledge of it, is much miſtaken. In the 
Preſent trimſactions of the courts of | Peterſburgh - 
and Vienna with regard to the Porte, the King 
of Pruflia bas ſprung ſoine mines which have 
opened him the dobr of the two cabinets. He 
toll the Jeſuits of their fall, two years before it 
n . ä and 
imagined 
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| imagined dee ee be much een 


5 "Upan. the whole; ths firevigtia'of che, bins 


Pruſſia codlifis nn the laces ot'ths 
on ſtrength, and partly in that he has of the 

ſtrength of his rivals. There is a double ad. 
vantage in this, ariſing from the underſtandings 


of the latter being as unſteady and variable as Is 


thoſe of the king and his miniſters ate plain 
and preciſe. Want of underſtanding is the mo- 
ther of pride, which leads us to the greateſt po. 
Utical errors, and makes us deſpiſe our enemies, 5 
to our great loſs. This blindneſs ir was which 


Sileſia, and Great Britain into! America: © He 
bimſelf is ſure never to fall into ſack a ſhare, a2 


his ſelf. love never blinds him. As a proof of 
this, obſerve the remarkable difference there is 
between Auſtrian and Pruſſian ſtate- papers. In 


the former the writers always endeavour by all 
means, and often in the midſt of viſible marks 
that they themſelves know better things, to trum. 
pet ſorth the power of Auſtria, and lefſen that of 
Pruſſia. The latter, on the contrary, even when 


F 
— 


they are at war with Auſtriay ſpeak in the high- 


eſt derm d itz:greatneſs; nor h ene un inflanes— = 


of a Pruffian's having given himſelf the trouble 


in a public writing, to make the greatneſs of his | 


_ e jos Thy? uſe plain fads 
e and 


0 


— * 


A very 1 nn character this of the 
two countries. In the midſt of the Bavarian war, 
whilſt Auſtrian writers uſed to ſet forth that the 
| king of Pruſſia was obliged to enter into ſome 


war to pay his army, whom he could other- 
wiſe neither clothe nor feed; the Pruſſian miniſ- 
ters only obſerved in their ſtate-papers, how in- 
" conceivable it was that ſo high and mighty a 
power as the houſe of Auſtria, a power fo juſtly 
formidable to all the neigbbours round, ſhould 
ſeek to make itſelf fil grojter by che dpi 
of an old monarch ſrom whom it had ſo little 
danger to the apprebend. In à word, the Pruf- 
r eee pur ern 
Raga e ee 2/6 
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Th E body, my Geareſt brother, feels itſelf Poe 


much worſe in all the parts of North Germany, 


chat it is in the ſouthern ones, as the mind feels 


" Ufelf better. On this fide the Erts- mountain, 


dhe inns, roads, poſt-waggons, and all that relates 
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3 to travelling, are the very beſt poſſible; on the 
other the inns are not a jot better than the Span- 


iſh ones. The roads are like the Hungarian, 


5 and inſtead of poſt-chaiſes, they have a kind of 
large farmer's. waggon, without cover or win- 


dow, in which the paſſengers lie along the ſtraw - 
like ſwine, and are expoſed to all the inclemen- 


_ cies of the weather. On the other hand, here 
you meet with the beſt. company every where; 
there is hardly a village ſo ſmall but what has 


manufactures, collections of the arts, and libra- 


ries; beſides which, every pariſh-prieſt in the 


country has more knowledge of mankind, . 


may a courtier in the ſouth of 


Nature has likewiſe made a great 8 . 
| with reſpect to the phyſical appearance of the 
two parts of Germany. Saxony, which is the 
beſt northern province for natural fruitſalneſs of | 
country, {till bears no compariſon with Bohemia, 
Auſtria, Bavaria, and Suabia, and the hills of 


Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, are 


nearly of the ſame value as thoſe of 1 


ſize in the ſouth. 


The dutchy of Mecklenburg i is as s large as 
the duchy of Wirtemberg. The latter has fire 
hundred and fixty thouſand inhabitants, and its 
prince enjoys a revenue of tuo millions of rix 
dollars; the former hardly to hundred and 
wn Ns * 2 revenue of not 


1 
. 


« 
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Which che Schwerin line Ne 8 ee aul Wir 


5 5 of Strelitz one part. Notwithſtanding this much 
e 3 population, che datchy of Wirtemberg 


1 all the tants of Merk 
1 5 ng Far its © fuperflaity. "On 2 calcula- 
tion, we ſhould find that the dutchy of Wir- 
temberg has five or fix tithes the natural riches 


of that of Meckdenburg, notwithſianding” che 


ore . 0 noe n of Noun lather © on the 
Wy OO 
Ki ga! © pifureſiqus appearance of | 
5 is much more beauty and variety” 
In the datchy of Mecklenburg than in the 


mark of Brandenburg; though you meet with 


nd hills properly fo called in either, for the 


1 - Mig they dignify with the name off 


Bills, chroughout this whole 'comtry, are o 
other than mole hills when compared to true 
hills. There are however in Mecklenbürg, 
ſeveral very pretty landſrapes, where foft Hills 
beautified with great varities of woods ; mea- 


dos covered with corn, and little Cottages, 


3 ſmall Furs wake” ord ox Sage 14 


. Wn” ee are 2 very Mön : 


and healthy rate G men. Their curling white 
hair reminds the traveller of the old Germans, 


no heretofore contributed to the Roman . a 


{ 


— 
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bucht an eq wht, gn. the bead of 8. 
thin boned, {allow-faced, and coughing young, 


ſenator, muſt have - been the greateſt ſatire on 2 


| the corruption of Rome, in the eyes of thinking 


| men, . Almoſt all the farmers. in Mecklenburg. 


are ſlaves; but their fates are not ſo hard as 


they. ſeem; 2s the nobility are humane, en:, 


| ned and. good-natured. Then, as well ag . 


|  burgelles of certain cities, enjoy a freedom here 


| The Duke of Mecklenburg and the electors off 


which has long been loſt in the Upper Germany. 


| Saxony are the moſt limited princes of the em- 
pire; nor have any decrees - of the unperial 
court, which they have brought forward in their 
ſeveral contentions with their ſtates, yet been 
able to humble their nobility whole jealouſy of 
_the power of their nen eee amonnt = 
een 8 
The dukes obtained at dle meaty of Teſchen, 
in return for having given up their claims on 
de non appeliando, in conſequence of which no 
courts to the tribunal of the empire. They 
thought by this to have gained a prodigious ad- 
vantage over their ſtates; but theſe proteſted 
againſt this privilege, as being inimical to their 
liberties, and the affair is not yet determined. 
py * . thenlelves 1 in 
5 | | the 


8 121 
. 


N FOR GT ans: 
cept the electors; e e ee 


dominion in their countries. 9 

When T ten you men of the'great world, tht | 
chere is very good company to be met with on 
the banks of the Lokeniſs, the Stor, the Rekeniſs, 
the Warne, and ſeveral other rivers, which though _ 


| you have never heard them mentioned in your 


lives, are not only as true rivers as the Somme, 
the Scheld, the Sambre, but in many parts of | 


em navigable rivers too; you will think that 


my taſte muſt needs have W great corrup- 
tion from the groſs air of Germany. I can af- 
| fure you however, that if by a ſtroke of a magic 
wand you could be taken out of your perfumed 
beds, and without breathing a drachm of Ger- 
man air, be tranſported into a circle of Meck- 
lenburg nobleſſe, you would find the ſociety very 
agreeable. It is true you meet there no academi- 
cians, no abbes, no virtuoſi, no journaliſts, no 
players, nor any of the characters which contri- 
bute ſo much to enliven your ſociety. But on 
the other hand, natural found underſtandings 
and good heartg give the converſation a ſtronger 
and more ſubſtantial reliſn than all your anec- 
dotes and hiftoriettes de cour, your comedies, Bro- 
cbures and all the other artificial e 
een es mix ſo __ Wee 55 
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I have seen no nobleſſe happier, or more 
hoſpitable than that of Mecklenburg, eſpecially 
that in and about Guſtron. Nor are they ſo un- | 
| acquainted with the refinements of life, and the 
great world as you may imagine. The tables are 
| wonderfully well covered, and you may viſit 
many perſons who are well acquainted with the 
ie of courts. | Literature is found among all 
| ranks who are above the populace. The wo- 
men know nothing of what is commonly called 
. ton. They have none of that boldneſs and im- | 
bonnes, nor pet any thing of the define rg 1 
conqueſt of our countrywomen ; they are gentle _ 
and attentive to their children, fill and baſhful ; 
dot all that they ſay is ſo najſand hearty, that the ; 
= of our moſt famous country-womien appears | 2 
loathſome and flat to me when compared to it. 
I was not at M1 ſurpriſed to find the preſent war 
the ſubjeQ of converſation throughôut the whole 
of my tour. The nation take a natural concern 
in it, both on account of the troops they let out, 
and from their having been for ſeveral centuries 
very warlike themſelves. No wonder that under 
ſuch circumſtatices more than a hundred news 
papers ſhould not be ſufficient to ſatisfy their 
hunger after news. But what I cannot ſo readi- 
ly explain, is, the amazing partiality of the Ger. 
mans for the Engliſh, * You hardly meet with 
one German out of an hundred who is on our 
N a ns OE oo 


3 


— OCT . , —_ 


fondneſs and venerstion for cuαν enemies Which 
apptoaches to ſuperſtition I was in many 
places where they gave little fetes whenever be 
God with two trumpets, one before and the gther 
behind, ſpread reports favourable to the Engliſh. 
Ir is true indeed that there is ſawething great in 
- the heroic deeds and character of the Engliſh, 
which patyrally leads the opinion of mankind | 
towards them. But it is not only in what re- 
lates to war that the Germans are hoſtile to us. 


. Tha Made eee 5 


They look upon our gevernment as the exceſs. o 


dieſpotiſm, and conſider us as a tricking and trea- 
cherous people. You know chat this is the direct 


oppoſite of the character we give ourſelyes, ana 


indeed of that which is given us by ſome other 
nations whom we have made our friends by our 


frankneſs and honeſty ; but it is the projectors - 


and adventurers, who being caſt-out by France, 


have attempted to mike their ſortunes in Germa- 


ny, that have raiſed this prejudice againſt us; for 
which reaſon I could hot forgive che Germans 
their judging ſo unſavourably of us from ſuch 
ſpecimane, if I did not know: chat we are 
_ equally unjuſt towards them, and are apt to 

dobonſider the baren, who: often makes a xidi- 


4 * 
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ent nations muſt forgive each other their preju- 
dices, and it is eaſy to forgive them when, as 
it is in Germany and France, they do no hurt to 
individuals, however they may affect national 
pride. In England, Holland, and ſome other 
countries, they are oſten attended with fatal con- 
ſequences to nnn an are thereſors woe 
to be forgiven.” 

The firſt appearance of the "oY FOE cy 
4 Hamburg is very diſguſting and ugly. Moſt 
of the ſtreets are narrow, cloſe, and black, and 
the populace in them is fierce, wild, and gene- 
rally ſpeaking, not very clean. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as a man has made his way into the princi- 
pal houſes, he begins to conceive a more favoui- 


able opinion of the town. In the houſes of the Fa 


rich merchants you ſee. taſte, cleanlineſs, magnifi- 
cence, and at times even profuſion. The Ham- 
burghers are the firſt proteſtants I have ſeen, 
who have continued good catholics in the mate- 
rial points of eating and drinking. Their tables 
are even better than thoſe of the people of Vien- 
na, Gratz, Prague, and Munich, whom here- 
tofore I have deſcribed ta you as ſuch commend- 
able proficients i in the art of the Apicii; nor is 
there a place in the world where they have ſo 
many refinemements on the ſenſual pleaſures as 
in this. Though in few parts of Germany, gard- 
mn a ſtate as it is here, 

: Yor, II. 8 yet 
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| yet they are not contented with the wonderful ve- 
getables which their own country - affords, - but 


import many ſpecies» of them from England, 
Holland, and various parts of Germany. This 
: is owing to faſhion, which has affixed a prefer- 


ence to the vegetables which come from theſe 


countries. - They get together from Eaſt, Weſt, 


North and South, what every country produces 
Peculiar to itſelf and coſtly for the table. But 


it would far exceed your belief was I to lay be- 
ſore you an exact picture of the way of living 


here. Lou may however form to yourſelf ſome 


idea of it, when I tell you that it is the cuſtom in 


great houſes, to give a particular wine with 
every diſh. - According to the eſtabliſhed courſes 


of good houſe-keeping, . Burgundy, Chanipaigne, 

Malaga, Port and Moſelle, have each their differ- 
ent diſn to which they belong; ſo that when the 
meat is ſerved up for which nature, according 


to the opinion of the Hamburghers, has deſtined 
each particular wine, there are always freſſiglaſſes 
ſet on. With young green beans, which is a 
diſh of ſome ducats, and new herrings,  a/ diſh 
which coſts a guilder, the Hamburghers com- 
monly drink nothing but Malaga wine ; and 
Burgundy is the ſtanding vehiculum- of green 


| peaſe. Oyſters muſt of neceſſity ſwim in Cham- | 


paigne ; and the coſtly ſalt meats admit of no 
Ghar convoy than Port and Madeira. Teummuſt 


| 
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not think that this takes place only on feſtivals ; 
by no means; it is the daily food of the rich; 
and their et n in every thing 


to this. 
Fr in the country 
bouſes near-town, which. are.out of all number. 


Equipages, furniture, play tables, every thing, 


in a word, is anſwerable to the expence of the 
table, Few aſſemblies of Pariſian people of fa- 
ſhion, are more brilliant than the parties who 
meet in villas here, and they 2 Play as high. 
Thoſe who can afford to ſpend no more than 
twenty or thirty thouſand. livres a year, rank 
among the middling claſs, and though they are 
all obliged to ſupport themſelves. by their own in- 


duſtry, and that there is ſcarce any nobility with 
a ſtated revenue to be with, there are many fami- 


lies who ſpend from forty to fiſty or ſixty thouſand 
livres a year in their houſekeeping.” 


Notwithſtanding all this love of good eating, 


the mind is not oppreſſed and borne down by 


the body here as it is in the , ſouthern parts of 


Germany. 0” Phe Hamburgbers of the higher 


_ claſs are ſtill more jovial, more happy, more 


converſible, and more witty than the Saxons. 
You meet here with many literati of the 
much, and is held in high eſtimation. It was a 


en who gave Linnæus the fundamental 


K ideas 
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ideas of his Syftema Nature; As moſt of the 
young people are fent abroad to form trading 
connexions in the ſeveral ports of London, Pe- 
terſburgh, Calais, Bourdeaux, &c. in all which 
the Hamburghers have houſes, a ſtranger is ſure 
to meet with ſome people who are acquainted 
with his native country. The Hamburghers 
upon the whole are great travellers, which ren- 
ders the fociety- ap i . es pus lively 
and animated. i 
The women of this place a are kandfome; gen- 
teal; and freer in their manners than they gene- 
rally are in proteſtant countries; particularly 
there obtains a vivacity which a man is not uſed 
to look for in "the north, and is a ſtrong contraſt 
to the aldermanic guſto of Holland. Doubtleſs 


the good eating occaſions this. 


One of the great pleaſures of ds city ariſes 


£ rom the Alſterſluſs. It comes from the north, 


almoſt through the middle of the city, and forms 
a lake in it, nearly eight hundred paces in circum- 
ference. In a ſummer evening this lake is almoſt 


covered over with gondolas, which have not 


ſuch a melancholy aſpect as the Venetian ones. 
Theſe are filled with family or other parties, 
and often have boats in attendance upon them 
with mufic. - The whole has an aſtoniſhing good 
effect, which is ſtill greater from there being a 
A e walk by the lake; the 
. i reine 
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W of which correſponds' maps | 
with that of the people on the water. 
| Near the city there are ſome villages on the Elbe 
called the Four Lands, which are alſo in ſummer 
a notable rendes dus of - pleaſure. The farniers 
who live in theſe: villages are in very good cir- 
cumſtances, and take a prodigious ſum of mo- 
ney from the town, for their excellent vegeta- 
bles, particularly for their green peaſe. Every 
day during the ſummer you meet here with par- 
ties from the city, who are as conſpicuous ſor 
their genteel appearance, as for their exceſſes 
in eating and drinking. The farmers daughters 
are very pretty, and their dreſs the handſomeſt 
I have yet ſeen amongſt this claſs of beings. 


They allure the young men of the city to their 


cots; and many quarter themſelves here under 
the pretence of a milk diet, but in fact to be 
near their ſweethears. 1 
Theſe above mentioned ſour en ſupply 
the town with vegetables, butter, milk, hay, 
and many other things of the kind—alſo with 
moſt of the women of Pleaſure, eee | 
* 1 
The city of 8 which aa no „ great 
diſtance from this town, alſo affords this people 
many opportunities of amuſing themſelves. The 
 king'of Denmark, who from a jealouſy of Ham- 
"_ * by every means in his power | 

| to 


15 mah Mis Pises Rvarifhing,/ äppears to hre 
it in his head to hurt the brothels and inns of the 
eity, as well as the trade. Through his care 
Altona has; in a hott ſpace of time, from a ſmall 
village, become a town of thirty-five thouſand 
inhabitants, amongſt whom, however, to = dag ä 
freely, there are far tos many raſcals.” 

The country round about — rag 
a flat, is extremely pleaſant; the various and 
_ flouriſhing- agriculture: gives it a very gay ap- 
pearance; the water, however, contributes 
much to the beauty. The river conduces ex- 
tremely to the advantage of this city, which by 
taking the laſt toll, has almoſt an unlimited con- 
mand over it. It is a mile and three quarters 
broad at Hamburg, and forms ſeveral iſlands, 


on which they make parties of pleaſure. The 


aſpect of this mighty river, always well filled 
with ſhips, and in ſeveral parts containing very 
rich” lands, has a great deal of majeſty in it. 
'Tis a pity that you enjoy this magnificent proſ- 
pect only from a few houſes in the city. 

Notwithſtanding the quantity of water, and 
low ſituation, the air of the place is extremely 
good; this is owing to che cleanſing it receives 
from the ſtrong wind which blows upon it from 
all quarters. The north wind is very dange- 
rous to the city, it impedes the courſe of the 
ſtream, and occaſions many inundations which 
frequently 
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frequently fill the lower parts of the houſes with 
water, n milehief 08 the 
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H amBuRG is without compariſon the moſt 
flouriſhing - commercial city in all Germany. 
Except London and Amſterdam, there is hardly 
a port in which you ſee conſtantly fo many ſhips 


as you do here. The preſent buſimeſs conſiſts in 8 


great part of commiſſion and carrying; but the 
proper and ſolid trade of the inhabitants is like- 
wiſe very conſiderable; Their prineipal-trade 
is driven with Spain and France; and they gain 
confiderably by the exehange with the former. 
Hamburg has hitherto ſupplied Spain with moſt 
of its linens; it alſo ſupplies it with large quan- 
tities of iron, copper, and other articles which 
the north produces. The Pruſſians, Danes, 
Swedes, and Ruſſians give themſelves à great 
deal of trouble to be the carriers of their own 
commodities to Spain; but it is extremely dif- 
ficult to turn trade out of an old channel, and 
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carrying trade of va ge too convenient, and 
in part alſo too profitable to them, for the. pre- 
ſent proprietors to be in any great danger of 
loſing this channel of trade. The ſums advanc- 
ed ſtay too long at Cales, and when a country 
cannot pay itſelf in the commodities of that it 
trades with, the trade with Spain is very trouble- 


ſome. At preſent Hamburg is always in debt 
to Spain, for except in time of war, (when ma- 


terials for ſhip building, ammunition, &c. make 


ſome difference) it carries more things out of the 


country than it furniſnes. Another, reaſon why 
that part of the northern exports will always 
go through the hands of the Hamburgbers is, 
that they can pay ſor them quickly and regular- 
ly; whereas the waiting ſor the ſhips from the 
Havannah, without the return of which the 
Spaniſh trade cannot go on, oſten puts the 


northern merchant to inconveniencies. 


Sugar cane is the great article which goes 
from Spain to Hamburg, by which the latter 
gains large ſums. No nation has hitherto been 
able to vie with the Hamburghers in boiling and 
rehning ſugars. The trade for theſe articles ex- 
tends through all Germany, Poland, and a great 


part of the north. Other important articles 


which Hamburg takes from Spain, and with 


| es it drives a very. conſiderable trade in the 


995K north, 
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north are wine, ſalt, fruit and the like. Be- 
ſiddes all theſe, manufactures of handkerchiefs, 

ratteens, and ribbons, apothecanes drugs, and 
_ the fiſhery, form a very conſiderable part of the 
trade of the country. There is no place in the. 
world which contains finer and more cunning 
ſpeculators than this does; no circumſtances or 
moment favourable to a ſingle article eſcape 
them. The preſent war has e them in 
aſtoniſhing ſume. | 

The enlightened and . governors of 
this place omit nothing which can contribute to 
the extenſion of trade. Some years ago the 
proſpect of advantage to their fellow citizens 
made them attempt to open a trade for them on 

the coaſt of Barbary; the Dutch were immedi- 

ately jealous of this, and made the king of Spain 
believe that the Hamburghers furniſhed the Sa- 
racens with implements of war: the king, in 

conſequence, made ſeveral orders, which have 
ſtopped the channels to the preſent merchants, 
whom however he cannot prevent from a much 
more profitable commerce with his own ſubjects. 
This ſtate is ſurrounded on all ſides by migh- 
ty rivals, of whom however, the induſtry, 
cunning, and liberty of the inhabitants ever get 
the better. The Daniſh government omits no- 
thing that can hurt the country; nay it often 
ſeeks to hurt it without any proſpect of advan- 


tage 
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tage to itſelf; One of the — project o 
the ſh miniſters is to unte the Eaſt Sea to 
a Ocean, by à canal joined to the 
Eyder. This would give à death ſtroke to the 
commeree of Lubeck and Hamburg; but the 
government and the intelligent part of the coun- 
try are as eaſy about this, as they would be if 
his Daniſh majeſty was to order a cahal to be 
dug in Greenland. On the other ſide, the king 
of Pruſſia had, by his terrible taxes, cut off 
the communication of this country with Saxo- 
ny by the Elbe, which was a ſevere ſtroke to 
both countries. What did the wiſe government 
here do? It entered into a treaty of commerce 
with Hanover and Brunſwick, and laid the plan 
of a road between Saxony and this place. This 
ſoon convinced the king of Pruſſia that his toll 
on the Elbe would be ruined ſooner than the 
trade between Hamburg and „and fore- 
ed him to lower it r Sul however 
it is too high for the Saxons and Hamburghers, 
but muſt continue for ſome time within tolerable 
bounds. | 
Notwithſtanding all the hempocinns caſt in 
the way of it, the trade of this country has been 
continually gaining ground during this century. 
No doubt, the immediate cauſes have been the 
improvements in agriculture, the increaſe of po- 
8 pa and the greater approaches towards 
luxury, 
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laxury, made by the inhabitants of the north: 
Liberty alone would however in time have been 
ſufficient to have removed many of the hin- 
drances which hoſtile neighbours ſought to put 
in the way of the trade. Whilſt the neighbour- 
ing powers were inereaſing their exciſe and cuſ- 
tom-houſe duties, and by fo doing ſtopping up 
ſo many channels of commerce to their ſubjects, 
here they were opening every door both of ex- 
ports and imports; and inftead of ſeeking to 
raiſe, were inventing every poſſible method to di- 
miniſh the taxes. This unlimited freedom of 
trade is of a piece with the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 
tion and of the city, and was the only means 
which the wiſe governors of it could hit upon 


10. Falte the fiale. Bur if the Rats duch not Dem 


a ſingle independent city, as the luxury which 
ſupports a free trade could not have been kept 
up but at the expence of the country, the unlimit-' 
ed freedom would have been very diſadvantage- 
ous to the country belonging to it. The politi- 
cians of this place are in the right when they 
maintain that unlimited liberty of trade is the 
foundation of the well-being of their country; 
but they are in the wrong for blaming, as they 
all do, the Pruſhan ſyſtem of exciſe, as a mad 
ſyſtem, equally deſtructive to the country and 
people. There is a great difference between a 
fingle independent city and a great ſtate. That 
SET: | com- 
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makes ſeveral of the Holſteiners and Mecklen- 
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commerce which enriches the Hamburghers, 


burgers poor, by taking ſo much money from 
them for coffee, ſugar, wine, &c. and it would 
ſoon ruin the king of Pruſlia's beſt provinces, juſt 
as the flouriſhing trade of Dantzick has too 
much contributed to the nne of the 
wide extended kingdom of Poland. 1 f Ham- 
burg had a large extent of country, it would 
ſoon find the bad conſequences of an unlimited 


freedom of trade, eſpecially, if like the leaders of 


other republics, its governors would not prefer 
the inhabitants of the country to thoſe of the 
city. In the mean time, the baſe clamour of 
foreign and domeſtic merchants, by neither of 
whom the king of Pruſſia would ſuffer his ſub- 


jects to be plundered, has made him be reputed 


a tyrant by Mr. W and writers of his 
ſtamp. - ; 


The nes af the inhabitant of this coun- 
try are in a conſtant ſtate of fluctuation. The 
expenſiveneſs of living is the reaſon that there 
are very few rich houſes ; you can hardly find 


any that has been fifty years in the ſame ſtyle of 


ſplendour. The immenſe profits of this grand 


commercial country are fo well divided, that you 


cannot meet with above five perſons who poſſeſs 
a million ; but the number of houſes which have 


from three to fix hundred thouſand guilders, is 


extremely 
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extremely great. But then as: ſoon as a mer- 
chant makes one hundred thouſaad: guilders, he 
muſt have his coach' and country houſe. His 
expences keep pace with his income, ſo that 
the leaſt blow brings him back to poverty; from 
which, however, the ſlighteſt labour will extri- 
cate him again. Hamburg is truly ſingular as a 
commercial city, in this reſpect, for you meet 
in it with perſons who have been bankrupts three 
or four times, and yet have returned to riches. 
The man who bas an income of from two to 
three hundred thouſand florins, and makes more 
ſhew. with it, both in his trade and houſe-keep- 
ing, than many Amſterdamers who have many 
millions, loſes in a moment his country houſe, his 
houſe in town, his palace, bis ware-houſe, his 751 
coach and gardens, and begins again as a bio- 
ker; but hardly are his old eſtate and country 
houſe ſold off, than he bas another eſtate, buys 
another country houſe, is able to drive through 
the town with two prancing Holſteiners beſore 
him, and has his garden, his coach, his gambling 
box, — till, heigh preſto! he is a broker again. 
The inexplicable facility of making uſe of one's | 
money, renders the Hamburgher here too bold - 
| fo that he does more buſineſs with fiſty thouſand = 3 
florins, than a Dutchman will do with two hun- 
dred thouſand; but then- he is more expoſed to 
reverſe of fortune than the Dutchman 1 is. How- 
| ever, 
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ever, the ſecurity. he is under of not being obliged 
to beg in his old age, renders him quite careleſs. 
There are, indeed, no where ſo good retreats for 
| bankrupts as there are here. If broken mer- 
chants do not chooſe to turn hrokers and try 
their luck afreſh, they have employments given 
them on which they may live very comfortably. 
Beſides theſe, there are funds for the typport of 
poor burghers, words which mean here bankrupts. 
There is no place, indeed, where the eſtabliſh- 
ments for the poor are on ſo ſplendid a footing as 
they are here. Look where you will you ſee that 
bankrupts have had a ſhare in the legiſlation, and 
that they have ſought to make themſelves and | 
their poſterity ſecure againſt all events. 
The great and frequent -revolutions in the 
commercial houſes of this place, give the mer- 
' chant an alacrity which he has no where elſe in 
the world. The genius of trade does no where 
ſo many wonders as it does here. The Ham- 
| burghers far outdo the Dutch in happy calcula- 


tions, ſpeculation, and fortunate hits; and you 


meet with more true theory of trade amongſt the 
brokers of this place, than there is to be found 
in many thick books written expreſsly on the 
ſubject. Only you muſt not expect to ſee the 
ſubject treated with a view to finance, as they 
have no reliſh for cuſtoms, exciſe, and all the mo- 
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dern jewiſh Inventions eee | 
of the people. 
| e vivacity-with-which trads 
is carned on here, employs a larger capital than 
is put into it by the Dutch, who are more expert 
at ſaving money than at getting it. The Ham- 
burgher works himſelf up again with the ſame 
eaſe with which he falls; whereas the Dutchman 
could not make his fortune without exceſſive 
parſimony, and commonly ſpeaking, is indebted 
only to his induſtry and ſaving for what he gets. 
pariſon to the ſum of money there is in the 
place, as this is divided amongſt too many, and 
the ebbs and flows are too frequent. The great 
capital of every” inhabitant is his WP and 
mne 

The unlimited cxedit ofthe beniaf chi plans, 
A a/cmtaic-fign ad d ofthis ſtate, 
and of the right notions which prevail here with 
reſpect to every thing which has a relation to 
trade. The foundations on which this bank 
reſis, are the ſimpleſt that can be imagined, 
There is neither paper nor any kind of coined 
money, but only a large quantity of filver, which 
is meaſured out by the pound. It is, however, 
the moſt reſpected, and I muſt think the moſt 


ſecure of all the eſtabliſhments of the kind in 
the world. 


The 


f 
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The government of/ Hamburg is wonderful. 
1 am acquainted with no commonwealth that 
has fo nicely hit off the juſt mean betwixt ariſto- 
eracy and democracy, and ſecured itſelf ſo well 
againſt the inconveniencies of both, as this has 
done. The legiſlative power is in the hands of 
the aſſembled burgeſſes. Theſe are choſen from 
the five pariſhes of the city. The firſt college, 
or firſt deputation of them, conſiſts of the alder- 


men, three of whom are choſen by the inhabi- 


tants of each pariſh. Every pariſh alſo ſends 


nine perſons to the ſecond, which, with the for- 


mer one, make a college of fixty. Finally, 
each pariſh contributes twenty-four to the third, 
making, when joined to the two former, a num- 
ber of one hundred and eighty. Phe ordinary 


buſineſs is regularly brought by the council be- 


fore this aſſembly; but when there is a, new law 
to be made, or a new tax to be raiſed, after hav- 
ing paſſed this court, it muſt farther be laid be- 
fore a general aſſembly of the burghers. The 
one hundred and eighty, together with ſix aſ- 
ſeſſors added to them from each pariſh, muſt ap- 


| pear beſore this aſſembly, in which every man 


who poſſeſſes a houſe of his own, or an eſtate 
that is out of debt, or a certain ſum in ſpecie 


above the value for which the houſe or eſtate 


is mortgaged, may appear and give his vote. 
1 ; by . | 20 The 


11 
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Ibs iiferdble corporation ſyſtets; which, * 
other tepublics approaching towards democracy, 
often leatis to ridiculous, aid often to very ſeri. by 
ous and fatal exceſſes, his no influence here —_ 
upon the ſtate. No manufacturer car tyran- | 
nize over the people, as is the Cale in many 
other republican governments; nor does the 
happinefs of the whole depend upon the will or 
captice of 4" company | of fkinders or barber” & 
ſurgebns.” Due provifien Has alſo Beem made = 5 
 _ that the will of the mob, which ofteh overtiirns e 
tte wiſeſtörcknances, andthe moſt uſeful projects, pI 
in the countries approaching'{6 nearly to the'de- 
_ niocratic form as H ambiirg does, mcd not 
eafily « do fifchief here. Before a w cones Be. 
ſote a general afſembly e of che people, it has) / 
been tried” and approved by the wiſer Part ot 
tem, Which" W it not altfcult tö gain over 
as gelt tö che 900d fide, as f courſe hey will 
have confidence in legiflats ' originally” nomi- 
nated By themſelves. "This legiflative alf, 
is ' IikeWViſe ſo numerous as'to render it very diff. 'F 
cult ſor à part to get the walter) over the whole, | 
by che uſual demoeratie artifices. 
As thele 258 are elthbliſhied for 4 long 
time, ad" ate not exily. changed, the menibers 
of them an; Well enough acquainted with the 
true circumſtances of the commonwealth, to be 


able to lay before both thelk eps cotmmu- 
Vox. II. 2 : nities, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nities, and the burghers i in general aſſembly, an 


accurate and juſt account of the ſenſe of every 


law, proclamation, or tax. The diviſion of the 
burgher ſocieties, according to pariſhes, has like- ' 


wiſe this farther advantage attending it, that 


family connexions do not ſo eafily acquire a pre- 
judicial influence as they doin republics divided | 


into corporations or private. ſocieties. If you | 
Will take the trouble to compare this conſtitution. 


with that of other commonwealths, many more ; 
advantages will immediately ſtrike you. 703 
The council in whoſe hands the executive 
power is lodged, conſiſts of thirty-ſix perſons, 
to wit, four burgomaſters, four ſyadics, twenty. 
four counſellors, and four ſecretaries. Only 
the burgomaſters and counſellors have votes. 


It elects its own: members by lot. The power 


being directed only towards the proper execution 
of the laws i in being, is unlimited, the natural 
conſequence of which. i is, that both the courts of 


juſtice and the police have a ſtrength here 


which they have 1 in few republics that are fo 


democratic. Nor Is government taken in band 
here as in other countries, by perſons who have | 
no proper vocation to it. Three of the burgo- 


maſters, the counſellors, and all the ſ yadics and 


ſecretaries, muſt be graduated literati, who have 
given proofs of their learning. One burgomaſ- 


der and ten counſellors muſt, confiſtently with 


the 
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the nature of the commonwealth; be merchants. - 
The pay of the counſellors is ſufficient to reſtrain 
the fpirit- of innovation. Honour, virtue and 
ability, are the moſt likely foundations'to ſucceed 
in being elected. When a counſellor 23 

power, the i is obliged to leave the city. The 
number of counſellors is too ſinall for dene 
er of private families to be able to put a reſtraint 
on the adminiſtration of juſtice and police. In a 
word, the legiſlative power is as gentle and po- 
pular as it can be; and the executive is, as it 
muſt be, monarchically ſtrong. Hamburg is in 
truth, the model of a well- regulated common- 
wealth. A miſapplication or waſte of the pub- 
lic treaſure happens very ſeldom, and is almoſt 


council, but on the contrary are watched over 
with the greateſt | attention by them and the ge- 
neral aſſembly, and are obliged to the greateſt 
punctuality. They conſiſt of ten perſons ſelected 
from the general aſſembly, and are choſen out of 
each pariſh, one by vote and the other by lot. 
Every ſix years each of the three deputies lays - 
his office down, and his pariſh ſends another in 
his ſtead. The reaſon: of the change is not as in 
other republics, that all may have a ſhare of the 
2 an the ee a aſk e | 


it: 
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„The income of: the ſtate is very large. It is 
55 made up partly-from-ftanding ſourees of income. 
anch partly from occaſionab taxes granted by che 
Community. Some taxes ate voluntary, and the 
burghers' bave the rigbt to put what they think 
their quota into the purſe which is ſhut, ant the 
dieputies dare not open in cheir preſence- 
Upon che Whale eee ee ee In 
order not to let the mouth of the Hbe, on 
which the exiſtence of the country depends, be 
choked up with ſand, and for the maintenance 
of the ſexnral harhours in it, they have been 
obliged to raiſe ſome taxes, which/in-appearatce + 
are beyond their meant, The aggregate of 
them tagether makes about ther millions 
0 marks, or four millions -of -bvres{i\and: 
is hardly bat Fen thei eee of: 
them, | £96! a 18 bed NOS. 561 d 1 8 Dans 
 Fhequick and/conſtantrevolutions in the for- 
tunes of every | citizen ſecure this common» - 
wealth! fill. more than its conſtitiition from the 
miſchieſs dH oligarchy and family plots. They 
know nothing bere of domineering or dangerous 
houſes, from which none of the republics of the 
Preſent: daꝝ are free. On ſign of the good go. 
vernment and wonderful adminiſtration of is 
cammonwealth is, that ãt is: almoſt; the only im- 
Penal! city that carries none of the ſuits between 
its own members belore the ibn dne em- 


1 . | 


ids city has experienced of late years, Has ariſen 
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Fire. At Vienna they mentioned to me ſeveral = 
k free imperial towtis who bad rendered thettiſelves N 
dependamt on the entipersr, by earryintz their 
private grievances before” the emperor's court. 
In the/beginttiag of this century, Hamburg it- 
ſelſ was expoſed to ſome danger of this kind but | 
in 1708 it was ſuppreſſed by the benevolentoffi- 
ces of the itiperial court, and the zeal of ſeveral 
patriots of the' place; and ſinee that time tlie tran- 
_ of the country has met with no interrup- 
The bands of fociety are too faſt bound 
— deere to be 549 cauſe of — | 
_ ture events. aer 2d £07 * 
The only 0 Gin & aSprelonfo which 


from à miſunderſtood religious zeal; hut in ur 
time religious zeal; if it light any bre c Un, 
light up à fire of ſtraw; whiell is very eaſib put 

out again. In the inſtance before us, the impe- 
rial miniſters, (whom the Bürpeſſes have more 
than one cauſe to reſpect) and the wiſdem of the 
council united, took joint care that the ſparkes 
ſhould He ſmothered before they could break out 
into a flame. The caſe was this: Hamburg wWas 
bleſſed with an orthodox prieſt; who let it want 
for nothing that could ftir up a flume. This by 
conſtant blowing, be had at length ſo well fed, 


that the people were for proceeding to action to 
prevent the catholies rot ſerving God in the 


NP 
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ran belonging MK nl ter but 


: vid has never dae broke out 1 any extent. 
87s a man who. + las philoſo- 
neee that eve- 


| N they are ſecure that bis inquiſitbrial 1 
nit only hurts himſelf, and cannot have the leaſt 
bad eſſect upon others. This gentleman, who is 
called Goſs, ſome time fince gave fire in bis pul- 
pit againſt the pope and all his adherents; but 
this produced no other effect than his being com- 
pelled to make an apology to the imperial miniſ- 
ter. The caſe it ſeems was this: When chis 
gentleman firſt aſcended his paper tribunal, the 
cuſtom ſtill prevailed at Hamburg of curſing the 
pope and all his adherents publicly in the 
prayer before the ſermon. The government 
wiſely; perceiving that this gave great ſcandal in 
ſuch times as theſe, ordered the court prieſt to 
omit this ceremony in furure. The love, how- 
ever, of curſing had taken ſuch firm poſſeſſion 
of the man, that he not only gave in a formal 
proteſtation againſt. this inroad of the ſpiritual 
upon the temporal power; but the next Sun- 
day, without waiting to ſee what anſwer bis ſu- 
periors would make, fired a double volley. 
Upon tis, the council 100k dhe beſt way. of 
l | teaching | 
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teaching the ill-mannered brute a better beha- 
viour, by puniſhing him with the loſs of his fat 
| benefice. Mynheer high paſtor had ſoon philo- 
ſophy enough to ſee that it was better for him 
not to curſe than to ſtarve, and ſo the pope and 
his ſtate had juſtice done them in the ftate and 
high church of Hamburg. But though this man 
| has been many times publicly and univerſally 


hifſed fince this event, which took place twelve 


or. fifteen years ago, and though he has been the 


jeſt of all the proteſtant part of Germany, and 
even of his own brethren at Hamburg, yet is not 


his holy head in the leaſt cooled. He raves as 
publicly againſt the race of monks, as he does 


againſt the pope. He is the declared enemy of | 
all public amuſements. The theatres are a par- 


ticular eye-ſore to him. This, as the better part 


of the public do nothing but amuſe themſelves 


with him, gave riſe to a very humorous adven- 
ture. An Engliſhman who happened to be at the 


play, was ſo pleaſed with a piece which he ſaw 


exhibited, that he aſked the gentleman, who fat 


next to him the name of the author. The gen- 


tleman, whoſe name is Dreyer, happening to be a 


wit, aſſured the Engliſhman that this very excel · 


lent and intereſting drama was written by Mr. 
Goſs, firſt preacher in Hamburg. The En- 
gliſhman, full of impatience to be acquainted with 
ſuch an extraordinary good poet, went the next 
r 5 day 
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day to n nak hip bow, to the reyerend author, 
who, contrary. to his expeRtation, received .the | 

compliment upon the fruit of his brain ſo ill, that 
| e fairly ſheped him the qutfide | of his door. 
Dre, who had ſent the Briton on. the errand, 
ſoon after met bim in the ſtreet, where, the Eng- 
liſhman, without entering into the leaſt explana- 
tion, gave him ſuch a box. on the ear, ag very 
early brought him to the ground. . Notwith- 
| faber which, Mr. Dreyer has hnce that time 
Ha ed the. antithegtrjcal poſt. (ryernl other 
| tricks 

1 hare talked to you thus long of this prieft | 
in order to convince you that the proteſtant Cler- 

are not as tolerant. throughout Germany as 
25 are in Pruſſia and Saxony. Notwitliſtand- 
ing this, the. religion. of the more faſhionable 
people w who. inhabit the lower. parts of the Elbe, 
is by no means fo auſtere. as, thoſe who dwell 
higher up T be miſtaken zeal againſt public 
1 attended with this bad conſe 
quence, here, that every other kind of pernicious 
excels ; reigns uncontrouled. Thus whilſt no the- 
atre can n ſupport itſelf in a city which has ninety 
thouſand inhabitants, many thouſand, guilders 
are every. day loſt. at play during the hours in 
which it 18 e 0 ht an to n to a 
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SINCE my laſt letter, my deareſt brother, 1 


have made an excurſion into the territories of 
Denmark. As ſoon as I came into Holſtein, 
which is ſtill a part of Germany, I was ſtruck 
with the difference of living and manners, as 
well as the diverſity of agriculture; but when 


I had got ſome poſts beyond the Ryder, which 


is the natural boundary between Germany and 


Denmark, I found a difference betwixt Germa-| / 
ny and this country, which was as ſtriking as 


any betwixt Bavaria and Saxony. When peo- 
ple praiſe proteſtants for their good ſenſe, and 


freedom from prejudices deſtructive of bappi- 


neſs, they ought to make ſome-limitations; as 
' ſhould proteſtants alſo when they paſs indiſeri- 
minate cenſures on the oatholics,: ets * 
dity, lazineſs and debauchery. 


The Dee e 


* the proteſtant ſtates of Germany, and in no 


reſpects better than the Bavarians or Portugueze. 
They are the moſt melancholy, moſt untract- 


\ 
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ſeen. Their debauchery, bigotry and brutality 


- diſtinguiſh them fo much from the greater part 
of the Germans, that it is only neceſſary to be 


among them to be convinced of the inefficacy 
of religion alone to make men better, when 
other favourable circumſtances do not concur. 


There are, it is true, enlightened men amongſt 


the prieſts of this country, but in general they 
are as proud, as intolerant, and as ignorant as 


the Spaniſh piriefts. I ſaw ſome of them who 
were likewiſe very like the Spaniſh prieſts in x 


their external appearance. They wore their 
ſpectacles over the noſe, held up their heads, 
drew back the body, ſpoke through the noſe 
and throat, and ſtrutted juſt like the prieſts at 
Barcelona or Saragoſſa. When they fit down 
to preach, they do it as if they were in labour 
with the ſalvation of mankind. © I viſited one 
of them, who paſſes for a great botaniſt, though 


he knows, nothing more than the medicinal 


plants of his own country. He was ſtudying his 


fermon for the next Sunday. It was long a 


matter of doubt whether or no he would give 


me an audience. After having converſed for 
about half an hour upon the wind and weather, 
with his two daughters, the ſillieſt and moſt un- 
formed creatures I had ever ſeen, who, out of 
real or affected modeſty, never truſted them- 
ſelves to look in my face, out came their bulky | 

5 ; 25 * and 
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and yellow-coloured mother from the ſtudy of 
her lord and huſband, to aſſure me that he was 
extremely buſy about his Sunday's: diſcourſe, 
which would however only take up ano- 
ther hour, after which I ſhould have the honour 
of,- ſmoking a pipe of tobacco with him. 1 
was for ſome minutes in doubt whether I 
ſhould accept of this honour or not. It rather 
hurt my ſelf. love to think that I was deſtined to 
ſerve a downiſh prieſt for the vehiculum to his 
ſmoking, and I would have gone away, but 
that I recolleed that had I been amongſt the 
Hottentots, I ſhould have been obliged to pay 
reſpect to the cuſtoms of the country. After 
waiting therefore ſome. tune the penetrale was 


opened, and I beheld my hero, a ſhort ſquare,  / 


fat figure, the Trulliber of ſcience, enthroned 
amidſt a labyrinth of books, and encompaſled 
- with clouds of ſmoke which ſcarce allowed me 
to view his viſage. In four or five minutes our 
converſation. was at an end. I tried him every 
way, but no tone I could take would bring a 
word out in return. At length, after having 
obſerved himſelf that ſmoking rather ſpoiled the 
converſation, he took his ſermon in hand, and 
read me a period or two by way of enlivening 


it. Of this I did not hear a word, as the ſmoke 
of the tobacco puffed under my noſe, took 
away my reſpiration, and obliged me to attend 
ce . to 


\ 
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to ſell preſervation; but he was determined 1 


ſhould not get off thus, and fo propoſed to open 
what he called his treaſure. This was à eheſt 
which contained all the ſermons he had ever 
written, making in all eight or ten thiek folio | 
volumes. When be took out the firſt a cold 
ſweat ran down my ſhoulders,” which making 
| him apprehenſive that he might kill is patient, 
he aſſured me he would read only the texts of the 
ſermons from the tables of contents. I bore it 
for one table with great refignation;; but as he 
was taking down the ſecond folio, took my hat 
and flick and hurried to the door. In no pro- 
_ teſtant country which I have yet ſeen, Holland 
ſelf not excepted; are the prieſts held in ſuch 
profound- reverence by the people as they are in 


Denmark. Pride and infolence in the nütüſters 


of a humble religion, is ever a ſure mark of He- 
tle knowledge; and 2 bad government in the 
places where it is found. The temporal and 


ſpiritual powers are by nature ſo jealous of each 


other, that there muſt always be indolenee in 


the governors when the prieſttisod comes to have 
2 certain- degree of authority. Every body 
knows what aty influence the Daniſh priefts had 
in the fate of Struenſee: You obſerve indeed, 
in every part of Denmark; notwithſtanding ma- 


ny foreigners are ſettled there, many marks of 


the overgrown power of the prieſts.” In ſeveral 
3 places 


| 
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places I found picjudices. conceived againſt me, 


on account of my being a catholic; by people 
from whom one ſhould have expected better 
ching. At Horſens, à young lady of one of 
the beſt | houſes, could not be perſuaded that 
the catholics were chriſtians. They look upon 
us in che fame light as jews and beathens. I 
do not believe that the king of Denmark, as ab- 
ſolute as his power is, in other things, could; 
make as "great Wg to . rn es 
been done at Vienna. 
The government my Divittte is hs 4 
deſpotic in the univerſe. This form of govern- 


ment has its advantages and diſadvantages; 
the ſmallneſt of the country renders it eaſy to 


2 - makes the people feel more ſe- 
verely the weakneſs andopprefſion of its gover- 
nors{ Denmark is in truth the ſmalleſt of all 
the European powers: It contains hardly 
_ 1;850,000- inhabitants; Lapland, Greenland, 
and Iceland included; and the Holſteiners, who 
live in a part of Germany, hardly make the 

number two millions in all. The king of Den- 
millions of Rheniſh>florids, or twenty millions 

of — TEEN EVI ariſes "rom ahi oh 
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govern thus; and on the other hand, this ver, 
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| ſage of the Sound, which the ſea-faring nations 
willingly pay. He cannot cope with the elec- 
tor of Saxony, and the elector of Bavaria is 
upon à footing with him. Without ſubſidies, 
the king of Denmark is unable. ti maintain an 
army of forty thouſand men and a fleet of ſhips 
of the line only for a few years. The taxes are 
very high, and ſome of them are of a fort which 
are met with in very few countries. Here a man 
muſt pay for a licenſe to marry. Our govern- 
ment you know formerly raiſed a tax on bache- 
lors; but erer err h g n | 
government are very different. l e, 
The emptineſs of the treaſury is he lenke 
why more projects are entered into in Denmark 
than in any other country in the world; but 


moſt of them: are only air bubbles,” which are 
in general blown away by the firſt wind. The 


private intereſt of the projector is commonly at 
the bottom of them all, and the court wants not 
only the power, but the good: will to encourage 
the projects of good patriots. The king, WO is 

the only king in modern hiſtory who has diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a public trial of his wife, 
is obliged to leave a great part of the govern - 
ment to his miniſter. His ſtep: mother: it is tis. 
poſſeſſes a great deal of court eraſt; but ſtill he 
miniſters and counſellors have the moſt influence. 

Amongſt them, there are nnn cabals, intri- 


Zues, 
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gues, and revolutions, ag you may learn from the 
biſtory of Struenſee, particularly his apology, 
which will make every man who reads it ex 
claim Beatus ille qui proc. ; Another rſt ** : 
 niſter has been lately diſmiſſed... V8, 
St. Germain was very ill treated 3 
gen. The late king called him to his court 
with a view of having his troops better diſci- 
plined, at a time when it was his intention to 
take part in the affairs of the north, or at leaſt 
to make himſelf formidable. St. Germain was 8 - 
told, that he would have the command of fifty 5 
or ſixty thouſand men; but when he came, __ | 
found hardly: any ſoldiers except the guards. 
, The reſt conſiſted partly of a wild undiſciplined | 
militia, and partly of a number of hungry inva- |  / 
lids. There was no cavalry at all. The good. | 
king, who had only ſeen his troops upon paper, 
and probably, as he was not born for a num 
berer of troops, had not ſufficiently conſidered 
them even there, could not eaſily conceive how 
his great army ſhould have mouldered away by 
St. Germain's arrival. Some of the miniſtry, | 
who governed the paper troops, entertained . | 
hopes that St. Germain would play part of the 
game with them; but he was not the man for | 
their purpoſe, for as ſoon as he found out that | | 
part of the ſums deſtined for the payment of the 
| 


. Me 
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forces went into the purſes of the miniſtry, com- 
TO | miſſa- 
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riſfaries, and offers be ſet Mittler wih Bis | 
uſuak determined ſpirit to bring about a refor- 
mation. He, however, ſoon found out; that 
eben it che abufes cculct be corrected, the hopes 
of having any army able to take part in che af. 
fairs of the north, muſt contine à vain expec- 
tation. Being ſatisfied, therefore, that where 
there is nothing, there can be notifing to re- 
ſorm, he told the King, with his uſual freedom, 
that he ſaw nothing in which he could be of atty 
_ uſe to his'majeſty ; on the contrary, he was oily 
a burthen, and in his opinion; it would: be mot 
atviſeable to ſend him away again, © 
| The mitiſters' were extremely happy 0 * 

rick of {6 troubleſome an inſpector, and the 
more, becauſe they could not eaſily have got rid 
of him by court intrigue, becauſe tile King loved 
him; for court intrigues can do but little againſt” 
extraordinary talents, united with a true KH¹HE—˙» 
tedge of humati nature and courts, where eſpe- 
cially, as thie caſe was here, the ſovereign is o | 
the ſide of juſtice as often as e uiiderſtanils it. "MY 
Aſter likes triffing, arid a great” many utider” 
band tricks, the miniſtry propoſet to St. Get 
main to accept of a certaiti fut of money paid 
once for all, iuſtead of the promiſed penſion. 
Nothing cculd be more” agreeable to him than 
this, as he knew the unſteaciineſs of the Daniſn 
court: But he was unfortunate in the end, for 
having 


Ss 
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| having-never paid any attention to his On pri- 


|  yats money matters, he thoughtleſly contented ni 


| himſelf with a letter of credit of fifty or ſixty 
| thouſand thalers, on a merchant at Hamburgh, | 
whom, on his arrival at that city, he found had 
become a bankrupt, and was run away from the 
' German ſtates and territory. St. Germain 
thought, to bis laſt hour, that the miniſter was an 
accomphce in the robbery, It is well known 
that he was maintained for a long time aſter by 
German troops, out of their own allowance. 
* M ee ee the nn 5 
. * . 
grain of penetration, thought that the beſt prin⸗- fc. 
ciples. of government which the court of Den- 
mark could adopt, would be to make-retrench- 
ments of the: ſums expended on foreign affairs; 
tween the other German powers; to limit its 
ov eſtubliſtiment to what would fuffice for the 3 
maintenance of the internal tranquility and be 
polioe, and to employ all its ſtrength in the cul -. 
tivation of the waſte lands, and the promotion 
of induſtry. This is indeed all that experience 
F bor in „ 
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| the preſent circumſtances of tlie two countries, 


Denmark has'notbing to apprehend from Swe- 
den, or if it had, a word from Ruſſia or Pruſſia 
would ſet every thing to rights there. But on 
the other fide of the country, the firſt elector of 
Germany who ſhall ſet himſelf to oppoſe an ex- 
tenſion of the Daniſh power, would reduce the 
country to great difficulties. The loſs of a fin- 
gle magazine or treaſury would put an end to 
their whole war apparatus: Nay, even if moſt | 
of their operations did not depend upon Foreign 
ſubſidies, . they would not be able to keep: the 


field long againſt a middling German army. 


The militia of the country, in which the ſtrength - 


of the army principally conſiſts, is raw and un- 


formed,” and the German forces, which have ; 
been raiſed at a great expence, would deſert the. 
inſtant they ſet foot out oſ the country; for they 


all deteſt a climate in which, by reaſon of the 
unwholſomeneſs of the air, the bad and unuſual 


tood, and the little attention ſhewn to their 
| health, they are expoſed to periſh like ſo many 
fleas. Whenever I had occaſion to converſe 
with Germans in the Daniſh ſervice, the tears 
uſed to run down their cheeks, when they re- 
counted how they had been decoyed away bj 
the crimps, and deſeribedthe miſeries of their pre- 


ſent ſtate. Indeed the inſtances of the extraor- 
dinary means they have made uſe of to get out 
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of the deteſted country are almoſt incredible. 
Beſides all this, there is a want of cavalry, which | 
in the preſent times is ſo ſerviceable; and conſti -r. 
tutes a fourth part of the German armies. In- 
numerable ſubſidies indeed would be required | 
to put that of this country upon a reſpectable 7 
footing. It cannot be raiſed out of nothing in 
a minute, on the breaking out of a war; and 
the maintenance of it en eee 
an expence which the reſources of the ſtate, with 
all the ſubſidies they can procure, are. not equal 
to. The times are paſt, in which wonders could 
be done with a handful of undiſciplined and diſ—- 
obedient troops; who were maintained at the coſt 
of the enemy. The mode of war now in uſe re- 
quires preparation, and a proviſion for ſuch and 
ſo many wants as would make. the Daniſh minif- 
ter's hair ſtand an end, if an account of them 
were to be ſet before him. Suppoſing the Daniſh 
court to receive a ſubſidy of even a million of 
thalers“ per annum, which is more than the 
French or Engliſh courts have ever given to tha 
courts of Stockholm or Copenhagen, this would 
hardly be ſufficient to enable it to keep the field 
one campaign with an army of 40, ooo men, and _ 
it would be completely ruined by the loſs of a2 


. 1, 400,00. | 
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1 ee The ſhort campaign in the Bava- 
rian war ſome years ago, though ne extraordi- 


_ nary ſtroke was firuck in it, coſt the court bf 


Vienna feventy-two millions of Rbeniſh guild- 


[ 


7 ers, excluſive of the ſums expended on previous 


Preparations; which are always neceſſary. The 
army was at leaſt three hundred thouſand men 


ſtrong. © Calculate what the proportion will be 


for forty thouſand men—but what would forty, 


_ © thouſand men do, if, what howeveris impoffible, 
the court of Denmark alone was to carry on 


any operations fora length of time out of its own 


_ territories ? Ibe king of Pruſſia would ſwallow 


up this army in a moment, let him have ever ſo 


much occupation ; for it is a maxim, that when 
a man is once engaged with great enemies, be 


will do well to add leſſer ones to them, as a 
ſingle ſtroke may get from theſe all that is loſt 
on the other fide. eee ee | 


N 10 d b Silefian warb And yet 


r rajin tr > 9 aoronty tie gf 


with moſt of the principal powers in Eu- 


rope. What became of the poor Saxons/? ef 
che poor army of the empire? and yet the _ 


Saxon and Imperial troops were better kept, 


and at leaſt as wall fed, dag oops ond 


. | | 


— 
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8 e ike Swedes, be compelled 
in any caſe to break the neutrality, nor is it ne- 
ceflary for it, on that account, always to main 


tain itſelf in a reſpectable fituation, | For more 


reaſons than one, it has nothing to apprebend 
from Sweden, and its poſition. Tecuxes it on eve- 6 


ry other fide. ; Indeed, could it render its power 


ever fo reſpectable, it has nothing to expect at 
any time by taking part in an offenſive war, but 


2 great deal to loſe ; whereas the advantages it . 


would derive from beſtowing the ſums waſted. in 


military preparations on the improvement of the 2 


country, are conſiderable. I have been thus par- 
ticular on this point, in order to convince you 


and your friends, that our court added a new 


x folly to the many it has lately been guilty of, 


. . when for certain privy purpoſes it gave ſubſidies = 


to the Daniſh: court. The maney was in every 


reſpect thrown away. Half of it ſtuck to the 
fingers of the Daniſh miniſters and commilſaries, 8_ 
and the other half was very ill ſpent. Strong as 


all theſe reaſons are againſt the keeping up a 
great land army in Denmark, every day produ- 


ces freſh projects to encourage it. The vain 
miniſter, whom Struenſee has ſo well depicted in 


bis apology, will not let the world forget that 
Denmark is a monarchy. He gives himſelf airs 


of aſtoniſhing conſequence. - A few external 5 
marks eee e + 
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believe that he is reſpected, whereas he is in fact 
the jeſt of them all. A ſingle word from the Ruf. 
fan miniſter brings the whole country to the 
Empreſs's ſeet ; and ſhe has at leaſt twenty times 


more weight at Copenhagen, than either at Vien- 
na or at Berlin. It will certainly be much more 


politic in Denmark to aim only at being a mari 


time power, which is more conſiſtent with the 
nature of the country, and the fituation of the 
people. By purſuing this plan the Danes might 
with ſome aſſiſtance, make themſelves formida- 
ble, or atleaſt protect their merchants in time of 
war. But the Daniſh miniſter chooſes to ſhine | 
both by ſea and land. The navy accordingly 
conſiſts of fifty ſhips, including thoſe of lifty 


guns; however, not above ſix of theſe are in a 
Condition to put to ſea under fix or eight weeks, 


though ſince the armed neutrality they have been 
making all fort of preparation to put to ſea. 
Many ſhips have been repaired within theſe ſix 
or eight years, and others are no 2 age in a 7 ; 
parable fate, * 

The facility with which adventures of the firſt 
claſs contrive to make their way into the Daniſh 
\ councils, and even into the miniſtry, is no very 
favourable ſ ymptom of the wiſdom of this court. 
'There is a proverb at Hamburgh, that when a 
man is fit for nothing elſe, he is fit for a'Daniſh 
FRY. countellor, and may make his fortune by 

projects | 
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projects at Copenhagen. Under ſuch-circum- 
| ſtances much patriotiſm is not to be expected. 


Upon the whole, the Daniſn government is a 


vifible proof, that deſpotiſm, notwithſtanding all 
its great apparent force, is the weakeſt of all go- 
vernments, when the head is not very ſound, and 
ſtrong. The miniſters ride on the counſellors, 
the counſellors on the ſecretaries, the ſecretaries 
on their clerks, and the wives of all theſe on 
their lovers. It ſometimes happens too that the 
miniſter is governed by the counſellor, the coun: 
ſellor by the clerk, and ſo on; all this produces 
an abſolute - anarchy,” and the quiet and happi- 
\ neſs of the country depends upon the throwing 
the handkerchief. to this or that woman. It is 
no wonder, that in a court like this many cataſ. 
trophes happen ſimilar to that which took place 
ten years ago. Prince Frederick, the king's bro- 
ther-in-law, promiſes the country ſome hopes of 
better days. He ſeems to be more diſpoſed to 
do what is right, than to govern by faQion or in- 
trigue. His influence is however hitherto ur 
lime, 
On my return out weak Lapland, 10 came = Mike 


1 by Lubeck. That place, which formerly played 


fo great a part in the league of the Hantz cities, 
has ſcarce half the importance of Hamburgh, in 
point either of population, riches, or trade. The 
Daun * ſets his whole force againſt this 


; place, 
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"ice; e 26-40 | 
At Lubeek; however, his principal operations are 
| confined for- the preſent, for though he makes | 
the poor town feel what he could do by every 
| petty injury in his power, he dares not hitherto 


come to open hoſtilities, as it is protected by the 
| _ emperor and the ſtates of the empire. He is 


ol blockade, The bond of union betwixt: the 


| therefore obliged to change his fiege into 2 kind 


German imperial towns operates much more for. | 


_ cibly with regard to foreign powers, than is com- 5 
monly imagined; and the article in the empe- 
ror s coronation oath, not to allow of any dimi. | 
nution of the empire, is maintained in 'its full 
force under Joſeph the Second. It is indeed this 


| article which compels our court to treat the 


. Germany wich much more Abentlon and reſpect 


than it ſhews towards the other ſovereign ſtates 
in its neighbourhood. It would not dare, for in- 


ſtſtanee, to act towards the imperial ſtate of Spires, 
zs it has lately done towards Geneva, where it 


interpoſed with fuch great effect, aſter having for- 
| mally renounced the mediation, and having 
bardly e with the . 
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A LL the country, dear brother, which lies to 
the north and north-weſt of this, and is watered 
by the Elbe and the Embs, is partly ſand, and 
partly mud and moraſs. Indeed themud which is 
thrown up by the ſea and rivers, is looked upon 
here as a paradiſaical earth, as it aſſords the in- 
habitants bread and hay, whilſt the higher coun. 
tries are nothing but ſand. / Here, my dear bro- , , 
ther, A man perceives, For the firſt time, the ble 


ſings of a mountainous country. Through the 
whole road, from Hamburgh to Embden, and 


—— — 


from thence through a great part of Weſtphalia 


to this place, I did not ſee a ſingle hill, a ſingle 
laughing landſca ape, ſhady foreſt, beautiful wood, 
or, in brief, any 


land. The whole country has been ſubject to 


of the things which can give a 
fillip to life. In Weſtphalia, I ſaw large heats 
which were ſtill more barren than thoſe of Jut- 


revolutions. It is a bottom of ſand, which 


the rivers from the higher parts of Ger- 
many have formed, and to which they are 


conſtantly. 


cConſtantly adding. In ſome parts the ſea adds 
a quantity of mud, and in others entirely demo- 
liſhes the barriers oppoſed to it, ſo that the inha- 
bitants have conſtantly to contend with the wa- 
ter and frogs. The rivers overflow every year, 
and lay the'country for many miles under water. 
- The inundations of the Weſer are particularly 
terrible. When they happen, the cities and vil- 
lages are as it were in the midſt of a ſea, and 
ſeem to form ſo many iſlands. The conſequences | 
of this are agues, colds, and fevers, which would 
commit vaſt ravages amongſt. the poor people, 
were it not that cuſtom renders them hardy, 


and that they are in the habit of warming their 


inſides well with brandy. To a ſtranger, howe- 
ver, the country muſt be extremely unwholſome 
in winter and ſpring, The inhabitants are all 
through of the ſnail order, yellow ſkinned, ſoft - 
fleſhed, and full of wrinkles. . Their ſmall round 
figures are very ſtriking, when you compare them 
to the tall long Germans of the ſouthern parts. 
You hardly ever ſee roſy cheekgamong the men 
of the country, and but very ſeldom among the 
women. They live here as in Denmark, ſailor- 
like, upon ſhell-fiſh, (which they render very pa- 
latable) fiſh, fruits, and brandy, of which laſt the 
wives of the common people take large bum- 
pers. Of the fine fruits and excellent vegetables 
| Which the other Germans, particularly the Sua- 

ö biaus 


4 


_— -—_— 
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dians and inhabitants about the Rhine, are ſo- 
ſtupid, naturally melancholy, and generally 
| ſpeaking dirty; they ate not, however, particu- 
_ larly in the Hanoverian country, ſo ferocious 
and ill matured as the Danes. Many of the far- 
mers here are very rich. The facility with which 
„ they diſpoſe of their crops, the great fertility of 
their marſhes, their fiſheries, the great extent of 
land they poſſeſs amongſt the heaths, (which may 
9 always be uſed for paſtures) and the government, 
| which is ever very gentle, ſecure them advanta- 
ges which the inhabitants of many countries in 
which nature has poured out all her abundance, 
do not enjoy. In many parts of Weſtphalia - 1 
ſaw no ſmall villages, but the whole country be- 
longed to ſome great landlords, whoſe eſtates 
reached many miles in circumference. There 
are, however, likewiſe ſome ſma?\ farmers. Thoſe 
particularly who dwell on this ſide the Weſer, 
about Bremen and Delmenhorſt, appear in gene- 
ral not to be in very good cireumſtances. In 
many places they have their cattle in their hou- 
ſes; and I have been twice forced to reſt upon a 
ſtraw bed among the cows, which is indeed an 
accident that is ſure to happen to a knight errant 5 
of my complexion, as ſoon as he goes a ſtep out 
of the great roads. In the ſmall villages there 
are no inns, and a man is forced to put up with 


the ſmall farmers, who have nothing to ſet before 2 
bim but brandy and potatoes, or ſome ſalted ba- 
bon, and brown bread made of bran... I cannot 


7 
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conceive how our troops did o exif in this coun- | 


| try during the laſt Sileſian war. Su. rf 1 


ee in e vantiibigrnbont | 


five and twenty thouſand inhabitants, It drives = 
| very large trade for iron, flax, hemp, and linen, 
with France, England, Spain, and Portugal, and 


Hanover. It alſo gets a great deal by its fiſh-- 

eries; the trade for blubber with the ſouth of _ 
Germany is very conſiderable. Stiff and ſullen 
as the inhabitants of the country are in general, 


you meet with ſome very ſociable and dee | 
able people amongſt them. 


Embden is by no means ſo fine a ee 
men. The king of Pruſſia has taken an ever- 
laſting diſlike to the inhabitants of this eity, who, 


io ſay the truth, when taken in the lump, are 
not à very amiable people. They are very re- 


markable for their lazineſs and inſenſibility. It 
was a great while before the good endeavours of 
the king to turn this people to commerce and 
ſhip-building were attended with any ſucceſs. 


The Eaſt India Company, which he had eſta- 


bliſhed at a great expence in this city, was ruin- 


ed within a few years of its erection, and cer- 


tain 


- | 


A 8 which the 3 
of this city affected, rendered all the king's otber 


efforts for a time ineſſectual. At length the 


ed with ſome fortunate circumſtances, got the 
better of the impediments to that extenſion of 
nnn particulatly well 
fituated. The berring fiſhery, which the king 
tock every ſtep in bis power to encourage, brings 
© whites ſums of money every year. The Ame 
rican war aſſiſted the/king's: deligns very much, 
and the trade of the place now begins to be very 
flouriſhing: Embden imports many Weſtpha- 
lian linens to the ſouth countries, and provides 


S Io” r 
The duchies of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt, 


Add 46 Hang of Divaind;: che datiect ths 


Ruflian court, exchanged for a part of Holſtein, 
with a prince of Gottorp, now make a very 
good prineipality, which contains ſeventy- five 


four hundred thouſand Rheniſh guilders*. It is 
dom all 'theſe countries, but particularly from 
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of many Italian cities, and are / ſometimes; 
though ſeldomer, met with in France. The 


court of Peterſburgh buys up ſeveral of theſe 


horſes to mount its heavy cavalry, who look 


very formidable on this terrible cattle. The 


n truth the horſes of that country are preferable 
to thoſe of Frieſland and Oldenburgh ſor this 
ſervice, as with the ei ey mn 
yore alacrity and e, 12 F | 
Hanover, conſider it wk light. 7 will, is 

a very fine city. -The number of its inhabitants 


zs about twenty thouſand. There are very good 


ſocieties here, to which the officers contribute 
not a little. The nobility is as poliſhed and re- 
fined in its manner as that of any other German 
city. The country, Which hereabouts begins 
to be more elevated, is not quite ſo ugly as the 
deeper country round the Weſer. Prince Frede- 
rick, the king's ſecond fon, reſides here at pre- 
ſent, and makes a particular circle of the inha- 
which principality produces him, yearly, a re- 
venue of one hundred and eighty thouſand Rhe - 
niſm florins. Having come to this very early in 
life, 80; his —— e bannen 


EN If the biſhoprick nk any deduction what- _ 
ever, he will have an income of three millions 
1 88 d 4 of 


ww 
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| | of florins, or three hundred houfand pounds. | 
I bey wiſh and hope bere, that in proceſs of 
time he will be declared governor of his father's 
poſſeſſions in this country, and reſide conſtantly. 
His great income will make this a conſiderable 
advantage to the eity in point of intereſt, and | 
his wonderful education gives the whole NAP 
hopes of a wiſe and gentle adminiſtration. 
Though ſome parts of the eleforate of Han- | 
over are very fertile, yet, upon the whole, it is 
the moſt. miſerable part of all Germany. It is 
about ſeven hundred German miles in circumfer- 
ence, but hardly contains ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants; nay, ſome think this is going 
too far, for though they have numbered one 
hundred thouſand houfes, our commiſſaries in 
the laſt war, who numbered the people, could 
not make more of them than five hundred thou- 
ſand ſouls in all the Hanoverian dominions. But: 
put them at ſeven hundred thouſand, ſtill you 
will find no other country of the like extent in 
all Germany, which does not contain more than 
one thouſand ſouls for every ſquare mile. The 
difference betwixt Hanover and Suabia, Sie: 
ony, Auſtria, Bohemia, and the other parts of 
Germany, is ſtill more conſiderable; ſor each 
of theſe ſtates has two thouſand five hundred 
ſouls for every mile, and ſome of them much 
more. The cauſe of the ſlender population is 
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| fed of all the German troops, and there is a ; 


contraſt to what you meet with in other parts - 
ol che country. I had hardly been three days 
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N almoſt intirely owing to nature. The country 
97 Pn ya wu it ee ee vs 
Ce. The eG mm point of — more | 
Amount only e ee thou - 
ſand guilders; of which the mines in the Harts 
alone contribute one hundred thouſand. The 
Country belonging to the elector of Saxony, | 

| . ly * 


. eee eee des 


'Thogreaviofilais of fate nes hobk bjrafiineant - | 


of extorting money from the poor. Little of 


the money of this country goes to London; but 
almoſt the whole is ſpent in the improvement of 
greateſt | part of it, is large, and conſiſts of 
twenty thouſand men- They are the beſt 


ſpirit of liberty throughout, which is a ſtrong 


here when I made an excurſion to Brunſwick. 


Germany has ſew ptinces of whom it has fo 
much right to be proud, as of this. It was with 
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become ſuch at our expence. The . reigning 
dukes is one of the firſt general of the Pruſſian 
army. He is a conſummate ſtateſman, and the 
favourite of the king of Pruſſia · I need only 
mention prince Ferdinand to you, to convince 
you how glad I muſt have been to ſee him. He 
is only known to you as a terrible enemy; but 
his good heart, his extended underſtanding, his 
active zeal for the intereſt of mankind as far as 
his ſphere, reaches, and his affability towards 

every, man; would ſoon make you forget that 
he was your enemy, if you knew him better. 

Brunſwick is the rendezvous of the German 
free · maſons, at the head of whom the prince is. 
Moſt of the proteſtant princes in Germany are 
members of this numerous order. It is not 
long ſince the ſyſtem of the German lodges has 
been fixed, and that they bave acquired a kind. 


of conſiſtency. Germany in general is much 


indebted to this order, as it is certainly owing 
to maſonry that many of its princes have be- 


come much more affable and gentle in their man- 


ners than they were before... ; 
TFoyr Princes of this | Upſtrious, 1 ng 


ſeventeen Jears,, of age, ..died.. covered / wich 


woungs, under a * einde d 
Vo. II. ; 
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been the witneſſes of his valbur, and whom he 
cobtnſörted th his lateſt-bieath; - Probably you 
thay not know that this is the elde? braneh of the 
bouſe of BritſWick;/afid'that the king of Great 
Britain defcends from a Younger fon.” Brunſ- 
wick is a very handſome eity. It carries on a 
very thriving trade, and has a great number of 
manufactures. The number of inhabitants, 
amongſt whom you meet with exceeding good 
company, conſiſts of at leaſt twenty*four thou- 
fand. The whole income of the preſent duke is 
eſtimated at one million three hundred thouſand 
Rheniſh florins, or one hundred and thitty' thow- 


band 1 8 
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Tas AT ideal heady” my an- Modder, 
Which dances before the eyes of our attiſts, 
choôugh it to often vaniſhes under their pehetts, 
Was certainly fever taken from Germany. All 
che human Fgutes yon meet with between this 
Hates and Nu and Eaftem Sens, are 

Sad : ſo 
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fo far from poſſeſing it, that there are vo line 
of it to be difeovered amongſt them. -_ 
VJou would in vain look for os 

ſembling the Grecian model. There are, it is 
true, faces enough with very ſoft ſtrokes in them; 
but they all want the Greek profile and ſpirits. 
Nor has the ſine white eee e , 
ble from a truly fine form. . 
In e -aita-wl-hs- Hibs bn: Webs; 5 
you ſee indeed ſome ſnow boſoms, and ſome 
lily and roſy cheeks, but they ſoon vaniſh when 
the girls have once paſſed their bloom, and the 
whole is ſo flat and lifeleſs, that you cannot give 
it the name of 2-fine form: Even amongſt the 
Saxons, the faireſt creatures under the ſun who 
are not Grecians, you ſeldom meet with a face 
which has any appearance of ideal beauty; and 
yet theſe are in the north, what the women of 
Florence ate in the ſouth; and far exceed all / 
their country women in liſe and ſpirit. 
be men of che north are equally deſtitute of 
that better models for the ſtudy of male beauty 
are to be met with in Naples and Sicily, than 
amongſt his countrymen: the Saxons, though 
they are, without any YR ths — 
ſomeſt of the northern nations. 55 


It is well known — 
eve aim e inhabitants of the ſouthern 


ils 8 2 countries 
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countries in point of beauty; but when you 
tell a German that the inhabitants of the ſouth 
are ſtronger and more durably built than thoſe 
of the north, they look upon this as a great para- 
dox and yet ſtreugth is the principal point of 
manly beauty. Have you ever ſeen a Sicilian 
wreſtle with an Hanoverian or Weſtphalian? 
I conſider wreſtling as the greateſt proof of 
ſtrength. I alſo believe that you would not 
find in all the north a porter like the Genoeſe 
or Neapolitan carrier, that is, a- man able to 
carry four hundred pounds weight ſor a conſi- 
derable way. Nor do J think that if both were 
put into the ſame.circumſtances, as much could 
be done with German troops as with Spaniſh 
ones. We are not now to conſider that in the 
preſent days the latter are ſo much excelled in 
diſcipline; for in Charles the Fiſth's time they 
were both alike. But the German troops in 
Spain and Italy ſerved only once; and ſeẽ of 
tbe armes which the emperors carried into 
Italy with them ever came home. On the con- 
fought many battles; with: great reputation on 
the Rhine, as well as in Holland, the climate 
of.: which: is ſo different from their own; they 
ſhewed more valour, and bore more fatigues 
than the inhabitants themſelves, who muſt have 
a had! it not been that they were 
2212. 11/09 2. | aſſiſted 
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afliſied by external -cincaniſjances, and that, he 
prince of Orange's ſpirit did more than all the | 


Mynheers put togetben 5} oni un on 22 


| Tho-tintiooal ps ide „ 


bam to give themſel ves. a pre- eminence over the 


ſouthern nations, which hiſtory, nature and ap- 


pearances, equally give the lye to. They ima - 
gine that underſtanding, courage, activity, 
ſtrength, and liberty, are the natural appendages 

of their thick and foggy air; and that the ſouten 
is the natural habitation; of ſtupidity; indolence, 
cowardice; and tyranny. On the contrary, con- 


ſider what is depoſed by Hitory, appearances, and 
nature. Hifory teaches us that light is come into 


the world from the ſouth; appearances teach us that 


the Spania rds and Italians; are much more frugal 


in eating and drinking, and probably too in the 
enjoyments of love than the Germans, amongſt 
whom we include the Danes, the Swedes, the 


Ruſſians, and the Poles: and nature teaches us that 


bodily and mental beauty are commonly to be 


ſound where the great creator of the bodies 


men bas appointed the fineſt forms, and the 
greateſt ſtrength, Let us examine this poſition. | 
a little more fully : Compare the underſtandings 
of men, as they are more and e! 


from the happy air of Greece, Aſia Minor, and 


Italy, till you come to the North Pole, and you 
. * that ee not ſuffer the inhabi- 
by | tants 


8 


eat dh ws nme the» Aris, che 
people ef the conſt of : Gulnen, and the Abyſ- 
ſinians, to fink into the ſane degree of indolence 
and Wardiee as the'Greenlunders, the Samoye- 


proofs do the negroes give us of bodily ſtreungth, 
courage, and coolneſs vf intrepidity; à fure 
ſign that the warm and genial air of the ſouth, 
raifes human nature, and that the bitter and cold 
| blaſts of the north depreſb itt. 
But perhaps you will tell me that at preſent 
the inhabitants of the norch, exdel thoſe of the 
Fouth. I allow it; but ſt proves nothing more 
than that religion, manners, and government, 
have more influetice over men than elimate. But 
theſe very manners, cuſtoms, and arts of govern- 
ment, which in the preſent century give the 
north ſuch an advantage over the ſouth, came 
originally from the ſbuth. What are our repub- 
lics more than copies of the Greek and Roman? 
Crippled ks our legiſlation is, in compariſon of 
thoſe of Carthage, Egypt, Rome, and Athens, it 
is only what we have been able to gather Out of | 
_ the ruins of thoſe Rates; Have the Pruſſian 
tactics any thing bettet in chem tham the Miice- 
donian phalanx was? Can any one be ſurpriſed 
that the people who' dwelt near che Nbe and 
Wefer, ſhould have overcome Varus, When we 
fer” that che North Americans," by” nature the 


des, and the Laplunders. What aſtoniſhing 
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maſt cowardly, and at the breaking out of the 


war the moſt undiſeiplined people upon earth, 
re able, by the advantages of their woods, ri- 


vers, pools, and the extent of their uncultivated 


country, to appole all the farce Great Britain ean 
bring againſt them? And yet the climate of 
North America is not ſo adverſe to the Engliſh, 

as that of the ſouth of Germany muſt have been 
to the Romans; nor was Germany at that time 
nearly ſo well cultivated as North America now 
is. | Let a man conceive Varus's army on the 
river St. Lawrence, lake Superior, the lake of 
the Illinois, and the upper regions of the Miſſi- 


ſſippi, and ſtill he will have no true idea of their 


ſituation in Germany. They were far from poſ- 
ſeſſing the facilities of providing for the exigen- 
cies" of war, which they would have bad in 
North America, Germany was at that time an 
uninterrupted wood; its rivers were not con- 
fed within a ſtanding bed, but in ſeveral places 
ſormed immenſe moraſſes, too many and te vi- 
ſible marks of which fill remain. 
I The inhabitants of Germany, who l | 
ſubdued the ſouth, were no doubt indebted for 
this advantage to the wars: which the Romans 
had befdre waged againſt them, juſt as the Turks 


and North Americans have become good ſoldiers + | 


by their wars with the Ruſſians and Britons. | 
What chink yen if any body had told the Sei- 
| e 
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5 pios 'that ſome time or ober the Conquerors o 
Rome ſhould come out of the Hereinian foreſts? 
would they have attributed any thing to the cli- 
mate? No, they would have anſwered that the 
manners, conſtitution, and armies of d 
firſt be changed; and that was the caſe; . 
But what became of theſe northern 3 
ors when the luxury of che inhabitants of the 
ſouth had ſubdued their natures, and made them 
vaſſals to them? Were they not like the! over- 
flowings of their own rivers, which thaw after 
a long froſt, and lay waſte the fields far and 
near with ice and ſand? All the conquerors of 
the ſouth, enlightened and erefed; whereas all the | 
conquerors of the north darkened and pulled down? 
This was the caſe both before and aſter the Ro- 
man #ra. The Babylonians and Egyptians, : 
ſuppoſing the accounts of the expeditions of the 
latter to be true, were benevolent conquerors, 
like the Greeks and Macedonians. ' But what 
were the Scythians ? The Arabs f pread arts, 
ſciences, and bumanity, wherever they extended 
their power. But what darkneſs enſued when 
the northern Turks had extended the bounds of 
their empire? It is a ſtriking inſtance of the bo- 
dily weakneſs of the northern nations; that they 
always become enervated as ſoon as they have 
been ſome time in the ſouth, which they never 
could cope v ith long; whereas no hiſtory in- 
forms 


Britany, and Holland? How did the Romans 
debave: mme of the Rhipe;! the 
Weſer ? You tell us it is the climate ha 


vents the northern people from being hardy in 
the ſouth. But were the Romans eſſeminate 
when; their ſoreſathers eat oatmeal. pap? Were 


the Spartans or.; Macedonians eſſeminate? The 


ble to bear the contraſt of the hot days and cold 
nights, which braces up the ſtrong built natives; 


nor can they ſuppbrt the change made in their 
way of liſe. The. great bodies of the Dutch, 


Danes, and Poles, are bare lumps of fleſh and 


bones, the former of which is diſguſtingly 
flabby. On the other hand, che lighter Italians, 
as well as the darker Spaniards, are more ſinewy, 
and more muſcular, which is the true character 
of bodily ſtrength. Nor are the minds of the 
northern nations leſs weak than their bodies. 


A proof of it is, their never having been able to 


_ , empires in their ſouthern con- 


queſts. 
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bott us of the climate oſ the horth ever having 

been fatal to the ſtrength and activity of the R- 
mans. How did Cæſars troops hold out in Gaul, 


generality of the Spaniards and Italians of this 
day, are by no means a weak people. It is nat 
therefore the climate alone which makes che dif- 
flerence. It is rather the weak nervous ſyſtem 
of the northern nations which renders them una - 


\ 
: \ * 
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| queſts. Their kingdoms were abate accident of for- 


tune, and they never had fallelty of genius enough = 


10 ſorm plaus or knit the fiat band. Hew 
differently did the nations of the ſouth, partieu- 
latly the Romans; manage their conqueſts) juſt 
as if they were ſtill a freſh people, and had 
known nothing of ſciences of arts? 
In general, nature diſplays far different vigour, 
a far more magnificent ſpirit of ereatibn in the 
duch, than what ſhe does ii che norchern pro- 
Vinces. What riches; and variety, and ſtrength, 
is in the vegetable kingdoms of the ſouth? The 


umtub | whichs furniſhes the balfam ef Meceh, 


and che plants from Ceylon and the Melueea 
iſlands, ſhame the unfruitfulneſs of the-earth 
near the poles; and the vigour of nature ſeems 
_ [evidently to deereaſe in proportion as we recede 
from the equator. Our ſavoury fruits have 
all come to us from the ſouth; and the better 
taſted and more ſpirited they are the leſs able 
are they to bear the north. The nobler fruits, 
juſt like the generous wines, which gladden 
and make ſtrong the heart of man, cannot take 
root in the north. In che ſame manner in tlie 


mineral kingdom, nature ſhews herſelf more 


venerable in the ſouth, than ſhe does in the 
north.— And in the animal world! How very 
different are the beaſts of the ſouth to hof of 
the north ! OP” then ſhould not nature, 

which 


Which weaves every; ching elſe more ſtrongly 
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in a) warm climate, allo weave man more 
ſtrongly there? It is true, indeed, chat under- 
ſtanding and morals are no excluſive propertix 
of any ſtrip of land. They depend on laws, 
cuſtoms, education, and government; which 
may, and often do render the artificial man 
ſuperior to the natural one. But the natural 
underſtanding awales ſooner from its ſieep in 
2 warm country, chan it does in a cold one. 

- Under: a warm ſun abſtract ideas are much 
quicker ſormed. The ſenſes are much clear- 
er here; and the underſtanding depends on 
the quickneſs of the ſenſes Imagination, which 
is ſo connected with all the operations of the 
The firſt force of the impreſſions made by the 
ſenſes, give the powers of the mind an alacrity 
in the ſouthern countries, which is the true cha- 174 
racter of genius, and which dhe inbabitants of 
the north cannot reach by any cold abſtractiens 
which they may arrive at, from their manners, 
cuſtoms, or government. Nor ate the fine mo- 
ral feelings ſo independent of the ſine ſenſual 
ones, as ſome philoſophers, who know little of 
human nature, ate willing % imagine. The 
Germans, who charge the French, Aralians, and 
all the ſouthern nations, with indolence, ſlavery, 
and debaſement of mind, forget that the Sibe- 
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rians and Kamtſchatdales; "amidſt. their Ab 


eternal ices and ſnows, are abeording to the 
accounts of all travellers, the moſt | cowardly, 
moſt: ſenſual, moſt debaſed, and moſt enſlaved 


people upon earth. Nor can the glow of liberty 


be fo thoroughly ſtifled in Italy as it is in ſeveral | 


northern ebuntries, -which appear the ſeat of 


deſpotiſm; nay, the governments of France and 
Spain themſelves, are not ſo deſpotick as many 
Germans pleaſe themſelves in believing them to 

be. The clear and dry air of the ſouth, clovates 
the ſoul Juſt as it gives tone to the nerves. All 


the perſons wo have breathed @ fine weſtern 


air im the mountains, ſpeak» of feelings which 5 
they knew not in the plains. So the air of the 
ſouth of Europe is as different from that of the 


| from that of the plains. As a proof of thi "4 


the hectie Englim go to Niſmes, Nice, Piſa, 


and d -e? to repair cheir ſhattered conſtitu- | | 


tions. Js 0m Mn 8 Fit Ras 7 | 
But ie is true; after all; has the cntelbirdbis of 

the Elbe and Weſer, though thus abandoned by 
nature, exceed the Sicilians and Neapolitans as 


much in ſtrength of mind: as they are outdone 


by them in bodily ſtrength and beauty. It is 
true; and wllat then? The liberal citizen of 


che world admaires the omnipotenes of govetn- 


en which is able to raiſe men ſo far above 
” their 


* . 
oy — 
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their natural ſituation, or to ſink them ſo deep 
below it; but be does not thereſore allow him- 
ſelf to contract illiberal prejudices againſt any 
nation. He congratulates the northern nations 
upon their having made themſelves what they 
are, and rejoices that they are every day be- 
coming greater and greater; but he does not 
forget that the people of the ſouth were ſoonet 
great, and that che arts w ee nn. . 
of all kinds came from them. 9 
Lou will eaſily perceive, 2 5 W of WOT ne | 
theſe ſpeculations, that they were made in the 1 
poſt waggon. My company conſiſted of a ſwine 
of an Oldenburgh dealer in horſes, a clodpole 
Bremen broker, and a pretty female piece of 
fleſh, mere dead fleſh, lying beſore me on the 
ſtraw. There was not a word ſpoke all the way N 
from Gottingen bere; ſo that if the dulbis et alta 
| coughing,” ſneezing, belching, and the like I '  _ | 
ſhould not have. known that I en 225 | 
witch me. Se 1 21 ad ο | 4 
At. en 1 witited Soveral sbb to | 
whom I cannot reſuſe my utmoſt veneration, 2 
but bo were all ſo convinced of the cultivation 1 
of Germany, and ſo fore: ſet againſt us Souths 
landers, that P did not know how to reconcile it 
gentlemen ſpoke to me of the political and lite- 
rary ſituation of their own country with a ve- 
| neration 


— 


This ariſes parti from national pride, partly 
from partiality to their own country, and partly 
from true rank Chorlatanſm.: Pheſe gentlemen 
look upon our government as the quinteſſence of 
deſpotiſm, our academies as hoſpitals for fools, 
our foldiers as women, and our writers, to whom - 
are ſo much indebted, as petit maitres. In a 
word, they conſider the ſouth as the kingdom of 
darkneſs and tyranny, and allo more ſenſe and 
| knowledge of things, to the Danes, Swedes, and 
Ruſhans, than to the moſt reſpectable people in 
the ſouth. It was this abſurdity which gave 
riſe to my ſpeculations in the poſt waggon, 
which were however much interrupted , by 
ſtrong jolts. Amongſt other perſons I viſited 
here was profeſſor Schloſſer, whom I found un- 
Juſt towards us, out of mete party motives. 
Poſſibly there are few hiſtorians in che world who 
know ſo many hiftorical facts as this gentleman 
does. I found a moſt unexpected and extraordi- 
nary fund of knowledge of modern hiſtory about 
him. He poſſeſſes an infinite number of living 
languages. His humour, which is fomewhat too 
ſharp and ſatyrical, does not always make him 
amiable as à private man, but oſten produces 
very good effects as a weft. What he is moſt 
e W ae Rog. lay 


of the moſt generally ſpread about in Germany, 


| And other neighbouring countries, though Mr. 


Linguet has thought proper to call it peu con. 
It is not like the Engliſh, Dutch, and French 
journals, which conſiſt moſtly of declamation, 
and reflections, which are commonly founded 
on falſe facts and falſe reaſoning. Schloſſer's 


"a Journal contains for the moſt part'only records, 


to which he fometimes adds ſhort notes, always 
intereſting, and fometimes very ſevere, but for 
the collection of which future hiſtorians will be 
obliged to bim. Falſe facts ſometimes. flip in, 
but theſe are generally rectifed in the courſe of 
time; and upon the whole, there is no work 
Gro which 3 man may gather the preſent ſtate 
of politics, patticularly thoſe of one part of 
Gertnany, fo well as from this. It contains nu- 
metwus lifts of the population and income of | 
many German ſtates, and alſo of their agricul- 
ture and itiduſtry. As Mr. Schloſſer is particu- 
larly bent on burting down the follies and ful- 
tanifin of German plinces, together with abſur- 
dities, barbarity, and monkiſm, he is not want- 
ing in. intereſting anecdotes, which often give 
occafion to till more interefting explanations. 
This journal may indeed be confidered as one f 
the ſureſt bars agairiſt the tyranny of- the leſſer 
* of * And it is certainly known 
| that 


roduced: great ele in ſeveral 


that. it has pre 
courts. Perſons of the firſt rank, and often 
princes themſely es, ſend the author papers. . The 
plan of. this journal 1 is as advantageous to the edi- 
tor as it is to the public. It ſupports itſelf by the 
contributions of ſtrangers, and is not odious by 
any. ſelfiſh, or party remarks of the editors; all 
works of knowledge are acceſſible to the author, 
and the leſſer princes who bave any ch left 
are compelled to ſtand in fear of the ſtro cenſor 
who publickly expoſes their ſhame... Mr. Schloſ- 
ſer:makes.uſe of all the freedom which the place 
of his reſidence allows him; and be often, gives 
very intereſting accounts of other countries be- 
ſides Germany in bis journal. The reputation of 
the work encreaſes every day more and more, and 

he may be affured that he will ſoon be univerſal- 
ly read in his native country. In my own opini- 
on, a ſingle number of this work has more merit 
than all Linguet's Annals put together, at leaſt 
it contains more truth. This Journal marks. the 


WY © 


well. In the German hiſtorians and ee 
there appear no marks of the acute obſervation, 
the pie reing conjecture, and the elegant portral- 
tures.of men and manners, which diſtinguiſh the 
Engliſh hiſtorians and politicians. . Every thing 
with Few. is made vp of dry. matter of fact, 
RWG 24 661193) $5 x (. Waem tee 9 Which 
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1 


Which they endeavour to eſtabliſh ſo ab to ſet 


it above the power of attack. The genuine 


lover of truth, who loves it for itſelf, and does 


ſelves from other nations in the ſame way. 


GVattingen is a pretty little city, containing 

about eightyichouſand fouls, the territory about 

it is pleaſanter, and produces more than that of 

any other part of Hanover I have ſeen. It ſub- 
niſh, Swediſh, and Engliſn, as well as Ger- 


man ſtudents in it. The ſtudents here are about 
eight hundred, and the © profeſſors, ineludiag 
the" EY: ok; ct nden are about 
ſcty. | s 


The king oh Great Britain hve ED 


not deſire a particle of wit to be ſpent in its 
ſupport; had rather read a dry lift of popula- _ 
tion in Schloſſer's letters, than all the pompous 
declamations of the Englith travellers and poli- 
ticians, who are oſten brought to ſhame by a2 
few cyphers they read in this book. In every 


to bring theſe higher ſort of ſchools into repute. 


OY re, eee 
Vox. II. r and 


* The Eaglith "hog * am par Tas bee als almoſt 
baniſhed ; at leaſt the profeſſors do not deſire the company | 
of ydung men ſo totally loft to what ought to be the glo- 
| ry of young men as they for the moſt part are. 


W 


* 
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and is always encreaſing, is as numerous as it is 
vuell diſpoſed. The phyſical apparatus, aſtro- 
nomical inſtruments, the collection of natural 


biſtory, the chirurgical inſtruments, the botani- 


cal garden, every thing, in a —_ 2 joy 


ou dae... 


The way, in the Feekelunt ee go- 
ing through all the ſciences in half-yearly cour- 


ſes, which diſpleaſed Mr. Pilati ſo much, has my 
full approbation. Though it may be Caloulated 


tor the advantage of the pockets of the profeſ- 


ſors, the ſcholars loſe nothing by it. No ſcien- 
ces are #horoughly learned at any univerſity. All 


that can be done and is done, is to give the ſtu- 
dent the elements of them, to let him have a no- 


tion of the parts of the building, and ſhew him 


the ecaſieſt way of coming at it. It depends 
upon him afterwards to travel the whole of the 
road. If the young man lays his foundation 
right, the half year's courſe is as profitable to 


him as it is to the maſter. It ſpares his time and 
money. When a young man comes here they 
commonly lay à :Propramma before him, in 
which all the arts are diſpoſed accordimg to their 


connexion with each other. In conſequence of 


chis it happens not unfrequentiy that a ſtudent 
attends fix or ſeven courſes in a day. What 
ken! ? you will tell me he will only be” confined 
by the N . ee 1 welken — 
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The Jvnetality of: young men Will not be at the 


| Pane of - digging deep for themſelves. Lectures 


make a deeper impreſſion on the mind than the 


ſlent meditation of a cloſet. We muſt likewiſe 


conſider that the proſeſſors are able to give the 
marrow and reſult of the whole: : | 


1 do not approve of the lectures being paid for 


by the ſtudents. It is true, that it tends to keep 


up the fpirit and emulation of the profeſſors; but 
their independence of the ſtudents, were it other- 


wiſe; would in my opinion be attended with © © 
much more beneficial conſequences: All that 


can leſſen the reverence of the ſcholar towards 
the maſter ought to be avoided with the greateſt 


caution. The ſtudents. are, it is true, for the 
moſt part, well educated young men; but ſtill 


they are too young to know ho to eſteem a man 
of merit according to his real abilities. Too, 


much reverence for him that teaches ſeldom does 1 


any harm to him that is to be taught. In ſhort, 


cabals, conſpiracies, with a number of inferior 


artifices, to which good men ſometimes conde- 


ſcend, for the ſake of a few guilders, but which 
leflen them in the eyes of a few ſtudents, are the 


e part of the plan. 
When Mr. Pilati ſays that the Germans treat 


all the ſciences only in a compendious way, he 


ſhews himſelf quite ignorant of the method | 
* by the public proſeſſors, at leaſt by 
AS» - _ thoſe 
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thoſe- of this place. Almoſt every. — 
compoſes à plan of bis leQures, which ſerves his 


hearers for à ſyllabus of what they are to be l 
taught. Nou cannot properly call this a com- 
pend of ſcience, in the ſenſe. you affix to this 
name, when you give it to Boſſuet's Introduc- . 
tion to Univerſal Hiſtory, It is neither more nor 
leſs than an account of: the method which every 
man for himſelf purpoſes to uſe in teaching his 
_ ſcholars a ſcience. Another object, with thoſe 
who make the moſt of their induſtry, is to _ 
or ſell this-manuſcript for a few louis d ors. It 
is true indeed, that ſome have taken mat 
pains with theſe ſyllabuſes, that they may. paſs 
For compendia; but it does not follow from 
thence that the literati of Germany, who are 
not, it muſt be remembered, all proteſtants, treat 
all the ſciences | compendioully. Some of theſe 
ſyllabuſes, which have gone beyond their ori- 
ginal deſign, and are become compendia, are 
maſter· pieces of more value than ſeveral works 
in folio; and, taken in general, are an evident 
fign that the Univerſity of Gottingen poſſeſſes 
ſeveral moſt valuable men. Upon the whole, 
the thorough freedom of opinion which is eſtab- 
liſhed here, the abſenoe of the notions and abſurd 
ſyſtems which keep other univerfities in bondage, 
1 =," aj with an Alas wy N. admint- 


a 
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ſtration ; ſecure advantages to theſe ſchools which | 
ny; to: be fund in any other,  _ 

Caſſel is not only a very handſome, but in ſome 
reſpecis a magnificent city. It contains about 
chirty-· two thouſand. inhabitants. This is one of 
the cities of Germany which, as well as ſeveral 
others, the Huguenots have cauſed, to flouriſh at 
our expence. They have eſtabliſhed ſeveral con- 
ſiderable manufactures in it, one amongſt others 

. of, bats, which are not at all inferior to thoſe 
made at Lyons, in fineneſs and ſtrength, and are 
held in equal eſtimation. | = 

The number of the ſubjetts of the; 3 
I have been affared is three hundred and thirty 
thouſand. His income amounts to two millions 
_ two hundred and twenty thouſand Rheniſh flo- 
rins (about two hundred and twenty thouſand” 
pounds). Add to this, the country of Hanau, 
which contains one hundred thouſand men, . f 
brings in ſomething above five hundred thouſand 
florins, or fifty: thouſand pounds; ſtill the poſ- 
ſeſſions of this houſe are not ſo good as. thoſe of 
a Dutchy of Wirtemberg. 

This country is the moſt military, of all — | 
many. The peaſants are not only always diſci- 
plined, but always ready to march any Ng 

through the wide world. The ſending the Heſ 


fian troops to North America, cannot be ak 
W itſelf, conſidering the in- 


timate 
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timate connection of this: this country Fs Great 
Britain; but the connection itſelf is a very un- 


profitable one for this country. The Engliſn 


ſubſidies can never male amends for” the” loſs 
which che treaty has "hitherto brought on both - 
prince and people. The country was ſtripped 
of all its young men, after the laſt Sileſian war, 
and ſcarcely had it begun to bloom-again when 
they were ' ſent to America. At leaſt: twenty 


chouſand Heſſans, of whom one balf will never - 


come home, are gone to that part of the world. 
The country has therefore loft a fixth of its "moſt 
uſeful inhabitants, by-the tea-burning buſineſs at 


Boſton. The taxes are very conſiderable, as you 


will ſee if you compare the population and'taxes 
of this country with thoſe of the duch) of Wir- 


temberg,. whom nature has put in poſſeſſion” of 


far greater advantages than ſhe has done the 


Heſſians. Though the landgrave has remitted 
his ſubjects : 2 part of the taxes for as long a time 
as the war ſhall laſt, they deſert” in 1 num. 


bers, and go” inte e Poland, a 


| . PV" 0 iet 
* 


124. 


| has, on ſeveral Stcafions; been as i afcfal to the 


German empire in general, as it has been pre 


judi icial to the people themſelves.” So early as 


the Feformation, the Heſſians contributed eceed- 


jngly towards maintaining the freedom of the 
| empire; 


Y 
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empire; and the Sileſian war would not = 
ended nearly ſo well for England, or the king of 
Pruſſia, if ſixteen oreighteen thouſand brave Heſ- 
nene brunt of our nee! 
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many, that I have been true to my promiſe; and 
that T have gone through the holy Roman em- 
pire croſs- ways and lengthways, through wood 
and through thicket, by dale and * vale—in A 
ven Nke a true knight-erradt;) + 

. The Heſfians, my dear brother, 3 35 | 


1 ate deſormed td a degreei:c;The:wo: 


men are the uglicft/ creatures I have ever ſeen. 
Their "dreſs is horrid. Moſt of them are clad 
in black, and wear their petticoats ſo high, that 
you can ſee no ſhape only the ugly ĩhick leg 
as high as the knee, is moſt conſpicuous. The 
men in ſome degree make. up in ſtrength what is 
wanting in beauty. Upon the whole, though 
not a large, they are a ſtout ſtrong- built people. 
Here and there ah ſee a ſtag hgure ; - but 
Sanden bLazlod? whit they 


* 
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they a have large bodies. and feet Mot of | 
tem are white aud their Hair is criſp. Theis 
way of wing i favage Their beſt fohd is p 
tatoes an hrandy; N RN 
- their children. _ 
The people are much the Eo in hs Fuldeſe. 5 


The whole tract of country from Caſſel to the 


borders of Franconia, is rough and wild. The 
people are like We country, whicll abounds in 
woods and hiIs. jj 
I) be preſent prince of Fulda is a man of taſte; 
who lives well, and loves expence. He is ex- 
tremely tolerant, and no friend to the popiſh hie- 
rarchy. He calls the pope his brother, He is, 
vithout doubt, the richeſt abbot. in the catholic 
world. The number of his ſubje&s;. whom he 
_ governs with great ' gentleneſs, and extremely 


well, amounts to ſeven hundred thouſand; and 


he has an income of three hundred thouſand 
| Rheniſh' guilders*; He has founded ſevetal uſe- 
ful eſtabliſhments ſor education, and allows his 
eccleſtaſtics a freedom in ſpeaking; add writing, 
vrhich diſtinguiſnes them ſrom hoſe of the other 
parts of Germany. During my abede at Vien- 

na, it was there looked upon as a very heroie 
degree of courage in ſome proſane literati, to 
declare that the chuncil was above the pope... At 
15 855 read W W kak * | 
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fo in works which) are atleaſt of twelveyears ſtand· > 
ing. The palace of Fulda is à very pretty 
building ; e eee ee eee. 
bere than 1 expected. 
Waurtaburg is upon 3 s ok | 
It is ſituated in a large plain very fraitfukin vines 
and watered by the Maine. The prince's palace: 
is orie of the fineſt buildings I have hitherto ſeen 
in Germany. There obtains amongft the inhabi- 
tants, ho are-fixteen- thouſand in number; an 
alacrity, a love for the pleaſutes of the ſenſes, 
and a freedom of intercouſe between the two 
ſexes, which you do not finicb in amy proteſtant 
city of the ſame ſize, and which -befpeaks the 
great affluence and mw 850 W e ep 
ſtrongly. l A s . 
| e "en . | 
rant ſpirit and knowledge of the prieſthood, 
who are far beyond their brethren of Auſtrfix 
and Bavaria. As theſe qualities are commonly: 

united to good manners and good converfation 
dhe ton of ſeveral litrrati, into whoſe ſociety I 
fell on my firſt arrival here, did not ſurpriſe me. 
I faw, in ſhort, that ſome favourable exceptions 
to the general character, are to be met with in 
the catholic parts of Germany, as well as unſa- 
vourable ones in the proteſtant parts. It muſt 
be owned that the former are far leſs common 
than the other. Not that you are to think the 
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ſun in his meridian even here I Was ſpeakingi 
yeſterday to a prieſt about the execution of the 
witches, with Which this government has been 
fo often and fo juſtly reproached. At firſt he 
appeared as if he did not! underſtand me. At 
length he told me, with a confidential air, that 
the moſt intelligent perſonb were not ſatisfied 
with the grounds of trial, as ſeveral learned di- 
vines had determined, that the-Woman who had 
been burned for a witch, might have been obſeſſa: 
as well as circumſeſſa, by the devil. I do not 
now whether you enter into the ſenſe of this 
nice diſtinction. It is as much as to ſay, that 
wt devil was not abſolutely in the circumfer-> | 
ence of her body; but that Satan, in order to 
play her into the hands of juſtice, made the 
miracles ſeein to come from her belly, and blind. 
ed the ſpectators at her coſt. I was aftoniſhed: 
at hearing this expreſſion from a man who poſ- 
ſeſſes ſo much knowledge in his on ſcience;. 
but he was not one of the great wits of the 
place: and after all, il this theological diſtine-' 
tion ſhould in future ſave a witch from the ſtake, 
on the ground, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh! 
whether ſhe he ohſeſſa or 5 * We 
will have had its uſ. 0 
- The preſent governor is a very en 
man. He underſtands both men and things, and 
is one of the few German biſhops who have 


only 
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only; their own merit to thank for their good 
fortune and promotion. He is of an old but 


not very rich ſamily, of the name of Van Erthal, 
and is brother to the elector of Mentz. His 


knowledge and activity recommended him to the 


imperial oourt, wh. gave him the: conſpicuous 
place of imperial commiſſary at the diet of Ra- 
tiſdon; there be diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, 
that the W ggg I gave * this c 
in me ee, 41901 or geln 1 Fo d Slg | 
Wurtzburg a en the richeſt biſhops 

neks in the country; the dioceſe contains about 
one hundred and ninety thouſand inhabitants, 
and the revenue is eight hundred thouſand; Rhe- 
niſh florins, or eighty thouſand pounds; but be- 
ſides this, the biſhop. holds the biſhoprick of 
Bamberg, which is one of the fatteſt benefices 
of the empire, and brings in about ſeven hun- | 
dred' thouſand guilders, or ſeventy 'thouſand 
pounds. Both theſe: countries are in ſome of 
the beſt land in Germany. They abound plenti- 
fully in the neceſſaries of life. Wurtzburg gains 
a great deal by its wines, which are carried as far 
as Sweden. They praiſed the Stein wine to me 
very much. I taſted it, but found it very fiery 
and burning on the tongue. It i 18 has fall "yg 
_ and raiſes thirſt. 

Agriculture ſeems to be 825 underſicod i in 
this * but i in their manufaQures they are 


A great 


on £ 
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ot Sareativeiey didn, not only the northern parts 

of Germany, but their neighbours the Fuldans. 
Theſe make a great number of very fine da- 
| maſks ;-with"which; 25 well as the plainer linens, 


they drive 2 good trade. The Wurtzburghers. 


have no employment echally proftable- Be- 
ſides this, as in winter time the Fuldans employ 


| thomſches in ſpinting and weaving; they. are 
_ -mkiniteljyi better off in their wild country, than 
he people of Wurtzburg in their paradliſe. The 
biſhop, indeed, of the laſt place, has à fine ma- 


nufacture of looking: glaſſes and china; but they | 


are the only good manufactures of the place. 


The prefent biſhop gives himſelf. a great deal of 
—_— 0 ea abe es ck er 
Arts. O02 i 1 1 25154 8 (* # hes pot 
2 Wende to give this e n 
previous to my ſealing it, I made an excurſion 


into Franconia, which is the leaſt of all the 


circles. But the game I have taken in this chaſe 


is ſo very little, ere eee ad e 5 


F: 


pap DON g raren £047 


Bamberg is a pretty large, Ani Keely 
city, containing near twenty thouſand inhabt- 
tants. What is moſt remarkable in it is, the 


gardening, which in no part of Germany is ſo 


flouriſhing as it is here. Several hundred gar- 
deners carry on a conſiderable trade as far as 
Holland, with ſmall pickled gherkins, a prodigi- 
5 7 | Ts ous 
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eee e which EY 


are looked upon as the beſt in Germany, and 
other things. | They alſo ſupply the neighbour- 
hood round with pot-herbs, very good apples, 
and cauliflowers. Tbeir good ſtrong beer is 
likewiſe carried as far as the Rhine The cem 

mon people here believe that there is no liquo- 
tice any where elſe in the world, and that this 
was planted here and given to this city as an ex- 
clufive poſſeſſion ſor ever, by the holy Cunigun- 
da, who lies buried in the cathedral, with her 
huſband Henry the Second. As I am upon the 
miracles of this holy pair, I cannot ſorbear 
cerning them, which I have learned here; 
and I do it the more: willingly, becauſe holy le- 


gends are the only things worth mentioning from 


bence. Poſſibly it may be known to you that 
Henry the Second, the founder of this biſhop- 
rick; was, notwithſtanding his ſanctity, extreme- 


ſormity to the cuſtoms of the times, he deter- 
mined to have the ordeal proof of her chaſtity. 
Aſter ſhe had walked over the red hot plow- 
ſhares unhurt, he of courſe. embraced bis ſpouſe, 
and begged her pardon for the ſuſpicions he had 
entertained. It haꝑpenei that ſome time beſorè, 
vying wich each other in affection towards this 
foundation, they had had two new bells put up 
in the cathedral. After the ordeal proof was 
35 | over, 


_——— 
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| e they uſed to walk together every day in 
the court about the cathedral at the time of 
chiming the bells. Henry's conſort was one 
day ſo mortified” at finding that his bell had a 
better tone than her's, that in order to give her 
a proof of hearty confidence and love, the em- 


peror took a: golden ring from his finger, and 
threw it up into the air, when it clung round 
the bell ſo as to deaden the ſound, which conti- 
nues dull to this day. This piece of gallantry 


is almoſt too fine for the tenth and eleventh cen 


turies; but the old cathedrals of Bamberg and 
Wurtzburg, would furniſh: each of them a nu- 
merous, and not a very unintereſting collection 


of tales of knight errantry, legends, and ſtories 
of apparitions. The abundance of ſuch tales, 


is a ſure proof that the people are idle, and 
have not a ſufficient number of uſeful employ- 
ments to take up their thoughts and converſa- 
tions. Pfalm-ſinging, to which the common 
people amongſt the reformed have recourſe when- 
ever they are tired, has not, it is true, that co- 
louring of imagination which marks the amuſe- 


ments of the catholics in Germany; but it is 


more adapted to the notions of the common 
people, and gives them no falſe and dangerous 


Spinions. I cannot here paſs over an anecdote 
of a ſpirit from Wurtzburg. I was aſſured, 


that even to this "We from eleven to twelve at 
night, 
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night, the watch cannot nnot be ſet in a certain ſtreet, 
on account of à very dangerous man walking 

through it at this time, p carries ae. 
under his right arm. | 

Notwithſtanding the eee oil, 


the people of the biſhoprics of Wurtzburg ana 


Bamberg are upon the whole extremely poor. 
This does not ariſe ſo much from a neglect of 
agriculture, as from a want of frugality. It is 
however impoſſible that agriculture ſhould em- 
ploy all the people of ſo populous a country. 
It is no doubt owing to both education and cub 
tom, that we ſee” many beggars: in à country 
where nature has thewn herſelf fo liberal. The 
government of the ſpiritual princes in Germany, 
which I have hitherto ſeen, is much more gentle 
than thoſe of moſt of the temporal princes; and 
the abuſe caſt upon them, is upon the whole 
very unjuſt. It requires many ages to make 4 
diſſipated and luxurious people frugal and in- 
duſtrious. The relaxed manners of the Roman 
oatholics in Germany are in à great meaſure 
owing to the falſe: notions inculcated in them by 
their teachers. Schloſſer tells us in his journal, 
that a Roman catholic prieſt was accuſed of he. 
reſy, by one biſhop, and two univerſities, for 
teaching that ſelf. love was the principle of all 
human actions; that a neglect of the earthly 
1 nn * time and opportunity offer 


to 


| EE) e 
| es ee ee, , EY 
as unlawful te do another à kindneſs, by 
which ve wicht conſiderably fuffer ourſelves. 
Theſe exceſſive notions of liberality and.! 
tempt for temporal things, are the true reaſons 
why the Roman catholic Germans in general 
are, as Mr. Pilati has obſerved, better hearted 
than the proteſtant ones. The number of beg- 
gars are themſelves a-proof of it; ſor if they did | 
not find ſo many givers, they would iſoon learn 
| to work. It would, however, be much better if 
there were no beggars, and the people were made 
a little more frugal. For che ſame reaſom it is 
that you find many more charitable ſoundations 
of all ſorts among the catholics than amongſt 
the proteſtants, though the former are ſo poor. 
The Julius Hoſpital, at Wurtzburg, is richer 
than all the foundations of the ſort in the king 
of Pruſſias dominions put together; but all 
theſe nn are n men 
n 
eee tas 26; ae 
count in their doòtrines of ſret· giſts, and con- 
tempt of the things of this world, (which they 
themſelves carefully gather;) and they are alſo 
dhe principal deſenders of them. Excluſive f 
che waſſes for fouls; which, taken altogether, 
do not amount to a great deal, the catholic ſe- 


- 
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cular pie, do not get much by the ; 4 


FEED ino. 


the people. Ne e, 

_ The henefices i in the cathed rals of Wurtzburg 
and Bamberg, are looked ypon as the beſt in 
Gernlany: In * years exc! oy worth three thou- 
fand fe hundred "guilders*; but you ſeldom 
meet with a a prieft who has no more than one of 
them. Several of them have four or five Pre- 
bends 1 in as many. cathedrals, and receive from 
eight to ten or twelve thouſand guilders per 
year. The prelates of thoſe foundations receive 
from twenty to thirty thouſand florins a year. 
The whole trouble of a' German canon conſiſts 
in his being obliged to reſidence in his cathedral | 
for a month in the year. No other qualification 
18 required of him but to be able to read Latin, 
and prove Rimſelf deſcended from a : good family | 

on the mother's ſide. ITS 

In à certain epiſcopal city in Germany "IP * 
is this proverb, that prebends make themſelves.” 
In general you ſee Wenn ER, round the 
ladies. 

"Fam red that every canon of Worthurg | 
at his firſt entry into the chapter, receives a 
ſtroke with a ſwiteh from each of his colleagues. 
This extraordinary inauguration is contrived = 
with 3 a view of. Peer any Fee, who of 

Vor F courſe 
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cod le 2 Cat to 1 a = = >. Ie, 
: defining to be of the : chapter. . | 


N 


Nurenbe is an u ly. town, . whic grows 


3 Ly 


| every, « day more deſerted. A "the end of. 5 
fifteenth century, this town contained above. fif ity 


thouſand male inhabitants, who were pot above 

one fourth of the whole; whereas the wa 
opulation : now hardly amounts to a. 1 

of the number. - 1 the e courle of th laſt w_ 

eleven hundred men ve died. every Year, 


Many hundred houſes, and. quite empty, and 
the others are tenanted nly by ſingle families. - 


The inhabitants are Hill a, very . induſtrious 
people, andi it a is a very pretty, ſight | to ſee the 
little children, employed. in making, the Yarious 


toys, for the manufacture of. | cht this place! is 


ſo diſtinguiſhed in Europe. eee, ee 
ES am, ſurpriſed to find ſo ny. German Wri- 
ters s laughing: at theſe been of. the Nuren- 
berghers, and making, A. proverb, of. their induſ- 
try. Is not the great exportation of theſe com- 
modities a, uff cient juſtification of the .mode 1 in 
which theſe role employ, their. time}. But theſe 


reproaches | are the more unjuſt. becauſe. Nuren- | 
berg has Jong produced. artiſts who. vie with, the 


beſt Engliſh ones, in making. mathematical and 
Phyſical hun Jou meet no here, out 
of England, with ſuch good manufactures in 
ſteel, iron, and copper, às you do here. Will 

: "2 any 


, * 


ee et da Gi "I 3 I 
92 5 128 theh | fay, he das right, to blame pe ek 
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great cauſe S ot, the Tui Tiga N - 


8 e 1 | could yot b have believed, had 
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25 1 treatment wh wh ieh! wey receive from twenty 


SAD AGSS 


or Mirty families, in Whoſe bands the govern- 


ment ie, From time 1 x 25 Every cine mutt 
haye an ventory. of, bis NE and 1. do 


not -know for what 7 * give a third. or fourt! 
part cf them to. the. regency, Excluſive, of che 
evil vil of theſe  numberleſs 8 e, it. is , EXtreme- 
ly bad. policy in commercial ſlate, to compel | 
the I e bee every one of the ,Profit 
of LP f 18875 ITbele ] | PrAfietans have likewiſe 


$48! 


numbe of fa amilies in their. intereſt, am 
vhom they divide the employments of che Rate, 
Which are yery conſiderable, All this renders 
it not ſurpriſing to find that the rich citizens | 
ave, the, city, and, ondeayour to emancipate 
themſelyes by taking refuge i Ja the Auſtrjan, or 
Proflizn. terrizories. 2 Sat 24. Is2adtl. 
: The; morals of, the Nurenburgers .are better 
and purer than thoſe, of 1 1. gther German city. 
The magiſtrate is; particul arly... anxious to put 
2 hap to fornication. I do not exaggerate, but 
1 2 3 
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relate a real fad when 1 afure you, + that the 
young men of the ei city 1 underwent a phyſical 9 
vintation by ſome of the mem s of the ma- 
Fiſtracy attended by phyſicians. "Tierei is a very 
ch aracteriſtical print of the buſineſs, 3 in „Which 
the. deputies are repreſented in their "buſineſs 
with their ſpectacles upon their noſes. - 
Nurenderg has a, more conſiderable. territory 
Belonging to it han any other imperial city. 
The number of its ſybjes in the/ cotlntry is 
_ "eſtimated at four bündred "thouſand. Theſe 
| the fegency does not govern 1 in ſo arbitrary a 
Mahner, us ak it does the mhäbitants of the city; 
or ir ö it does, this does not prevent the country 
from being very well cultivated, though there 
Ta great deal of ſand about it. I Have not be- 
Held” prettier villages” any where chan there 
are here. Every thing beſpeaks a great degree | 
of” opulence in the farmers,” who, as. well as the 
toit, people, remain faithful io their old 
den a 907 Sfmt e 
The margraviate of Anſpack And Bareith, 
exhibit, in point bf induſtry, a ſtrong contraſt 
to the induſtry of the biſhopricks of Wurtzburg 
and Bamberg. Nature has not been nearly ſo 
libe ral to them; and yet the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries, though loaded with mack great 
er taxes, are in much” better Circtimſtantes than 
thoſe of the former. he cities of Erlang, An- 


1 ige jd ch uneins of 
. ſpach, 
228121 2 
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I at” Schwabdcl, an] wing the, Have Lone 
ver ry god manufactufes "The? preſent mater 
whos the all branch Bf hoe, which promifes | 
rio new ones, is K Very Clever and antiablemah. 
The'w weh aden Madbinoifelle * is his 
c6riadioh ; A proofi atteaff. of His god taſte. 
His ifm bs IR ud e BURR 
Rhedifi frings, Sr SHE aged Aid e hk. 
tand poli.) His pelt df lomewhdt Afobii, 
—— bit för äs fig Ge thett cndren © 
the Engl! © Thets Weis, „ masech Set Uiſecni” 
_ molg the trod cher Vent to go to Ame- 
a ; but the'thatgr4x eas dor affected 5 thei 


He beende determined to make as much of the 


couttty 46 he Cal, pott the principle that After 
his death it 86 fall into othet bands wor. 
The rethdinder bf Fianehit,” is compoſed'6f 
4 mühe t of mall privei ipallfties. The p. 
here in general fuffef very Freat *op 
Toe ace patricalaily miletable*whols 
relidle in the Freak. eoutts 8 fol, by thi 
they are Hot only Aepfel of the 7 
great fats" ationgſt them, ü dare ſubjected M 
the tytanitty of deſpotic erbat, unnd are al | 

Ways Worſe chan the Halter, arid chocfe to have 
ttheir⸗ age öf the plaudel. The denn fen 
of a well "Enown dutthy in Francoma, hardly 
keeps dis Vice Mere A West or eiglit years, 


in Wbich ſnöft time he Sbm faves —_ | 
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n ſeryant 
——_—_ l Won of. the Engliſh 


| ee are called nabghs at 
_ ther vat; Whic Wh Mierelly ſpeaking, are, 
3k. jthy expence pf the-Indians.. It J thanks to 
fianding. armies, thaj..the. people of. this coun- 
x an 85 quiet a6 he re under. their nabobs, 
In the fampys. Fe BC gut in 1525, 
9 hes been. 10 VS d bet bl Gedg in bis 
Goh of Berlichipgmn, hex treated: the: prigces, 
ULAR "Prrlpus, in a vary ſtrange | 
 mannety „ mbar of theſe ruffians having | 
made. — — ves maſters. of ſome. caſtles belong. 
ing, to thg.marguilies..of. Hobenloe,: Put collars 
round their necks, and cried out under their noſe, 
Now are we .mallers of, Hobenlos, ang, ye are 
e It was yer; amppline; in the ampe- 
3 00 Franepigte Sabie, ah he ices 
of. the,Rhige, to be accellary at that ume. in ſub- 
dying the., peaſants.;; At. preſent. the oppreſſion. 
of the, pringes falls; as , heavily upon them as it 
dee on their gw. ſubjedts.; 2. thing they, Ag 
have, foreſeen, as theſe princes, Were. al gady ſo 
peprerdul, by,means.of Betz handing armies, that 
the, falyation of, the cites. would, have. been to 
make, a mn Icanſe with ther peaſants againſt 
them, gas without-the, aſſiſtance then aflorded. by 
Wels cities, the inſurgepisrrould ngthaye been 
ſubdued 3 for che n ſo weak. S 1 
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rmidable to the rebellious 
1 Pres; 0 but they 
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FEA hither drought the ja which is 
che thickeſt” foreſt TVAVE diet with on the com- 
mon road. © In the fac of twenty ſeveti iniles; 
I ouly 3 Böge Mage add an hunting Box: 


* a 
* 
893 


The reſt Was / almoſtinlialy wi woot'ahd Hill. Not- 


withſtanding all this, the road * A very wonder 
ful ne; and the ele ctor bf Mentz, to whodi'the 


greateſt Part of the Wilhtry belongs, keeps it very 
Wa from robbers.” For twenty yeats paſt there 
have har ly” deen two kutane of any perſon 
having 8 been” attacked in theſe frighful foreſts ; 
ads + preſent they Are ſo ſecure, that you may 
trayel through them in the night without'a wang 
prehenfions.” "At Aſchaffenburg, of n= 2 
man town, there 418 always thürty rs) who 
VIP. the See ge times, in or- 
1 POTN 181 1 U 0 Ei AH der 


* 


Way Nordlingen, &c. were : 


\ 


der to es dent "the - My of ah wa, 
If all Pte princes of Germany \ were to make uſe 
of their forces for theſe purpoſes, there would be 
no Cauſe to complain of:their military eſtablimm- 
ments, or the tyrannical manner in which their 


huſbandmen are treated. The beauty and ſalu- 


brity of its ſituation, encouraged me to make an 
excurſion as far as Aſchaffenburg · At ſome diſ- 
tance north and eaſtward} you ſee: the Speſſart, 
which forms a half circle round this city, and 
Protects it from the high winds. The country 
about this city is uncommonly fruitful. It is fa- 
mous for producing 4 great number 
trees, with. the fruit of, Which they m Ce A © 75 
which only ia connoiſſeur gan diſtinguiſh fro 
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true ine. It; is often exported to the north 28 
A Rheniſh, r I taſted ſome of it that way ſeven 
years old; it had a great deal of fre, W eps 
twenty creutzers the bottles, » + OE: for which ieh 
yon may haye very good wine ne. ona em : 
The government. 8 95 che a people 

make, Ach * as poſſible of the adyaptage « 2 
their; Btuatjien. They have planted 5 y- 
bees, and have made ſome. Very 


menis on filk- worms. On the bauls of the 

| Maine, near the city, there 1 is a fine alley, which 
runs through a very extended plain, You meet 

hee with 2, curious memorial of the ſixteenth 
century. An old German knight, as ; big as the 
| ne, 
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life; and armed at all Points, is kneelitg: Bebit 
4 erer, at the bottom of Which be Has depoſi- 
ted his Helmet. The Whole Has the appearance 
of An flmenfe pyramid, of Which che croſs forms 
the head, and t the Enight and his appurtenances 
the lower parts. The work is extremely good, 
and” Aftöge cher exhibits" | very 3 ſtriking: Appear 

cc 0 the behbldek. Da n 
Präncfoft . fe Htg ige city. There is no 
town in eee ne bas Her or more 
ragnificttit inns than thöſe of this place. Except. 
ing Hamdurgh, this is the offly imperial city 
which "keeps ip! all its plendour: hilft Nur 
refer,” Augſburgh , and ſeveral others about it, 
are ging to decay, ir continues to thitve and to 
nhiÞtove.” The outlides of the Houſes 


that the inhabitants know how to Hy out their 


money with taſte. ' There are about thirty inha- = 


bitants in the place Who are worth" million of 

Ryres; and you may name above thirty Calviniſ- | 

cal houſes, Who Have thirty thouſknd"guilders. 

The number of very rich Catholies and Luthe- 

Fans, is not les: fo that in all, there may be 
in of 


about” two hundred houſes who ba 

one hundred” thöufand nn above. 
EU 216017 «5; 3 iR ka $4.6: 

S738 ; 6751774 Ten data pound. oh ATPESDY 
Nane ' 1 VI! BETTS: ore ! £94147 | 12 
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There is, a high appearance of aſliuence through- 
ute. "Thefuminare of their houſes, their gardens, = 
equipage.., dreſs, and female ornaments. Every 
_ thing, in thor, N. 4 — 3 5 — 
9 1 17 „rr e EET 2112 
The trade of) Francfort is extremely, huetful, to 
4 Germany. According to the accounts, given 
me by ae ante e e gt. chis 
place, the exports, of German commodiyees, by 
this Channfl, . Al, the 
imports from; France, Holland; Italy, and ether 
 copntries-z/The former cantiſt of iron. and other. 
rough or worked metals, (wbich are N teg | 
moſtly into. France and, Holland) of \ Moi linen, | 


and other, nfignificant . articles. The. latter 


onthe contrary, are mage up.of all kinds gf. 4 
ces, female gmaments, bandkepcbiefs, filks, and 
in ſhort, all.the,expenfive articles, o f luxury, fur- 
niſhgd; h/, Italy, France, and, Holland: I 
word, Frangfart is the, great. £2nal ;by which 

the gold qf the empire runs out. * © ls ed 
this place, brings on the co tries about the up- 
per parts gf the Rhine, Danube, 2 _ Maine, may 
be judged.of.by the value, of the louis-d'ors., As 


all the. payments of this Place to France, and 
| Holland, muſt be made in this coin, they are 


| commonly worth twelve .creutzer more here 
| than in the other parts of . the country 
about 


2 
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the Lower Rhine only excepted, which : 
8 ame kind of unparriotic trade. The 
older people r as well 33 in Bavaria, 5 
Franconia, and, Sua bia „ N the times, 
when, after the « Lewis XIV. out 
louis, and crown 1 pieces were 895 coin the 155 
rn : 
my they: ee ſeldom found in the « 
courſe of trade. ery few of them were re- 
cqined, as eee cope with the high 
agio given by the merchants in the-courſ e of 
exchange. They are, however, ſent i in heaps 
i; Holland, and twenty creutzer tor 1 4 7 | 
louis-dor is Paid above the market price. 
There are ſome woollen, carpet, 2nd cotton 
manuſaQures pee and in the countey round. © | 
Theſe belong in part to the e merchants of the 
place, but are moſt of them. oply_ rented by 


- 
ow 


them, and a great part of f the woollen manufac; FF 


tures of Hanau, are fold by third hands here. 
Upon the whole, the entire trade of this place 
is a, mere Jewiſh buſineſs, which employs very 
few hands: proßtabiy, and i is in a great meaſure | 
ſupported by the internal conſumption. The 

| merchants of this place are not aſhamed 
of being brokers ; and a great number of tra- 
ders, with revenues of from forty to fifty or ſixty 
thouſand guilders, do only commiſſion buſineſs; 
N il they: had more . and the 


4 keis oben | 
| fue wit of Induſt uftry, "they raight make 1 of 
; their money to more advantage 1 in manufaQures. 


4 .. The tuation of the mt ace ſecures i it the 175 


1 


part of 1 a , b —.— 
wealth 'of which is favourable to luxury, And 
Which is 18 broken into ſo many” ſmall ſtates, that 
there i is no cauſe to fear the prohibition of fo- 


reign \ wares,” It has not, Uke Datitziel „Which 


carries on the fame kind of trade, at is now 


nearly ruined by Pruffia aud Poland, powerſul [ | 


and enlightened neighbours to cope with, "who 
are attentive to loſe no advantages that 'maY be 
procured | to their own ſubjefts,” 
Francfort contains thirty-four ide fnha- 
bitants, including the ſtrangers conſtantly reſt- 
dent. Tboſe who come for the falk are general. 
there were at taft ſpr.og falt Tr Princes, * "As 
the way to the principal high roads of Germany 
hes through this place, all the perſons of conſe- 
quence, who go to the baths and watering places, 


commonly take Francfort'in their way to them. 


This occafions'a concourſe of good company; 
and the apparatus of the fair, together with the 
berty of living which prevails at theſe times, 
form together an intereſfing ſpectacle. The 

German nobility come here from many cauſes, 
| Ines 


[ 


I 


* 
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ſuch as payments and ſales of many kinds to 


| make, the neighbourhood of powerful coarly, 


and Various, other nations. MY 
"The government, "which was formerly. very 


rigid, has ! now To mewhat relaxed, and ended. 


yours to make the ſtay of ſtrangers as agreeable 
to them as can be. During the fair, there are 
Play-houſes, concerts, a Vaux-hall, fine walks, 
public dancing-booths, and women of the town 
in banda A village i in this veighbourh60d 
called Bombeim. is famous all over Germany 
for its brothels. 885 e e 


e 5. 4 


Excepting at 54 time of the f air, ſtrangers, 


"who are generally here in great numbers, "are 


but ill- treated. As Francſort is one of the few 
imperial cities who have freed themſelves from 
the tyranny of the exciſe ſyſtem, the magiſtrates, 
who have loſt confiderably by loſing it, endea- 
vour to make themſelves amends by making 


ſtrangers feel the weight of their privileges. 1 


For inſtance, the innkeepers will not allow a 
ſtranger to take up his quarters at a private 
houſe, even though he eats at his inn. The 
little jealouſy incident to ' {maller' ſtates, but 
which you would not expect to meet with in 
a city ſo conſpicuous as this is for its ton, ſome- 
times alſo plays ſtrangers ſcurvy tricks. A few 
years ſince, two miſtreſſes of à German prince, 
n very large revenues, ſettled hete, and ſpent 
7 : n large 


16 


3 pr 
3 * 


1 8 N * Aﬀer a time &y were 
baniſhed thee ity by the magilttates, under pre- 
_ tence that they led dillipa ted and idle lives; but 
the true reafon \ was, F 50 the ladies of . lace, 
who could not afford. to gs as m m nuch wal 
as the ey did, grew xcalous of - : 
The ever-increaſing lu: ry of 6. re 2 
particularly « of thoſe who iababit th the e countries 


22 tbis . the babit the German . 


TTY 


ſtrangers every kind of * che enable 2 
roads which lead hither from eve very part of Ger- 
many, and the excellent Inns, are the reaſons 
why | this fair is of late years mor ) and more 
ſrequented. Ut 1 18 now viſited by | french. and 
Engliſh, who. meet here wich IT rucle. of 


1 hey can def 1 
In eral 12 inhabitants of this 7585 are 


e 


2 N amongſt ing . Be pa 3 e, chere 


9 4 


are ſeveral. 'very- reſpeddable 3 | of good 
nobility. who have no ſhare i in the magiſtracy. 
 Francfort. has ever ſupplied, and ſtill conti- 
nues to ſupply | Germany, with ſome of its. firſt- 
rate literati; 5 and you. meet: here phe well-in- 
formed 1 men in er ery. branch of ch e arts and 
{ciences. The only thing which fands in the 


way 


Fee uon Ava 72 
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way, of N of, thought, and refigement..of 
manners, and allo, affects, trade and induſtry 
copliderably, in, the, inquiſnorial fate, of the 
Tyan, clergy, who, are. end FF PI ip 
chpteb, The reformed, who, in proportion of 
dbeir 1 8 are without 2; doubt the richeſt 
part of the inhabitants, have not yet been able, | 
RT their, pains, to obtain the. liberty, of 
_ worſhipping God publicly; though the catho- 
lies, whoſe religion, differs much more than 
tbeirs from that of the e eſtabliſhed church, have 
More chapels than, any other ſect, and the Jews 
have a public and very conſiderable ſynagogue. 

ITbe number of Jews. ſettled here is about fix 
thouſand. . :There. are ſome WhO are worth 2 
million, and ie with, the Chriſtians in every 
article of expence. Their induſtry... is not to 
be conceived... They are pimps, language-maſ- | 


ters, ſencing-maſters, dancing;maſiens, writing 


„ 


= go 1 into their ſtreets, are in danger of being 
preſſed to death by hem. They fall upon ſtran- 
gers by dozens, . and compel, them, to, buy their 
wares. It is very difficult for a man to diſen- 
tangle... himſelf; from them without the help of 
a good flick ; and, they, call to rangers from | 
the; difiance of three. or Tour _bundred . paces. 
The houſes of their wellencompailed ſtreets are 

filled 


at the ſervice. of the. uncircumciſed. "hab. 
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filled to the very ; roofs with inhabitants. In ſe- 
ven of them, which hardly octupied'a ſpace of 
fifty yards, and were butned down ſome "years 
| fince, there wete twelve hundred perfons”” On 
the other hand, there is often Only one family 
in the houſes belonging to tlie ch. This is the 
fign of an incredible affluence,” for bout rent is 
dearer in theſe ſtreets, than'n'atiy part of Lon. 
don, Paris, or any other great city. There is 
a law which forbids the Jews to live any where 
out of their ſtreets; but the magiſtrate winks 
at the breaking of it, and only renews it from 
time to time to extort money from thoſe e | 
chooſe to live elſewhere. 0 OD 
The celebrated colleges ters are a Gol | 
inſtitution. "Theſe confiſt of aſſociations of peo- 
ple of the ſame rank, who affemble on a Certain 
day. There are colleges of nobility, '6f artiſts . 
of all kinds, of bookſellers,. of doctors of law 
and phyſie; and in ſhort, of all orders. It is 
not difficult for a ſtranger to be introduced to 
theſe, and the advantage he detives by it, of be. 
ing acquainted in an hour with' the moſt Yepiita: 
ble people of his own rank is incredible. 
The government of this city is of a mixed 
kind, and very intricate. The conteſt berween 
the ariſtocracy and democracy! is warmer ” Here 
than in any other city in Germany. Hardly a 
your paſſes b oa The ane begin a new law-fuit 


(ITY INT 4300 "with 
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; with'the council, or the council wich the burgb- 
ers. The conſequence. is, that. as lawſuits car- 
ried beſote the imperial court are of very long 
duration, the law · ſuits ol the city of Francſort, 
agaioſt itſelf, already amoumt to ſome dozens. 
I have it ſrom good authority, . that the ſtate has 
laid out thirty thouſand. rix-dollars, in the laſt | 

twenty years, annually, in expences for law- 
ſuits carried on betwixt its own citizens. And 
as the ſpirit of pettyſogging and ltigiouſneſs is 
no Where higher than it is here, Francfort is 
likewiſe engaged in perpetual. diſputes with the 
nobles round it, much to the advantage of 


the lawyers of Vienna and Weſslar. The coſts 


of:: theſe, during the above: mentioned period, 
have amounted to twenty thouſand. rix-dollars 
annually ;f6 that when we come to caſt up ſtate 
expences, we may lay this ſingle article at fifty 
thouſand rix- dollars Tre nns revenve of the, | 
ſtate is about fix hundred thouſand guilders,: or 

thirty thouſand pounds, which are moſtly raiſed 

from the exciſe and cuſtoms. The contributions 
af the burghers, which are a kind of tax, are ve- 
ry numerous. They are laid on according to 
the true principles of a commercial commou- 
wealth. They are divided into two portions,” 
viz. the late tax of fiſty guilders, and the ſmaller, 
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| ee to the large os bal 
469 confſequiettly* Aae II mi 
15 A1 39 Woo 57 bling Befund gullders 
0 19 mah to Pay khe Hignet tx; bur the 
magiſtracy of this place bab not; lle thoſe- of 
Nureiiberg, the right; 18 Centrary to che true ſpi. 
rit of trade, of takäng an inventery of che cir- 
e dmſtanes of à tierdHant/ This leaves the mers 
Kants ät Hberty te Valdes cheir eſtates over or 
Hinder che Ut of Hrnitätion; and it 6/vvidently 
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of aul eſtas of moe dak thirty thouſand goild-| 
bes, afl! eontribite £6 the karge tar The claſs 
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Ravé greater tates to Pay- Thad latter may by 
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tives. There is hardly a road in Germany more 
frequented than this; the place of poſt-maiter of 
Haterſheim. a place midwuy between the two 
cities, is che beſt of any of the territories of the 


imperial free cities. In the territory of Mentz, 
each horſe pays two-pence chauſſte money, at 


every poſt, and each of the three poſts. bringe 


in fi th uſand guilders. At leaft Teventy-two 
= and horſes pe this road every year, Þeſides 


dum ber of. ee to Private 


os oF T7 4 en into the 7 accqunt. . |; Tbere 5 
157 PET Rid between the two cities 
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ble inſtanee ot he politted! miſinanageinemt of | 
two different governments. 1 Zarb 28 SH. - 
- =: . ſee a magnificent 
bouſe, che architecture of which is not 
| Ay! good. The builder is an Nalian of the 
name of Bolongaro;! who, without a penny of 
— original fortune, has found means to acquire, 
entirely by his own induſtry, a capital of from 
2 million to a million and a half of guilders. 
He made his fortune entirely by the fruff which 
beats his name, which is ſtill extremely liked 
throughout all Germany. This man was 
ranked in the elaſs of inhabitants; I do not 
By knew exadtly whether he was deſirous to leave 
the city, or whether the government of Franc- 
fort had occaſion to tax him afreſſi as an out · 
burgher; be that as it may, be was called upon 
to lay an account of his:cireumſtances before 
the-regency. He offered 'an immenſe ſum -of 
money if they would take his word for thefam 
total, without deſcending into particulars ; but 
nothing would fatisfy them but an inventory, | 
which they inſiſted on with all the 
and harſhneſs of a ſmall ſtate. It ſo happens that 
there is a compact fiibhſting between the ſtates 
of Mentz and Franeſort, by which the burgeſſes 
of the one are allowed to migrate to the other, 
without let or meleſtation. Bolongare deter- 


| mined to — ee him 6 
4 N TS A'S. ſelf | 


0 dito g0:there as osten as ho pleaſed, without leav- 


N 
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def of government Wo had treated him:ſo.ill. = 
He accordingly built-at-Heebſt,- and beeame-a  - 
-fubjett-of:-Mentz, wich ſaved him. from the ne- 
gellity: el layiag an inventory vf bis Nate before 


he} magiſtraty;:of Freacfort, and etabled him 4 


ing ;Acreutzer*. behind}bim. Mr. More ſays 
that the ammenſe palaes which be bas, built at 
Hochſt, ſtands, quite æmpty ii but ve; ſhalleafily 
gonceiyve ho much bauſineſs is / carried /n there, 
Ave conſiger that Mr.{Bolongazo:now:;pays.at 
leaſt eiabt thouſand guilders)leſs t0 the-Suftome 
ati Enancfort, than he: did before, when bisayhole 
bukipeſs was done in that-gity, He has alſo con- 
tryed dhata great part of) the conſigaments ſent 
om Bremen. Hamburgh,and qe ſeveral parts 
ole Heſſia and Hanover into Suabia, Alſatia, and 
Switzerland, ſhould, go through Hochſt inftead - 
o goingithrough Erapefort as they, did before. 
bed degiſlature of Metz p has much facilitated - 
this by: aiding hin vans an thaMaing, ho. | 
lere his palace.) >: mad Tenn Blot guide 
Mr. golongad has-canded bir wn ll "oY | 
40e ig Mr. Bogpiora; one ofthe. acuteſt - 
| — intelligent; off hi countrymen, out of 
_ ane. f this heſt houſes of -Franefort, and entered 
into partnerſtip wih him or / eſtabliſniag a com- 
INGECE in drugs, be moſ};Eapital branch of ttade 
: 8 «mid S 102 Vianmocgqo als di ot bonuiin | 
2135 | A farthing. 1 8 


34% 
| is Malen an; Hab The bare Sp « Mx. 
Bolongaro Was of unſpeakable ferxige to this 
trade, and Don repaid him, with intereſt, che 
| ſums he bad advanced; but beſides his, 
| Partner en the exemption of cpa, why 
Mass ng years. The conſequence Was : 
that. this new-branch. of trade was opened. to. fo 
much-advantage;.as ſœng 30 put one hundred | 
and fixty..thovſand , guilders, or fixteen thouſand 
pounds, into Mr. Bolongaro's, pocket. All this 
ſhewsthat the xegency. of, Frangfort committed a | 
great aftence againſt che Proſperity of the og 
try, by che proſecmion o Mx. Bolongarq; and 
that Mr. Mocre, who dcubtleſg law Bolongates 
. 1 5 
it through their Ses, would, not. have {o und + Ut. 16 
empt il he had ſeen it with his gpm. 10-SHUO > 
The Regency of, Mentz were ot, boweve To 


ip fn r fault 8 thei adoption. of Mr. 


Bolongaro,.than. that of Frauctort, in their per- 
| feeution of him. The poſſeſſors of millions are 

not always, beneficial . inhabitants .to ©: 2 
ſtate ; on the cntrary, couple of dozen. of 
| weayers looms, which ſupport an induſtriqus man 
in a creditable manner, axe at all times of more 
value. then 8er Jo. many. palaces of. this No- - 
longaro kind. The. court of Mentz has paid 
very dearly for the honour of OY this rich 
B : man 
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man for its ſubject, by entering into contraQs 
CES very. advantageous to him, but much otherwiſe 
to the ſtate. Mr. Bolongaro engaged to ſpend | 
a certain ſum, I believe twenty thouſand guil- 


ders“ every year, during twenty years, in build 


ing at Hochſt, For this the government of 


Mentz granted him an exemption of all cuſioms 
WE twenty years, an unlimited freedom of trade, 
as much ſtone as he choſe to take from the ruins 
of an old caſtle, and four horſes free from taxes 5 
for his own uſe, The exemption of cuſtoms alone, 
andi the liberty to leave Francfort, are more than | 
an equivalent for the promiſed buildings, of 
twenty years; but even theſe laſt he has con- 
trived to turn intirely to his own advantage. He 
had made the regency of Mentz believe, in bis 
boaſting and magnificent manner, that in the 
courſe of the twenty years be would build them 
2 ſuperb new town; which he propoſed to call 


Emmerickſtadt, in honour of the dead elector; 2 8 


but all be did was to build ſome houſes adjoin- 
ing to his palace, which no doubt Mr. Moore 
took for the wings of it. It is certain that Mr. 
Bolongaro ſcarce expended half the yearly ſum _ 
he had covenanted to do; and that for many 
years the whole town of Emmerickſtadt, from 


Whence he dated his letters to all the world; was 


. n 
stil, 
8 Two thouſand pounds. 


* 
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Still, however; might the regency of Mentz 


have been excuſable ſor laying out ſo much in 
part of his money at leaſt been devoted to the 


employment of uſeful hands, or ſume part of 
his ſubſtance ſpent ſor the benefit of the ſtate: 
but excepting a few plaſterers and carpenters, 


no ſubject of. Mentz has ſcen a penny of Mr. 


Bolongaro's money. Almoſt all his tobacco 
1s prepared out of the country, and even the 
greateſt part of it exported from Francfort, where 

his principal warehouſes and magazines ſtill are. 


He only removed that part of bis trade to 
Hochſt, which he could not carry on ſo well at 


Francſort, and availed bimſelf of the privileges 
of a citizen of Mentz, to hurt the former city, 


without being of the leaſt uſe to the latter: nay, 


it is ſtill free for him or his heirs to leave Hochſt 
whenever they pleaſe, and make it up win 


Franeſort. In the mean time he has built bim 
ſelf a palace for the ſummer in the cheapeſt 
manner, and ſurrounded it with common houſes, 


de binde ol n n eee denn 
ſums he has laid out upon them. 5 
- This however was only OR ru 
the regency of Mentz ; FTC the univerſal liberty 


of trade granted to Mr. Bolongaro, is an un- 


pardonable oſſence, both againſt morals and 
n This man, 6 
| than 


e eee ee e eee, 
A dngular Sbntraſts 10 the brutal and- offerifive 


3814 TRA ob Nr. 
than the ditt in che ſtreets, | ps 
popular inſolanre. There as of:his 


tion, and they are the more ſtrong from being 


magnificence than is peculiar o him. The 
pride of doing has led him to make his 
fellow. citiaens feel the weight uf his money in 
every ttanſaction by which à penny is to be 
got. There wete eight or nine retail merchants 
in the little tom of Hochſty uO unt: ive to 
live bonourabiy, and carry on x en t 
the great advantage his on commerce enjoyed 
ſrom the eacluve privilege given him, hut he 
muſt make uſe of it, if not to the total ruin to 


the. manifeſt-oppteſſion of theſe poor people. 


He therefore opened a druggiſt's ſhop for the 
ſule of his igodds in the retail way. The r- 
aſtical ſtates of Germany, had ſtill not ſenſe 
envugh to ſee that eight middling and decent. 
trades- people are à greater acquiſition to a 
country than one very rich one, even when the 
_ capital of thei latter is a thouſand RON” 
tan that of the former. 
Mr. Bulongato's abject fpirit Singh lum u 5 
farther. Ms rs of all the moſt 
an | 8 | 
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Aa commerce, jand to obtain 85 
dt, offered the regency a large ſum; but this the - 
1 preſent prince would not. accept. 
ell up the meaſure of his crimes, Bolon- 
.18kro/brought a complaint againſt. the fiſhermen 
vl: the/ place, for having hurt ſome. tree or ſtatue 
in his garden, and inſiſted on their. being de- | 
-prived.;of che privilege of. fiſting in the. river 
Nid. wbich runs under the wall; of his garden 
Into the Maine. Tbis too the. regency was 
weak and wicked enough to grant: thus; rob- 
bing of their bread a number of poor families, 
in, order to ſerve a. wretch, whoſe; character 1 
- Cannot better ſum; up, than by telling you he 
gave an old friend, Who had met with misfar- 
tunes, and was. come a great way in hopes of -re- 
dei ving aſſiſtance ſrom this proſperous cquntry- 
„man ef bis, a,fingle fer ſous piece*, ee 
eee pick cut of his purſe. +, 
E hould not bave.detained, you thus lopg "oY 
"this trifling incident, but to ſhew, how ſondly the 
fall ſtates of em. purchaſe, the power, of 
— of burting Francfort was the. ye 
ente led the nen Aas mae ths 
-Ngiculous protection. i 
54% NG roar maruſaure at Hock; 
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25 5 Te | f enn fil | 
16 5 rnb elf GAA. 
"it is; &vitied into ſhares, the poſſefſors'6f which 


| Are not ! men calculated to do what is beſt ſor 
the whole; they ate, however, bard at work 


' "upon. plans to improve it. Amongſt other peo- 


"ple engaged in chem, 1 viſted' Mr.” Melebior, 


Who is certamliy one of the greateſt ſtatuaries 
"now exiſting, and has an unſpeakable love for 
- his art. There are but ſew great works of his, : 
"though What le has done in this way is inimit- | 
able 3 but he 1 18 "without 2 rival in mall models, 


ald it i8 to his labours that oy ETA Tate on 2 
| 1 owes its celebrity; - 


"The Villages and farms wich ve der eh 


on dhe way to Francfort hither, would paſs for 


"towns in Bavaria, or the north of Germany. 
"They all beſpeak a high ſtate of ' opulence in 
the inhabitants. The beggats one occaſionally 


ſiees, are 1 conſequence of the way of thinking 
of the German catholics, and the opinions of _ 


"their governors, which T mentioned in ſpeaking 
"of Wurtzburg. A peaſant is in general ex 
tremely happy throughout the whole country. 
He is almoſt every where a freeman, and op- 
Preſſed with no hard taxes. A little more care 
to provide employments for the hands that could 
be ſpared from agriculture,” with a little more 
attention to education, in order to inſpire the 
cople witk à greater diſguſt to begging, would 
) make this {PV IOEE almoſt perfect. In the 
„a oN * neigh» 


"4" ; liberal. to him, and he is is loaded with r more taxes; 
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neighbouring, country. of Darmſtadt, which I 
_ likewiſe vilted from Francſort, the "peaſant th 
by no means fa r rich as the inhabitant of the. | 
3 terfitory of Mentz, for nature bas not been ts, | 


nt be is cleaner and more aclire; nor w you 
| fy many, beggars in the frets Bl OS Da arm 
adt. 

„Till within fix miles of Mentz, the inhabitants 5 
Urs. chiefly, on their. agriculture. "The earth. 
yields uncommon TELYUTDS, , and the corn of this 
_ ecuntry is imported far and wide,on the Rhine. 
There are alſo. large quantities of fruits and 
greens of all Kinds; excellent aſparagus and 5 
cabbage are the food of the moſt common pen. 


ple; nor 4s.the Donkey in CAN where the, 
| 1 are ſo 


e a ah Por, th though. it it is 38 U | well 15 | 
54 | tivated 


nk 
anner 
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5 Ums a as bas f Gb 72 r 
| ſfrip . KN He les betulet Pad 1 
Meat, "nel is eee t © rh Pp 


Mentz, containing a ſpace. 


ties, five: large market-towns, and about ae, 
villages, 0 wy which” a Teſs chan krty 
8 families. ee lo INN 
At Wick Ad; pie win bare, 
Mentz, the fatufe of the cottatiy f 
changes; an arm öf the lade mountain e 
Weiter , extends iſe Here te the banks * 
the Maike, and forms 4 couple of large hills*6 


the one of "which, Wickeard, atid on'the ocher, 


 Flocheiny is fituated., The wurdet aud weltertr 


ſides of "the cer pfoduce an enCellent wine: 
The exliork fide of th food Fields admiltdbts 
corn; and" the parts of it expofe@'ts the Würl | 
and welt, " afford the moft Aelleldos wine, with: 

t Cem y. The hls 


of an Ger 


A i : 7 
riſen, of :rman 


de alf Kind of Rheum- ine e mache bf 
ock, coitaitis About three Mblidred'- families 


; long, and "fix broad, they reckon "eight Nas * 4 py 


11 
- 


| 4 proc i Ae Sema It. belongs 9 


to tlie chapter 1 ide dean 6f Which ei- 
Joys the 2 9 7 1 it; 5 4 gol year be males 


from twelve" to fifteen thofand güifderg öf his 
Wine. He and che Augüffineb f Mentz and 


Francfort, have the excluſive rt ares : 


beſt 


W. 


ede 4 ons. ; 


ſells ſor from nine Hundred too dne thouſand 
| guilclers ſromithe-pteſy. This is certainly On — 
- ofthe deavel wine n th. Hayingia: 

" deſue 0 taſte it onde ſpot, -werwete obliged. to 
pay a rix dollar; it was however, t :the.ibeft 
_ vintage in this! cuntury, to wit, that of 1966. 
Vor ſhould- we, have hadd- it, hut: ſor an advocate 
_nft Mintz, 10 whüm the beſteſs meant to ſhew 
favour. This. vag the firſt German wine I had 
met: Mich which was intirely without any four 
taſte> itcwaghquite 8 porſumo i to the tongue 
Wbereas the other Mine of Hochtitu, leti t be 
as goht as iti may, is not que cleat of ne 
garz thougtt faftithis Alſo; if it has any age, you 
are: forced th ꝓa hi guilder auν, abalt.:: Te 
whdle way traits Hocheim te Menz, was tle 
Miles: It Halong the ſlope oi the hill; covered 
pe orig — are ſuaded from the 
ap Hi beautifnb frlit-· trees. This deſcent oom 
mans a beatiful proſpect. over à ſmall, but 
bemmonly rich Cdantry, terminated hy the 
Otnftux f the Rhine and Maine. Thie fine 
Fine go g n this ſide of dhe hill, but 
<x;#he other From henee you deſcend into a 
_ vale; Watered by a little rivulet, where corn- 
fields, meadows; and — the pret- 
2225 | tieſt 
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tieft proſpect ĩimaginable. At the left, da 
an orchard of fruit- trees, you ſee the beautiful 
village of Koſtheim. The way then winds 


through the orehards and vineyards of the large 


village of Caſſel, which appears directly oppo- 
fte to Menz, at the end of nne 
do the banks of the Rhine 


As ſoon at yo arrive at the billige of be beats 


acroſs the Rhine; you are ſtruolt wich one of the 
moſt magnificent ſpectacles chat it is poſſible ſor 
human imagimatien to cohceive. Ihe proud 
ſtream which has now ſwallowed up the Maine, . 75 
and is fourteen hundred feet broad; comes out of 
- a plain which extends as far as the horizon but 
at Mentz large hills come athwart its courſe, and 
compel it, after forming ſome iſlands; to change 
te northern direction, which it has kept from 
Switzerland hither, ſor à Weſtert one: It i: 
ſeveral babitations; which form that celebrated 


amphitbeatro-caJled the Rhinrgau, the throne, 


_ of the German Bacchus. Tue Rhine fill 'krope | 


the beautiful green ſo much adunted in-Switzer- 


land; and even at ſome diſtance below this city, 


the difference of iis waters and thoſe of the 
muddy Maine; 'i8' eafily to be diſeerned. Di- 
rectly before your eyes you have the city of 


to be deſcribed,”'' The numbertefs boats which 


deck 


Mentz, which preſents itſelf with a-majeſty>not 


a 


” * : 


TEE b 23 
dock W "ab the T7 ED | 
magnificent;towers of its churches, are reflected 
by-thei clear ſtream. The. length of the city to · 
wards che Rhine, including the fortifications; is 
at leaſt a mile and a half. Amidſt the large and 
ſomething dark maſs of old building, you-ſes 
now and then a ſew new ones ſtrike out, wc 
form a pleaſing contraſt. Both the houſes to. 
wards the Rhine, and thoſe at che tyo ends oi 
the city, are here and tiere ornamentet with a 
rich green. In a word, the ſittation of Dreſden, 
magniſeent as it is, 15) GY to be compared 
with that of Mentz. io 2364483 51. 

Wben zyou dome into e the beauty of 
ide. propa much changed. The ſtreets: are 
dark, narrow, and not very clean But beſore 
I ſay any thing more of Meme; I muſt give you 
an account of ſome; excurſions I made from 
Francfort into the neighbouring eities. 165415 0-9 WP 
I took à ride to Darmſtadt, Which is a ſmall. 
but lovely place: At Eratiefort they had de- 
ſeribed the people to mei as ſtiff, but I found 
the circle in which I lived and which conſiſted 
of ſome counſellors and officers, uncommonly 
affable, genteel, and eaſy. Indeed were it: in 
my power, L wiſh fot no better company to 
make me reliſh liſe than that I met with” at 
Darmſtadt; not do I know! ea place where I 


ſnould pitch my tent 15 9 it depended 
* Vol. II. upon 


N 


185 „ Tow” 
. the midſt of ſeveral large cities, not far 
distant from each other. The company is ſuck 
as you can only meet with in large cities. Tbe 
25 air is good z the proviſions cheap; and you 
have it always in your power to unite the city 
and country life. Add to this, that the popu- 
larity of the court, the delicate Engliſh garden 
open to every body, the magnificent parade, 
| the number of agreeable women, and the hunt- 

ing parties, which are to be made at no great 

der it a moſt deſirable hahitation. 
Tbe talents of the reigning. prince are alto- | 
quthige:rof the military kind. He refides little 
at Darmſtadt; but the hereditary prince, who is 
conſtantly there; is one of the moſt ' agreeable 
and beſt men in the world. He knows nothing 
of the hauteur which encompaſſes ſo many other 
German princes, and baniſnes ſtrangers from 
them. The income of chis court is eſtimated to 
and fifteen thouſand pounds; a great parti how. 
ever, of this, is approptiated to che payment of 
the principal or | intereſt of old debis.— This is 
the ſituation of all the German courtss. 

n This part of the territory of Darmſtadt, which 

lies betwirt the Rhine, the Maine; the Berg- 

ſtraſſe, and the * i» we! moſt-coulider 

. LIM K * 
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able of them in extent, but by no means the 


beſt; it is made up chiefly of {andy plains and 
| 3 e a eee eee the Black 
walc rn ee 


5 the poſſeſſiama oi this houſe, which lie in 


1 much richer than this part f 


the marquiſate of Caſſeneln-Bogen. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, there is a great degree of opulence 
activity and wiſdom of the government, making 
up for what nature has refuſed them. The vil - 
lages in this country have an uncommonly. neat 
and gay aſpect. The corn afſorded by theſe 
ſandy plains, the quantity of wood, and the large | 
quantity of garden ſtuff, together with the other 
produce of their agriculture, bring conſiderable 
ſums to the country. The little hamlet of Gerau 
ſells from four to five thouſand guilders· worth of 


F — ———— 1 


this country, every year. The aſparagus of 
Darmſtadt are famous all over Germany for their 

| beauty-and-fize; at ſeveral places they kewl 
make a wine, which is very tolerable. 
| : — dats, | 
and handſome race of men, well boned and well 
ſmewed. Better or more active tr OOPs than the 
three Darmſtadt: regiments of infantry, are not 
to. de Helv in. Germangs: the dn: r 


— 


ebe not extepted.:: e of about 
SO men. The | xegiment of them quartered 
at Pirmaſentz is vitited and adinired by our offi- | 
cers from Stratzburg,: Landau, Fort Lewis, and 
ether places. It is indeed a pattern of diſcipline, 
ecoucthy; and good behaviour. The wonderful 
military talents of the Prince of Darmſtadt give 
the greateſt expectations of the regiment called 
formerly the Royal Baviere, which he command- 
ed in our army. This prince is commonly much 
blamed for his military turn; but his, tyoops ate 
really no detriment to the country; it is incre- 
dible how little they coſt; and as they have fre- 
* quetit furloughis granted, agticulture ſuffers -no- | 
thing from them: they are; in fact only a well | 
diſciplined and welkregulated militia. Nor is 
the military education without its advantages in 
other reſpects; one immediately ſees, upon look- 
ing at theſe peaſants, chat they have ſeen ſervice; 
for the natural conſequences: of it, a peculiar 
degree of order, dleaulineſs, and activity; diſtin- 
gaiſh them from their neighbours-. Nor are 
theſe troops commodities: for the market, like' 
thoſe of many other German princes.” The En- 
gliſh dealer, General Faweet, offered a much 
higher price for them than what he gave the 
Eandgrave of Heſſe; but he met with a flat de- 


mal, though his money would have been of 
N 2 


In , 
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In my way from Aſchaffenburgh to Diane 
1 came through Hanau. The country belong- 
ing to the prince of that name produces a great 
deal of corn, wood, wine, and ſalt, which may 
bring in about fifty thouſand Rbeniſhi guildert, 
or about five thouſand pounds yearly. Hanau 
is à very pretyy-anid-welligeuplect ciey, in which 
there are ſeveral particularly of 
woollen ſtuffs. The reigning prince is the moſt 
amiable man I have yet met with amongſt the 
German potentates. Every ſtranger who has 
_ either rank, merit, or knowledge, to diſtingufſii 
him, is ſecure of a good reception-at his court. 1 
am acquainted with no perſon of that high rank, 
who lets à ſltanger feel his elevation ſo little as 
this ſovereign does. He enn ſo thoroughly di- 
veſt himſelf of his ſtation, chat I know few per- 
ſons who equal him either in the choiee or en- 
Joyment of the pleaſure hf ſbciety. His brother 
is as ainiable as himſelf; they ate both zealous 
free · maſons. He is blamed, as well as che Prince 
of Darmſtadt, on account of che number of his 
troops; but as he is heir of Caſſel, the govern. 
ment of Which is intirely military, this en 
is of little conſequence. N itt gn W | 
Francſurt ommands a moſt beautiſul ebuntry | 
on all ſides. The villages and hamlete of * 
country would paſs for towns in other 
In — not à eity, excepting lu 


nich 


1 


* 
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nich-ouly; Which! can vie with the hamlet of 
Hoſenbach, three miles diſtant from ©«Franc- - 


Hort; either in beauty, population, or riches. | . 


1 made an excurfon with a gentleman of 
Franefort, to Homberg dun der Habe, the reſi- 
dence of a prinee of the houſe of Heſſe, who 


takes his nume from this little town. The ter- 


kitory oſ this prince conſiſts only of a few ſmall 
villages, in one of Which there is a very rich 


eolony- of Hugonots.: The proper mame of this 
is Frederickſdorf, but in the whole country they 
call it Walſchdorf. This ariſes ſrom our being 
called Welches in this country; àa name which 
in Bavaria and Auſtria is commonly given to the 
Italians. There are good manufactures here, 
particularly of various woollen ſtufſs. The 


court is like the city, exceedingly ſmall; but 


ſtrangers are made very welcome. The princeſs, : 
who is a ſiſter toi the late Grand Dutcheſs of 


Ruſſia, the Dutcheſs of Weimar, and the Mar-. 
gravine of Baden, is of the moſt reſpectable 
women I have ever ſeen. The education of 
theſe four princeſſes does the utmoſt honour to 


all Germany, as well as to their reſpectable mo- 
ther, whoſe magnificent grave, in the park of 
Darmſtadt, is a laſting memorial of ber uncor- 
rupt taſte. and noble way of thinking, The 
Prince of Homberg is alſo a well educated man; 
ſo Sat; this, court, {mall as it is, was one of 

thoſe 


— 


Acts THROUGH Snider. Fry 


bote 1 idmnbed mont in Germany?” The 
| whole of its income does not amount to more 
than one hundred thouſand rix Ka en or ten 
ef . . WOW, 508 51135 5 
| Unit and:Rodethidai; is thick n 


inland picture imaginable. You' ſeldom meet 
with a pleaſanter landſcape than from the vier 
at Obeturſel, a large hamlet in the territory of 
Mentz, which lies between Cronherg and Hom- 


larges and bamlets, Wich ſorm the prettieſtt 


berg. ere ny PW en 58 


mem bus an exceeding good effect. | 

We met with an adventure in elemey, 
wide I ſhall all my life long recollect with the 
greateſt pleaſure. Behind Cronberg the moun- 
tain called Alnouiger; or the old king, raiſes its 
bare head high above the ridge of hills, which 
protect the fine plain along the fide of the Maine, 
between Franefort and Mentz, frem the rude 
North wind. They tell many ſtrange ſtories of 
this hill, and of an old ruinous caſtle which 
ſtands on it. We aſeended it with ſome dif- 
ficulty, but at the top met with à ſpectacle 
which will never go out of my remembrance. 
Directiy to the ſouth you overlook a plain 
thirty- three miles broad, which is terminated by 
the ſummits: of the Odenwalde and the Speirs. 
Here you may diſcern all the villages, hamlets, 


I 
= 


pd towns. which he between Franeforti and the = 
Maine; together with agreat-part of the c- 
47 of Panmſtadt. The Saſtern view is-cloſed 
by the Speſſart, which is fiſty-one miles diſtant- 
The whale county of Aſehaſſenburgh, along the 
Maina, along the Necker, and as far as the 
Ponnerſperg in the Upper Palatinate, lay likr 
map under aur fest- an beſt axtenſivs pro- 
ects arę common in many epuntries, 
hut you ſeldem find tham ſo thickly ſpriakled 
with the ſmiling babitatiens of men. Behind 
vou to the north ward and on both fades to the 
weſt and north-eaſt;  Y£u;oyBripok partly barren 
or well-weoded mountaing, and partly the anoft 
agręeable mixture of ſoft hills and plains that 
can be conceived. Directly againſt the weſt, 
the row of mountains forms the fineſt amphi- 
theatre that can be conceived. The fineſt ſight, 
however, was that which we ſaw the next morn- 
ing. There is a ſpot on this mountain very fa- 


— — ſeeing the niſing- fun. In order to 
enjoy this ſpectacle, we; had provided durſelxes 


with pelliſſes, 0 guard againſt the cold, but 
were obliged to make g fire of; vod in the 
night, though aſter; on Of the warmeſt days in 
Auguſt. The, riſe of the. morning, however, 
fully overpaid us for the. toils of, the night. 
Never did I feel my on exiſtence. on hat of 


. 3 Which animates.6l. nature more fully 
. 
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than at che inſtant in which the frit xay.of the 
worm gilded the tops of the Spgſurt and Oden- 
wade, both which at a diſtance appeared to be 
alands of fis. As ſar as this:hYl alt vas thick 
_ darkneſs; but this: eaſtern view appeared like an 

Mumurlated iſland ſwimming on the black ocean 
old night. The morning ſpreading wider and 
wider ſnewedt us the moſt beautiful landſcape in 
miniature that e had ever ſeen- We beheld 
villages afar off in the ſhade, which one ray of 
the morning ſun broke through and diſpelled 
tiom of the hills, with their ſeveral breaks | and 
windings. Every thing looked as it does when 
vou ſee 4 fine and well-ilumined landſcape | 
thraugh: a perſpecti vo glaſs. & ptuſſure never 
befote-experichiced took poſſeſſion of my breaſt 
on beholding this ſcene- But the firſt break of 

the ſun himfelf ſurpaſſad all the beauties oÞ the, 7 
day-break; The giandeur, Variety, and mag- 
niſicence of this appearance, is above all do- 
Jeription,; + "The plaiſ, ſeventy we miles long, 
and forty- two miles broad, which lies bet wixt 
the Speſſert, the Donnerſberg, the weſtern. part 
of the Odenwinlde, and our hills, was overſpread 
with large ftreaks of light, which contraſted in 

the ſtrongeſt manner with the thickneſs of the 
ſhades. We beheld the top of the Donner/berg 
gilded over, whilft deep darkneſs brooded at his 

FX 4 | feet 
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cet and all over the Rhine” beneath. We our 


ſelves were in light, but the plains and villages 
beneath us were in a kind of half darkneſs, only 


broken by dhe reflection of che light from our 


8 r 


With a cheerfülnef, which brought chem balf 


a8 near again 70 us, ant: bar AN the:-moft 
agreeable” deception. - Now a ſpire - emerged 
from the gloom, then the fumit ef a bill co- 
vered with wood, then à whole village with its 


trees ſeemed to ſwim on the earth; bere lay a 


corn: field in light) by which it ſeemed; if I may 


uſe the expreſſion, as it were; parted and raiſed 


up from the country round. The Maine, which 
bitherto had appeared like à dark ſtripe of che 


proſpect, began likewiſe to be illuminated with 
filver; and the Rhine was ſoot brought nearer 
to our eyes in the ſame manner. But I feel that 


I am attempting” to defcribe à ſcene above all 


deſcription; and, ſor the deſcribing of which 1 


ave no talents. In brief, I have oſten ſeen the 


fun, riſe, but never ſo magnificently as upon the 
Aus Kong. It is indeed moſt likely that a man 


may go through many countries without meeting A 


with ſo e as this'1 is for. fuck! an 
object. WA Las Kl 
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trouble of. moving far from their head quarters, 


"carry away no very favourable impreſſion of 
"this town in them. The beſt-part of it is 
that in which there are hardly any inns, or any 
thoroughfares. . The inn of the Three Crowns, 
which is far the beſt in the place, and indeed an 
excellent one, is in the very wort ſituation ima- 
nable. From hence you may wander over 
he greateſt part of the town, without meeting 
with any thing but à heap of black houſes, ma- 
ny of which threaten to fall into the narrow 
ſtreets. It was owing to theſe cauſes that Thad 
heard fuch very different accounts of this town 


_before I came into it; ſome deſcribing 1 it as a 4 


fink, and others as one of the beſt towns in Ger- ; 
_ A few days ago I met with a country. 
man of ours, an aventurier, Who, binding bis 
8 re fog in being here, like ſeveral other gen- 
Y tlemen of his claſs, would babe perſuaded me 
that it was the only handſome town in Germany. 
As the good gentleman had ſeen nothing but 
Cologne, Treves, and a part of Weſtphalia, the 
only anſwer that I could make blm was, that 
Geritiany * n 1 
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I be northern part of the city, in which the 


archbiſhop reſides, is full of very regular build- 


ings. Here are three regular ſtreets, called the _ 
 Blerchen, which run parallel to each other from 


the banks of the Rhine to 60p. yards within the 
city; and are cut almoſt regularly by n very; pret- 


ty croſs fireets.. 15 The archbiſhop palace has..a 


moſt commanding View of theſe ſtreets, the Rhine, 
and the Rhinegau, There are Alſo ſome. good 
buildings 1 in the old part of the city. The mar- 
ket of beaſts is extremely well worth ſocing ; 


2 and you here and there meet with other Areca 
ble ſpots. The market in the middle of the 


4 


| town, thoug not regular, 1 is one ol the prettieſt 


PII 


"The he is well worthy 815 It is an 


immenſe large old Gothic building, the ſpire of 


which x Was ſtruck with lightning ſeventeen. years 
ago, and intirely ] aid i in aſhes, - As it was made 
of a foreſt of wood, it burned * hours, be- 
fore it was intirely conſumed, To prevent thele | 

accidents. for the future, the chapter bad the pre- 
ſent one built to the ſame height in ſtone, an un- 
dertaking which colt them forty thouſand guil- 
ders, or four thouſand pounds. It is a great pi- 


| ty that it Id. overloaded with ſmall ornaments, 


and a ſtiil greater, that this wonderfal edifice is 
io. choaked 1 up with ſhops and houſes, as to be 
hardly more than balf viſible. As, however, 
r | 85 * 
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| houſes and ſhops/ ate very dear in this part 6f 
1 town, one canmot be very angry with the chap- | 
ter for chufiung rather to make the moſt of its 
ground, than to ſhew off the church to the beſt 
advantage. The rent of 2 ſhop and a fingle 
room to live in is one hundred and fifty guildets, 
or fifteen pounds per annum in this part of the 
en. 
Lon will hardly find ohe Gren k in Ger- 
mach of the height and length of this cathedral. 
The inſide of it is decorated with ſeveral magni- 
ficent monuments of princes and great perſona- 
ges: Amongſt the reſt, I admired the monument 

of # prelate belonging to this cathedral, whoſe 
name was Dahlbetg. It was made by the ſtatu- 
ary Melchior, whom I mentioned to you in my 
laft letter. | The ptclate, as large as the life, is 
lying on a coffiti, upon which there is a pyramid, 
which a Trinity is carrying into the clouds. 
The work is very fine, but it would have been 
much finer if the ſculptor had been ſuffered to 
follow his OWũ•ñ ü ideas. There is likewiſe a fine 
picte'of ſtatuary in the upper choir ; it repre- 
ſents a count of Lamberg, wh6 Smahded the 
imperial troops, which drove our forces out of 
the territory of Mentz at the beginning of this 
century, and was killed by the fide of an eledior 
palatine; during the action, by a muſket ball 
Wine ep dhe top of bis coffin with his 
right 
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| right hand, and holds the commander's ſtaff with 
: his left; this bas an exceeding good effect. This 
church contains ſeveral other monunients well 
worth ſeeing. The treaſury is very ſuperior to 
that of Dreſden, which has, EIT nog POK 
. U e hg 05 ORR 55 
tains ſeveral other churches in the modern ſtyle, . 
very well Worth ſeeing. St. Peter's, and the Je- 
ſuit's church, though both too much loaded with 
ornament, are among this number. The 
Church of the Auguſtines, of which the inhabi- 
tants of Mentz are ſo proud, is a maſter· piece oſ 
bad taſte; but that of Ignatius, though little is 
ſaid about it, would be a model of the antique, 
if here likewiſe there had not been too much or- 
nament laviſhed. Upon the whole; the palaces 
of the nobleſſe want that noble ſimplicity, 
which alone ee true EY _ Ow 
ficence. _: _-.. | 
In another oy the e of wa cky 
vill be quite changed. The late prince built a 
great deal, and the preſent has à taſte for the 
ſame ſort of expence. The monks and gover- 
nors of hoſpitals alſo have been forced-to rebuild: 
their houſes ; ſo that when a' few more Kreets | 
are made broad and. ſtraighter, the whole will 
have. no bad appearance. Tbe inhabitants, 
who, together with the Pak amount to thirty 
| thouſand, 
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thouſand, are a good kind of people; who, like | 
all the catholics of Germany, make great ac- 
count of a good table. Their faces are intereſt- 
ing; and they are not deficient either in wit or ac- 
tivity. In a ſew genetgtions more their minds 
will be as cultivated as thoſe of their proteſtant 
brethren, as the government has diſtinguiſhed it- 
ſelf, for the ſixteen or eighteen years paſt, by 
_ excellent” eſtabliſhments for education. As - 
things now are; tbere is no catholic ſtate in Ger- 
many which contains ſo many deep thinking, 
and truly learned men as this does. Under the 
laſt government the liberty both of thinking and 
writing was carried almoſt as ſar as it could go: 
and though various conſiderations, ſuch as con- 
nettions with the late empreſs; apprebenſions of 
che prieſthood, family motives, and other cauſes, 
have made it fomewhat leſs in the preſent times; 
Rill however philoſophy males its way. In the 
'mear” tune conviction is not wanting, and the 
theory is as perfect as can be deſired. The 
archbiſhop bimſelf, like his brother the biſhop 
of Wurtzburgh, is a man whom the knowledge 
of men and things have raiſed to the poſſeſſion of 

many great places: they were his merits alone 
that engaged the emperor to recommend him 
upon the vacancy of this ſee. Tou meet with 
very. well-informed men amongſt his counſellors 
2 one of whom is equal to the taſk 

of 
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olf governing æ much ary ova than tie 
ele dorate of Mentz. Ke ie e 505 fs 
It Was probably out of lr bor abe naps 
rial cout, at which the-archibiſhop was :ſome | 
time miniſter of Mentz, that be introduced f& 
veral innovations here not a little detriniental 
to the welfare of the ſtateo He, is one of the 
great imitators of the empreſs's eſtabliſtiments 
for the preſeryation of chaſſity. He hat alſo 
eſtabliſhed it as a maxim in his conkſtory, / to 
| compel the man who has ſeduced! d woman to 
marry ber, in order to prevem the bad conſe- 
quences of whoredom: aht. fornication. Pity 
that the enlightened prelatè dass not ſee the bad 
conſequences which muſt ariſe from ſuch aſſocia- 
tions. They ſhewed me young mei here, W 
true love and fidelity, the unſruitfulneſs of the 


marriage bed, adultery, and the moſt ſcanda- 


lous corruptions of every kind, uiſt enſue from 
ſich regulations. Formerly -the-ſame laws; were 
eſtabliſhed at Naples; but experience ſoon taught 
that wiſe legiflature, that they were detrimental; 
and the whores were left to their fate. The em- 
peror has likewiſe repealed them àt Vienna nor 
will it be long before all the world is convinced 
that every phyſical interpoſition in matters c of 
bare morality muſt be prejudicial. It is ſaid, in- 

deed, that laws of this kind prevent the murder 
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of baſtard children; but thoſe who argue thus 
do not conſider that the coolneſs they introduce 
between the married pairs, and the other diſor- 
ders they give riſe to occaſion murders by the 
dozens. It is indeed too eruel to make the 
whole happineſs of a young man's life depend 
upon the ſeduction of an hour. ® 
There are few cities in Germany, beſides Vi- 
enna, which contain ſo rich and numerous a no- 
bility as this does: there are ſome houſes here, 
which have eſtates of one hundred thouſand ' 
guilders, or ten thouſand pounds a year. The 
Counts of Bafſenheim, Schonborn, Stadion, In- 
gelheim, Elz, Oſtein, and Walderdorf, and the 
Lords of Dahlberg, Breitenbach, with ſome 
others, have incomes of from thirty to one 
hundred thouſand guilders. Sixteen or eighteen 
houſes have from fifteen to thirty thouſand guil- 
ders, annual revenue. The -nobility of this 
place are ſome of the oldeſt and moſt untainted / 
in Germany. The fat canonries, and the hopes 
of ſome time or other producing an eleQor, 
make them ſo careful to preſerve themſelves 
pure. How profitable it is for a family to ſee 
one of its branches on the archiepiſcopal throne, 
you may gather from hence. The late eleQor, 
who was not the beſt œconomiſt in the world, 
and had but little Nepotiſm about him, contrived | 
to leave his family nine hundred thouſand guil- 

Vor. II. 2 daes, 
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ders, of which, however, they have only the 
enjoyment, as it returns to the States after their 
death, His anceſtor, a Lord of Oftein, left be- 
bind him four millions of Rheniſh guilders, 
There are, amongſt the nobility of this place, 
many perſons of extraordinary merit, who join 
. uncommon knowledge to all the duties of active 
life. Upon the whole, they are far ſuperior to 
the greater part of the German nobility, Their 
education, however, is ſtill too ſtiffl. The firſt 
miniſter of the court was Mfuſed adnlidance into 
their aſſemblies, for not being ſufficiently noble; 
and they think they degrade themſelves by keep. 
ing company with bourgeois. They all ſpeak a 
miſerable French jargon, and are aſhamed of 
their mother-tongue; ſo that of courſe they 
know nothing of the hterature of thetr own 
country, though extremely converfant in every 
trifle which comes from our preſſes. Their ta- 
bles, dveſſes, and equipages, are all in the high 
Pariſian ton; but if the poor barons did but 
know what wretched figures they cut at Paris, 
and how poor an opinion is entertained of them 
there, notwithſtanding the compliments they are 
loaded with for the fake of the louis · d ors, they 
would wiſh the drefles and equipages, @ la Parifi- 
enne, at the Devil. Some few of them, indeed, 
as the Lord of Dablberg, the Stadtholder of Er- 
furth, Baron Groſchlag, Baron van der Leyen, 
2 Wd and 
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and a few mote, liave brought bniething home 
from Paris, beſides the patois of our fiſh-wömen, 
and the cut of our clotlies; but the Humber of 
theſe improved men is too ſmall upon the whole 
not to make it adviſeable to prevent the preſent 
nobility from coming into our country, Where, 
for the moſt patt, they only expoſe their native 
land, and leave their healths and fortunes behind 
them. I am acquainted with ſome young men 
of faſhion, who, from being bred at home, are 
conſtant ſubjects of deriſion to the foreign edu-. 
cated nobility, by whom they are treated as 
cockneys ; but they remain in poſſeſſion of their 
plump and ted cheeks ; and though they may 
not figure in a circle, 6+ male a good bow, or 
ſand upon one leg, they have good ſound utidet- 
ſtandings, and know how to have a proper regard 
for the peaſant and mechanic. The apparerit 


contraſt betwixt theſe petfons and barons is 4 


ſtronger argument againſt the modern education, 
than any other I could make ufe of. 
The clergy of this place are the richeſt in Ger- 


many. A canonry brings in three thouſand five 
hundred Rheniſh guilders in a moderate year. 


The canonry of the provoſt is, without compàri- 
ſon; the richeſt iti Germany: it brings him in 
forty thouſand guilders a-year. Each of the 
deatiries is worth two thoufand fix hundred gull- 
* The " OE the chaptet at week 
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amounts to three hundred thouſand guilders. 
Though it is forbidden by the canons: of the 
church for any one to have more than a fingle 
prebend, there is not an eccleſiaſtic in this place 
but what has three or four; ſo that there is 
hardly a man amongſt them, Wo bas not at 
leaſt eight thouſand guilders a- year. The laſt 
provoſt, a count of Elts, had prebends enough 
to procure him an income of ſeventy-five thou- 
ſand guilders. Excluſive of the cathedral, there 
are ſeveral other choirs, in which the canonries 
bring i in from twelve to fifteen hundred guilders 
a- year. To give an idea of the riches of the 
monaſteries of the place, I will only tell you, 
that at the deſtruction of the Jeſuits, their wine, 
which was reckoned to ſell extremely cheap, 
produced one hundred and twenty thouſand rix 
dollars. A little while ago, the elector aboliſh- 
ed one Carthuſian convent, and two nunneries, 
in the holy cellars of which there was found wine 
worth at leaſt five hundred thouſand rix dollars. 
Notwithſtanding this great wealth, there is not 
a more regular clergy in all Germany than that 
of this. place. There is no dioceſe, in which 
the regulations made by the council of Trent 
have been more ſtrictly adhered. to, than they 
have here; the archbiſhops having made a par- 
ticular point of it, both at the time of the refor- 
mation, and ever ſince. One thing which great- 


ly contributes to keep up diſcipline is the not 
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ſuffering any prieſt to remain in the country, who 
has not fixed and ſtated duties, and a revenue 
annexed to them. Moſt of the irregularities'in - 

Bavaria, Auſtria, and other countries, ariſe 
from Abbes, who are obliged to ſubſiſt by their 
daily induſtry, and any maſſes which they can 
pick up. Theſe creatures are entirely unknown 
here. The theological tenets of this court are 
alſo much purer than thoſe of any other ecele - 
ſiaſtical Prince in Germany. I was pleaſed to 
ſee the Bible in the hands of ſo many common 
people, eſpecially in the country. I was told that 
the reading of it was not forbidden in any part 
of the dioceſe, only perſons were enjoined not to 
read it through; without the advice of their con- 

feſſors. For a long time ſuperſtition has been 

- hunted through its utmoſt receſſes; and though 
it is not quite poſſible to get entirely clear of pil- 
grimages, and wonder-working images, you will 
meet with no prieſt bold enough to exorciſe, or 
to preach ſuch nonſenſe as we hear in the pul- 
pits of other German churches. It is ſingular 
enough that Bellarmin's book on the Hierarchy 
was forbid by public proclamation, ſo long as 
eighteen years ago. The late elector did a great 
deal towards the cleanſing of the Holy Sheep- 
cote; but he fell under the Herculean labour; 
which, however, the preſent elector purſues, 
though with ſomewhat a more moderate zeal. 
The former was terrible to the monks, but his 


atten- 
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attention to them rendered him a little too care- 
| bes. of the ſecular prieſts, who: under his ad- 
miniſtration. rather paſſed the bounds of a de- 
cent. liberty, and aſſumed too gallant an air. 
What think you, for inflance, of a prieſt ap- 
pealing in his public lectures to Voltaire on 
Toleration, and other ſuch books? or of ſuch 
authors as Bayle, and Helvetius, being common 
in the hands of ſtudents in logic? and this, 
which: made it fingularly ridicylous, at a time 
when. the jeſuits were {till diſputing with all their 
eagerneſs, on the infallibility of the Pope, and 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary? 
mn preſent elector extends his fatherly care to 

the regulars, as well as the ſeculars, and has 
brought them to a regularity, which does him- 
ſelf, as well as them, great honour. 

It is impoſlible to give you an idea of de. 
neration in which the late prelate is deſervedly 
held. From the conviction that without a good 
education, all projecis of improvement and al- 
teration are only palliatives, which do not touch 
the main fore; this archbiſhop gave 30, oo 
guilders a, year out of his own privy purſe to- 
wards, the; erection of ſchools and other foun- 
dations for the education of youth. The pre- 
ſent, archbiſhop, who found the foundation of 

| ſchools for the common people laid to his hands, 
continues to build; upon it with ſome deviation 
from the old plan; but * direRs his chief at- 


ten- 
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tention to the improvement of the education of 
| the higher orders, and the extetifion of arts and 
ſciences. Wich this view he has given the 
ground, on-which the three monaſteries, which 
he has pulled down ſtood, to the Univerſity, | 
which by this means has raiſed its heretofore ra- 
ther ſmall income to 100, 00 guilders. Av'this 
prelate is entirely free from any temptation to 
Nepotiſm, he has it in his power to do more for 
the muſes than any other German Prine. 
The anecdote related in Mr. Pilati's travels 
of a Swils officer, who could find no inns to 
receive his ſervants on aceount of their religion, 
does not accord with the ſpirit which at preſent, 
at leaft, generally obtains here. I was in ſeve- 
ral inns, the maſters of which, when onee they 
new that I was a proteſtant, offered me meat 
of their own-accord: It is probable that the of- 
fieer had not made the grand tour of all the 
inns; for things are here much as they are in 
other places: in one ſtreet they read legends, 
and in another, converſe with Locke and 
Newton. Whoever attempts to judge of Paris 
by the inhabitants. of the Porcheron; or of 
| Berlin, from thoſe who had well nigh raiſed: a 
rebellion- on account” of a pſalm book; or of 
Hamburgh, from the carrot women headed by 

Paſtor Goſſe; will be ſure to be miſtaken. 
Though the trade of this place has been con- 
ſtantly on the encreaſe for theſe eighteen or 
twenty 
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© twenty years paſt, yet it is by no means what it 
_ ought to be, from the ſituation, and other advan- 


tages. The perſons here, who call themſelves ' 


merchants, and who make any conſiderable 


figure, are in fact only brokers, who procure | 

their livelihood at the expence of the country or 
territory round, or who act for the merchants of 
Francfort. You will judge of the wretched 
ſtate things are in, when I aſſure you, that tis 
difficult to procure a bill of exchange of thirty 
thouſand guilders. A few toy-ſhops; five or fix 
druggiſts, and four or five manufacturers of to- 
bacco, are all that can poſſibly be called tra- 
ders. There is not a banker in the whole town; 
and yet this country enjoys the ſtaple privilege, 
and commands, by means of the Mayne, Necker, 
and Rhine, all the exports and imports of 
Alſatia, the Palatinate, Franconia, and a part 
of Suabia and Heſſe, as far as the Netherlands. 
The port too is conſtantly filled with ſhips, but 
few of them contain any merchandize belonging 
to the inhabitants of the place. Religious prin- 
ciples are the true cauſe of this evil. When the 
Huguenots were driven out of France, a great 
number of them were deſirous of ſettling here. 
They offered the Elector to build a city juſt a- 
bove Mentz, (at the conflux of the Rhine and 
Mayne, between Caſſel and Coſtheim,) to forti- 


fy it at their own expence; to keep a conſtant 


garriſon _ 
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might be allowed the freedom of their religion, 


and a participation of the rights of the citizens 
of Mentz. The archbiſhop of that time did not 
chuſe that hereſy ſhould build her neſt ſo near 
him ; but the laſt has often been heard to expreſs. 
a wiſh that a ſimilar offer were to be made to. 
him; and the preſent would moſt joyfully comply 
with it. But ſuch opportunities are but ſeldom 


ſound ; and the times in which it was cuſtomary 
to drive out Huguenots are gone by. 


The pride and extravagance of the nobility 


are another hindrance to trade. They and the 


eccleſiaſtics are poſſeſſed of the largeſt capitals, 


which are entirely employed in the internal con- 
ſumption. Whilſt the merchant of Francfort 


has a place amongſt the magiſtrates of his coun- 


try; thoſe of this place meet only with the pro- 


ſoundeſt contempt from the gentry, who will 


not ſuffer them to aſſociate with them. Inſtead 
of catching as they do all the little airs of the 


London and Panhan noblefle, they would do 


much better to learn of them the art of doubling 
their revenues by commercial induſtry. 
I have already told you that the faces of the 


inhabitants of this city and the country round it 


are intereſting. The peaſants are beſides very 


ſtrongly built, and are diſtinguiſhable, by their 
| ruddy 


garriſon there, and, beſides all this, to pay a 
large annual ſum to the ſtate, provided only they 


S 
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___ruddy freſh complexions, from the inhabitants 
of Bavaria, and the northern parts of Germany, 
who. generally have very fallow complexions; 
but I was not pleaſed with the ſet of the bones 
any where along the Mayne, or even in part of 
Heſſe. Thoſe of the inhabitants of this country 
are particularly diſpleaſing. The knees are all 
either bent in like a taylor's, or ſtand out ſtraight 
like a ſtick. 'You hardly ever meet with a cle- 
ver well-limbed perſon. This is owing to the 
- ſenſeleſs and abſurd: faſhion, which ſtill prevails 

here, of ſwaddling cloaths. I could not but be 
extremely angry with the mothers, who dreſſed 
up their children thus, like pieces of wood, and 
ſuffered them to lie in this unnatural poſture all 
day long. There cannot be a doubt but this 
conſtraint muſt have its effects on the ſoul; which 
in the firſt years is fo cloſely united to the body. 
You, muſt not expect to meet here with any of 
the Germans deſeribed by Taeitus: black and 
brown hair is much more common than white. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring eountry of 
Darmſtadt more nearly reſemble the old inha- 
bitants. | | So 

An attentive obſerver eaſily diſcovers by the 
external appearance of the inhabitants, what na- 
tives of Germany have had ſtrangers mixt a- 
mongſt them, and what countries have been en- 
tirely occupied by foreign colonies. No doubt 

: but 
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but that the black and brown hair of the inhabi- 


tants of Ma, RRM e 17 8ape-ge2 £7 


who. had 2 ſtation here. 


LETTER XXIII. 


bt RE; | F 
A-FTER the Pope, there is no doubt but he 
archbiſhop of this place is the moſt conſiderable 
and richeſt prelate in the Chriſtian world. The 
ſee is indebted for its increaſe of riches to St. Boni- 
face, who may be called, with great juſtice, the 
apoſtle of the Germans. It was this man, an 
Engliſhman by birth, who in the time of Charle- 
magne, baptiſed Witikind, and the other brave 
Saxons, . who had ſo long reſiſted baptiſm with 
their-ſwords, and ſpread the empire of the vicar 
of Jeſus Chriſt as far as the northern and eaffern 
ſeas. He it was who intretſuced the Roman li- 
turgy into Germany, and made the ſavage inha- 
bitants abſtain from-eating horſe's fleſh. Bat he 
raiſed the papal power to a higher pitch than it 
had been raiſed in any other country in Chriſten- 
dom. According to the teſtimony of Aventinus, 
ſeveral biſhops reproached Boniface with having 
diminiſhed their dignity, by the new oath of 
homage he introduced, and with having intro- 
duced ſuperſtition and irreligion in company 
with the ſplendid ceremonies of the Romiſh 
church. 
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church. But whoever conſiders the ſtate of the 
Saxons at that time, will ſee that the enforcing 
the papal ſupremacy was the only efficacious 
means that could be made uſe of for raifing a 
laity, and a clergy if poſſible ſtill more barbarous 
than they (as they could literally neither write 
nor read), from their ſavage ſlumbers. Had it 
been only the connecting together the German 
eccleſiaſtics, by means of the papal Hierar- 
chy, and the bringing them acquainted with 
other European nations; this alone would have 
been a ſignal ſervice done them. Be this how- ; 
ever as it may, the vicar of Chriſt repaid the 
ſervices of his apoſtles with overflowing meaſure. 
All the new-founded biſhopricks in the north of 
Germany were made ſubject to the ſee of Mentz, 
which Boniface had choſen for his reſidence. 

I be provinces, the moſt conſiderable in the 
Whole papal dominions, all Swabia, Franconia, 
Bohemia, and almoſt all Saxony, with a part of 
Switzerland, Bavaria, and the upper Rhine, 
belong to this dioceſe. Though the reforma-, 
tion, and revenge ©: the kings of Bohemia, 
have leflened it one third, it ſtill contains the 
archbiſhoprick of Sprengel and eleven biſhop- 
ricks, moſt of which are the moſt conſiderable 
in Germany, as Wurtzburg, Paderborn, Hil- 
deſheim, Augſburg, &c. 


It 


WS 
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It could not fail but that as the vicar of Jeſus 
Chriſt. extended his juriſdiction. to temporal af- 
fairs, his ambaſſadors (for ſo Boniface called 
himſelf, and fo the council of Trent calls all bi- 


| ſhops) ſhould likewiſe make their fortune in the 


matters of this world, a thing the more likely 
to happen, as the eceleſiaſtics of that time were 
evidently ſuperior to the laity in ſcience, and 
alſo the greateſt politicians of their day. Spiri- 
tual and temporal affairs were indeed ſo inter- 
woven, that the moſt eminent German biſhop 
would of courſe be the moſt powerful elector. 


The ſame thing happened in Britain, Poland, 
and in other countries, in which the conftitu- 


tions were all ariftocratical. The landgraves 
of  Hefſe, the Palatines, nay even the emperor 
himſelf thought it no diſgrace to pay allegiance 
to the archbiſhop of Mentz. When the build- 
ing of the papal monarchy was completed by, 
Gregory the VII. the archbiſhops of Mentz be- 
came powerful enough to be at the head of the 
empire. In the 13th and 14th centuries, ; they 
were ſo eminent, as to be able to make emperors 
without any foreign aſſiſtance; and it was to 
one of them that the houſe of Hapſburg was in- 

debted for its firſt elevation, | | 
Since the boundaries of the two powers have 
been more accurately aſcertained, and. the'tem- 
poral has ſo much got the better of -the ſpiritual, | 
1 the 
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the power and influence of the archbiſhops of 
this place have of courſe been much reduced; 
ſtill, however, they are poſſeſſed of very 
portant prerogatives, which they might wor er? 
with much more efficacy than they do, were it 
not that various circumſtances have rendered 
them too dependant on the emperors. They 
are ſtill the ſpeakers in the Electoral College, 
| have the appointments of the diets under the 
emperors, and may order à re- examination of 
the proceedings of the imperial courts. Theſe 
high privileges are, however, too much ſubject 
to the controul of the houſe of Auſtria ; nor 
are their ſpiritual powers any longer what they 
once were. Their ſuffragan biſhops have taken 
it into their heads that all biſhops are alike as to 
power, and that the title of archbiſhop only en- 
titles its poſſeſſors to the firſt place amongſt bro- 
thers who are equal; it is true indeed that now 
and then appeals are received from the confiſto- 
ry of fome fuffragans to that of our vicar general, 
but they generally end in a further appeal to 


Rome; and the metropolitan dignity aaa 
loſes as much by them as it gets. 


The temporals, however, which are ſtill an- 
nexed to this chair, make him who fits in it rich 
amends for the diminution of his ſpiritual and 
political ſplendour. Though he does not abſo- 
lately poſſeſs the largeſt, yet he certainly has the 


richeſt 


im- | i 
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| richeſt and moſt peopled domain of any eccleſi- 
aſtical potentate in Germany. The country, it is 
true, does not contain more than 125 German 
miles ſquare; whereas the archbiſhoprick of Saltz- 
burg contains 240; but then Saltzburg has 
only 250,000 inhabitants; whereas Mentz has 
320,000, The natural riches of the territory of 
Mentz, and Ks advantageous ſituation, male a 
ſubje& of Mentz much richer than one of Saltz- 
burg, the greateſt part of which is only inhabited 
by herdſmen. In the territory of Mentz there 
are 40 cities; in that of Saltzburg only ſeven. 
| The tax on veſſels which go down the Rhine 
of itſelf produces 60, 00 guilders, or 6000l. a 
year, which is nearly as much as all the mines of 
Saltzburg put together, excepting only the ſalt 
mine at Halle. The tax on wine, here and in 
the country round, produces the court above 
100,000 guilders, or 10, oool. a year, in which 

ſum we do not reckon the cuſtoms of the coun- 

. — didijaie Upon the 
whole, the income of the preſent archbiſhop may 
be valued at 1,700,000 guilders, or 170,000L. 
At leaſt I know for a certainty, that in the laſt 


years of the late archbiſhop, they brought in 
1,800,000 guilders ; and though the preſent elec- 
tor gave up to bis ſubjects two out of 15 or 16 
poll taxes, which they were bound to pay; 
theſe do not amount to above 100,000 guil- 

ders; 
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22h and he has much improved ſeveral other 
ag of revenue. | 

If the lands of the elector lay all together, they | 
would produce a ſufficiency of corn and all the 
prime neceſſaries of life; but as ſeveral parts of 
them lye wide aſunder, the people are compelled 
to purchaſe a great deal from foreigners. The 
capital itſelf, as well as the adjacent Rhinegau 
depends on the Palatinate for its corn, notwith- 
ſtanding the great abundance of that and every 
other ſpecies of grain in its own poſſeſſions in 
the Wetterau. The nobleſt production of the 
eleQor's territory on the Rhine is the wine, which 
is almoſt the only true Rheniſn. Connoiſſeurs, 
indeed, allow the wines of Neirſtein, Bacharach, 
and a very few other places out of this _—_ 
to be true Rheniſh. But they do not give this 
name to the wines of the Palatinate, of Bardon, 
and of Alſatia. 

There is a great deal of wine made in the 
countries which lie on the ſouth and weſt of the 
Rhine, at Laubenheim, Bodenheim, Budeſheim, 
and Bingen; but the true Rheniſn, that which 
inſpires ſo many who are and ſo many who are 
not poets, comes only from the Rhinegau, 
which lies on the northern banks of the Rhine. 

A few days ago, I went with a company from 
this place on a party of pleaſure to the Rhine- 

| | gau, 
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gau, and was pieſegt at one of OW Petteg vl. 
lage'feffivities I habe ever beheld. Our vefſel 
bad'a tick better apptaratice'than'the conttnoft 
ſmaeks you meet with it Germany, and WE Ver 
like a ftmall Dutch bat! As fr as We had 
pafed- che windig which the proud” Nie 
malteb te Me Wet Ard, a OE: beloW 
ents; we Hacl a DSU before us, WHICH is (ek! 
dem beneld in any cbuntty except Switzerland.” 
Tae Nuie grows "aRofiMirigly Wide and rn 
a kind-f fen, hear A nme Broad; in which yd 
fee ever WP W. decd little Hinds a your” 
rigut The Rünegu forms an" amphitheatre,” 
the beauties of Mich ate Beyond all deſeription. 
At Wanuf, che very High” bil come nearly 
dow. to the river ide; fecm thehee they recetie 
again itte the GGuntry forming à kind of bülf 
direle che other end A Eh is Rftecn miles Gf. 
at RUOdefheittt 66 the Bürkts ef ke Rline. Tle 


banks of the Lei che bills Weh frfif the eifr 


cd} and dhe fle es bf We great möuttaig, Are 

thide fv” With Vinlagte“ and HMaidlets,”'' The 
weinte appcarance of the'briidings? and the Hie 
blue Tate@ roofs '6f the houſes Playing attic | 
bee vt idüs green bf the landfeape, have a at 
mitable eſſcet. In the pace f every mile as v 
ſaFidown' the rer! 56 meet with a ae 
wbieh i any other place would pals for a towͤ. 
ö 1 the villages contain from three to four 
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baden families; and there are thirty- ſix of them 
in a ſpace of fifteen miles, long; and ſz.miles! 
don which ae width o idth of. this beautiful am- 
Phitheatre. . The declivitis of all che Wee 
| mountains.are-planted thick. with vi 
fruit trees, and the t 
caſt a gloomy horror oper, the o 
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ful landſeape. Eyery: vox and then; 


rugge ed hills run direciiy down, to. the ſhore; and 
r 8 galten — 


1 | — — 
5 the (beſt Rheviſh,) Before this village 
is a pretty little xiſing, aud near 8 
river, there is a very ſine old caſtle, which gi 
unſpeakable majeſty to the Whole lden 
Indeed, in every 1 
other large building, which contrihutes very 
much to the decoration: of the hole,. a5 

-This;country is indebted far, its riches, to this, 
ſemicireular hill, w which. protects it from dhe cold; 
Dan Wen eg deen, the, ſame time," 


© Llopes of) the. (bills make, excellent paſtures, and 


produce large quantities of 


country of this ſort, is of ĩneſtima | 
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The bank of the Rhine, oppoſite to the Rbine.·- 


gau, is exceedingly barren, and heightens the 


beauty of the proſpect on the other ſide, by the 


contraſt it exhibits; on chis ſide, you hardly 


E. meet above three or ſour villages, and theſe are 


far diſtant from each other. The great interval 
between them is occupied by heaths and mea - 
dows, only here and there a thick buſts affords 
ſome ſhade;-and a fei corn fields among the vil · 


lages enliven the gloomy landſcape. The back 
ground of this country is the moſt pictureſque part 


of it. It, is formed by a narrow gullet of moun- 


tains, which |dimmith in perſpective between 


Rudeſheim | and Bingen. | - Perpendicular moun- 


tains and rocks hang over the Rhine in this place, 


and ſeem to make it the dominion of eternal 


out of this landſcape, through a hole under 
ground, and it appeats to run tediouſly, in order 


to enjoy its courſe through a pleaſant country 
the longer. Amidſt the darkneſs which: covers 


this back ground, the celebrated Mouſe tower 
ſeems to ſwim upon the river. In a wyrd, there 
1s not any thing in this whole tract, that does not 


contribute ſomething to the beauty and magnifi- 


cence. of the Whole; or if L may be permitted 
2 to make the paradiſe more wel- 
„As you ſail along the Rhine, between 


Mens and Bingen, the banks of the river nm 


A2 2 an 


nigbt. At a diſtance, the Rhine ſeems to come 


4 


$0902 e nl | ＋ 

be night hi fa dis vic ama 

_ Geyſenheim:; befote we landed we had another 

proſpe& not often ſeen; we could diſcover al 

moſt thewhvie cout of the Rhinegau, which ap- 

_ peared one contiimued row: of cities; the lights in 
the foveral. villages made them lool like a great 
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ſheim;- where we had been inuitod by an eccle- 


merous company, ſome of whom were proteſt- 
ants. Aſter dinner hercarried us: in proceſſion 
to his great ſaloon, from hende we had a moiſt 
fuperb view of the here very wide Rhine} and the 
village of Bingen The whole of the prepara - 
tom ſeemed to anndunce à fplendidꝭ feſtival, the 


nature and character of which appeared à riddle 


to me. On a fuddewthe doors ef the ſalo en 
were opened, and. tete came; forty im feſtive 
order a band of muſteiuhs, followed By two pret- 
ty girls, welt dreſſed, >who brohgt in a large 
bunch of grapes on a table cd with a fine 
cloth. The ſides of the table were orhamented 
with flowers. They put the bunch of grapes in 
the middle of TIN on a Kind of: throne- 
a8 a | which 


faftic of Mentz.- We four our hoſt with a nu - 


, þ 


vered that our hoſt was celebrating the' feſtival 

a euſtom, it ſeems; moſt-religionfly obſerved by 
$7 all the rich inhabitants of this country. This a 
feaſt wasthe more acceptable, as it happened that 
the grapes had this year ripened uncominoni 7 
late. After the altar of Bacchus was erectod, 
dr a a mort, but excellent ſpeech, ſal- 
to the nature of Ihe ſeſtiw ity; and then we 
wund the grape. Never in my Iiſe, bro- 
ther, have I daneed with ſuch pleaſure as I diil 
bere. Tbe remembrance of theſe joyous mo- 
ments ſtill peſſeſſes and tranſports me. Were 1 
to form a cemmonwealth, feftivals of this ſoit - 
ſhould be the only ones ſeen in it. Can there, 
deed, bea more ſacred or more reſpectable ho- 
liday, than; that in which! we: joy fully thank the 
Creator ſor the benefits he has beſtowed upom 

us 2. Nor was our pleaſure dimicathed by this not 
turning out the only ripe bunch of grapes in the 
vineyard of our hoſt; for aough on a neaxer in · 
 veſtigation:we found more, we'zontended:for the 
| honour of the grape round which; we had:dimeed 
and fung; with more heat than if it had been an 
oriental pearl of the ſameſmze:. | 471 1 ant 
Rudeſheim is a rich village, whiedicoltaiis . 
-afibut 2500 inhabitants The wine of this place 
is joo up, as withbut ompariſon thæ beſt of 
2 | tze 


Feen 
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__theRhinega „and conſequently of all Germany. 


I found it much more fiery than that of Hoch- 
beim; but for pleaſantneſs of taſte, there is no 
compariſon betwixt them. The beſt Rudeſheim, 
| like the beſt Hochheimer, ſells upon the ſpot ſor 
three-guilders the bottle. Tou can have no to- 
Lerable wine here for one guilder, nor any very 
good for two; atleaſt I ſhould prefer the worſt 
Burgundy I ever tafted to any Rudeſheimer I met 
with either here or at Mentz, for theſe prices. 
Indeed, the wine of our ſpiritual hoſt was far 
better than we could get at the inn. It ſtands 
to reaſon, that the ſame vintage furniſhes grapes 
of very different degrees of goodneſs; but be- 
ſides this, it is in the Rhinegau as every where 


elſe. The beſt wines are generally ſent abroad 5 


by the poor and middling inhabitants, and the 
worlt kept for internal conſumption; ſor the ex- 
pence of the carriage being the ſame in both 
caſes, ſtrangers had much rather pay a double 
price for the good than have the bad. It ĩs only 
rich people, fuch as our boſt was, who car afford 
to keep the produce of their land for their own 
drinking. Upon this principle, I have eaten 
much better Swiſs cheeſes out of Switzerland 
than in it, and have drank much better Rheniſh 
in the inns of the northern parts of Germany, 
than in the country where the wine grows. The 
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1 land, ib, uſten /Houghti eee tue 
Aa cvanced price of foes ducnta, hy Dutch! and 
EY — Fanden nens 


eafly imagine, that the. cultivation me | 


mil be very expenſive in this country, as the 
dung, which is extremely dear, muſt be carried 
up tar the tap of the mountains on the peaſants 


ſhoulders. ett; If, 1 Wi 120 D 03 1 881 ”* 15 Mk 


In fur retiun reumn throughiGeyſenheim, T viſited 
theimaguificent palate bf a Count of Oſtein, the 
cichdibyeritienian in: Meniz; who has laid dut fo. 


veral mill ioris he inherited from his contin, 4 fors 


mer-eteftor; in life annitics in the Dutch funds. 
The houſe, which is in. the modern tafle,/pleaſed 
me. much: but what-deliglite+ me moſt, was, 
the: half French and half Engliſh- garden.” Be: 
hind Geyfenbeir, the Epunt has ſtruck out fome 


alleys: rongh a wobd; in which there are alſo 


fore wikderneſſes; Thegteat alley leads through 


_ a winding wall to the topfof that rock at the 


Swot of” which'the beſt Rudeſbeim wine grows. 
At ths top of this rock'the Count has Built a ter- 
igoeʒ ſurtounded by q rail, commanding one of 
the Mme] Proſpetts I haue euer ſeen; Fou look 
down! Hpuntf the vine bills-cutinto-terraces;” and 


the Rhine] which] rotlicg throughthe threat. 


Aning hills which biockit up, here begihs td be 
the 


d v Pe THKOUCH' Gn. 1 WANT! . ; 30 c 
che eg ri mot tertihe The partly covered 
and partly naked rocks, which eneompafs the ri- | 


ver make you think'it ic forcing its way through 


a ſubterraneous cavern.” The rock, on which you 
ſand, ſtretehes itfelf to the oppoſite ſhore, where 
another abrupt mountain} ftauds like an immenſe 
pillar. The meeting together of theſe twö great 
mountains oceaſfions-a fall in the Rhine, the dead 
noiſe of which bias à wonderful effect in the land- 

ſeape. On the Rudeſheimer fide, and near the 
tote you look: dire cui down upon from the 
terrace; there has been à pallage cut through the 
bard locke, big enõugh for the latgeſt ſhips'to 
fail through; this is called the Bingenloch. The 
rock, Which occations tlie fall of the Rhine, juts 
out wonderfulty above the water in the midſt of 
the ſtream, and ſorms ah Hand partly naked and 
partly” covered with briars, on which the cele- 


brated Mouſe tower ſrauds. If you Ibok up the 3 


Rhine, you have a view of the beft part of the 
ſmiling Rhinegav, and the whole oppoſite ſhore. 
Varied and beautiful as this jane the proſpect 
is, it is ſtill exceeded by what you ſee on look- 
ing ſtraight before you from the terrace: vo 
ba ve here a view into 4 narrow gulph, through 
which the river Nahe, which fils its bottom, 
communicates with the Rhine. Ori” the fore 
ground, where the Nake joins with the Rhine, 
yu Bave, W the well wooded coloſſal 
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| ſelf under water. On the neck. of land to the 
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mountain, to which the Rudeſheimer rock joins 


al von haue tbe city of , Bingen at the ſoot of 
another mountain, the tops of.which are crowned 
S . The gullet itſelf, which is near 
two miles long, is waſte and dark; only che red 

ſlate of a mountain in it has a,fingular eſſect, 
when oppoſed to the woods, which appear every 
where to the right, and to the mountains on the 


leſt, which are partly naked and mean, and 


partly planted with vineyards. In the middle of . 
the gullet there is a ſtropg bridge over the Nahe, 
which ſtill bears the name of Druſus's bridge, 
from Druſus Germanicus, its builder, and ex- 
tremely raiſes the pictureſque view of the whole. 
At the end of the gullet ſtands a mill, not leſs 
pictureſque than the bridge. Such is the fore | 
ground; and the back ground is ſtill more beau- 
tiful. Ide gullet, which contains the Nahe, is 
like a glaſs, through which you look down upon 

the maſt laughing landſcape. The clear light, | 

© the diſtant blue of the hills and, mountains, ſome 
beautiful villages, ſoft, woods, and the vine hills 
around all theſe, indicate, that the country be- 
bind this black ſluice is an open, one, and moſt 
richly ornamented: this is a proſpect the like to | 
- which. I. have never yet ſeen. 


ea 


e 
toll a Rhine. worth int ieee | 
At 8 be- s 
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beautiful, and contains about 4,500 inhabitants. 
A great part of the corn, which, is carried into 
the Rhinegau from the neighbouring Palatinate, 
comes through this place, which, on the other 
various foreign commodities. This traffic alone 
would make the place very lively; but beſides 
this, it has Very fruitful vineyards. The hill, at 
the foot of which it lies, and one fide of which 
is made by the gullet, through which the Nahe 
runs into the Rhine, forms another ſteep rock 
behind this gullet parallel to the Rhine, and the 
golden Rudeſheimer mountain; it therefore en- 
joys the ſame ſun as this does, which makes the 
Budeſheimer wine that me ene inferior 
to the Rudeſheimer. : 
After I had enjoyed this e . 
tiful proſpedt during a few days, I ſpent a few 


more in the villages of the Rhinegau: here too 


I received ocular demonſtration that the cultiva- 
tors of vineyards are not the happieſt of men. 
The inhabitants of theſe regions are of 
them extremely rich, and ſome extremely poor; 
the happy middle ſtate is not for countries, the 
chief product of which is wine; for beſides, 
that the cultivation of the vineyard is infinitely 
more troubleſome and expenſive than agricul- 
ture, it is ſubjeQed to revolutions,” which in an 
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"inſtant reduce che holder ef land'to the b 
Aden ef a day Iabouter. It is à great misfortune | 
fſuor this country, that though reſtrainetl by lar, 
he nobility: are, through eontiivanee' of the Elee- 


tor, allowed 4 purchaſe as much land as they 


\pleaſe, The peafant generally begins by run- 
| ing in debt for his vineyard; ſo that if it does 


net turn out well, he is reduced to day- labour, 


and che rich 8 to the 


I pealins? lets, ade haviiiginobmesof birth, 
#fty, or 2 Hundred thouſand guilders a year, 


Have laid aſde the peaſant,” and: aſſumed tlie 


ine merehant; but ſplendid us their ſituatiem 


3s; it does not — in che eyes of the 
humane man, for the fight of ſo many poor 

people with which the villages ſwarm. In order 
to render a -comtry of this Kind proſperous, the 
ſtate ſhould appropriate: à fund tothe purpoſe 
of maintaining the peaſant in bad years, and 
giving him che aſſiſtance which his neceſſities, 


and bis want of ready money; 8 from A 


0 time make envenient. 
The inhabitants of a a 00 


Ans and uneommoaly flrong” race of men. 


Tou ſee at the very firſt aſpec that their wine 
Fives theni | mercyhearts and found bodies. They 
Have a great deal ef nateral wit! and à vivaci- 


of a which diſtinguiſhes them very 


N much 
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muck from their! neighbours.” Von need only 
compare them with ſome of theſe; to be don = 


er:of beer aud water, both in body and 


mid, aud that the inhabitant of the South is 
much ſtouter than he who lives in the North; 
ſor though the wine drinker may not have quite 


as much fleſh as he who drinks” only beer, he 
has better bloody: and can hear much more 


work. Tacitus had already obſerved this, in hid 


tteatiſe De imoribus Germanorum. The large 


and corputent bodies of the Germans (ſays he) 


have à great appearance, but are not made to 


© laſt,” At that time almoſt all the Germans 


drank only water; but the mere drinking of 


wine has effected a revolution in ſeveral parts of 
Germany, which makes tlie preſent inhabitants 
of theſe: countries very different from thoſe de- 


much commemer bere than the white which ] : 


Jou will eaſily imagine that the monks fare 


2 viſit to the prelate of Erbach. I cannot find 


adequate words to diſcover the poverty of this 


cleiſter . Theſe lordly monks, for ſo in every re- 


R. Fan finging en, and a ſtupen- 


— dous | 


particularlywellinfo-rich a country} We made 


ſpe& chey are, have an excellent hunt, rooms 
magnificently furniſhed, billard tables, balf a 


eee, eee, 


which made me ſhudder. A monk, who ſaw 
my aſtoniſhment at the number of the caſks, 
aſſured me, hat, without the benign inffuence 
which flowed from them, it would be totally 
en ane 
"(7 e Abe been of thats 8 
monks, as I had met with many ſcenes of the 
kind before, nor do I envy theſe worldly fathers 
the good lot they have met with on -this earth; 
but J am not quite ſo well ſatisfied with the pains 
which ſome of them take to keep the people in 
ignorance and ſuperſtition. I was particularly , 
diſpleaſed with che pilgrimage to 4 wood. heat 
Geyl 1, where the capuchins work miracles - 
in 3 The very name of the place 
affords: room for ſcandal and blaſphemy. It as 
called the Nee gf God. According to the legend 
a ſmall wooden image of the Redeemer was, by 
dhe careleſſneſs or ignorance of a farmer, ſtuck 
in the hollow of a tree, where it remained for a 
long tinie, crying out, Need of God] Ne of 
God! ill at laſt ſome peaſants in the ueighbour- 
hood came. and removed the cauſe of the piteous 
cry. Since this time it has performed number - 
leſs miracles, which Lene eee 
"jos out of their As; gaz 
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number of poor nobility, who can only accept 
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E reduAiot made 
by the archbiſnop of this place of bis civil liſt, 
it ſtill remains by much too immoderate and ex- = 
penſive. He bas his miniſters, his cOunſellors 
of ſtate; and eighty or ninety privy-'counſellors | 
of various denominations. The expence of this 
_ eſtabliſhment. is very diſproportionate to the re- 
venue of the ſtate. This is owing to the large 


of employments of this kind. Ignorance of the 
true principles of government are the cauſes of 
this evil. The conſequences: are, that a great 
number of perſons, Who might be uſefully em- 
played. live. in idleneſ gg 20319 oc | 
Even the military eſtabliſſiment of the country 
appears to be more calculated for the purpoſe of 
feeding a hungry nobility, than for real uſe." At 
were {x generals. The regular eſtabliſhment paid 
for and ſupported by the country is $000 men; 
but though there are only 2000 kept up, the 
| $998k; Eg WG x that 


— 


\ 
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3 a I 
that given to ee uſcleſs officers, des 
be made-uſe of more for the benefit of the coun- 


try. The army of the; archbiſhop conſiſts of a 
German guard ef 50 test and 25 horſes, a Swils » | 
guard, a ſquadron of huſſats of 130 men, (the 


moſt uſeful troops, as they purge the land of rob. 
bers and murderers,) 2-coxps ;of artillery of 104 
men, three. regiments of; infantry; of H then? 


each, and ſome companies belbnging 10 dhe 


armiies of Frauconia and uhe Upper Pälatmate- 
of /the--fortifications. of Mertz, we: mayfiſay 
much the ſame as of the army. Were they, ine 
. deed; impreved and kept up as they ought % 
be, they; would vie rich Luxemburg, and be 
the moſt powerful of all the barriets agi ,ỹ 
France.. It is trhe, chat the nature of the grounti 
does not allow of a regular plam; but ſerſingle 
parts, I have ſeen no pladeioß th lam capa- 
bilities, where greater advantages have been 
taken of the ground for the erection of the ſe vera 
works. Thecbeauty, as well as ſine of then; is 
indeed an object of great! wonder; but thæeugtbr 
_ the circle cof the Upper Nbine, and even the 
empitg ani general, has Jai ont great fſums om 


the building theſe fortification, parts of them 
are not finiſhed, and parts of them are rea to 


quire a great army to man. But this, sell as 


Pe ak and lerping them up is evi 


4 denn 
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dently beyond the power of this: corlrt;/or in- 
deed of the whole circle of the Upper Rhine uni- 
ted. They are, therefore, alſo to be looked upon 
as one of e eee eee 
nificence than real uſe, + | 
o AA 
deavouring to fimpliſy their ſeveral fyſtems as 
much as poſſible, and to introduce into their ſe- 
veral adminiſtrations, a ſtrong and efficacious 
ſpirit of exconomy; the diſſipation, pomp, and 
love of outſide ſhe of the leſſer ones, is beyond 
all bounds, and almoſt ſurpaſſes all belief. Theſe 
courts very much reſemble the expenſive pup- 
pet-ſhew theatre of Prince Efterazi, which I de- 
ſcribed to you in a former letter; the orcheſtra 
is fine; the ſcenes beautiful, and the poets: and 
machinery delectable ; but the actors are only 
puppets, deficient in what conſtitutes true great- 
neſs. Theſe petty princes want to make up for / 
it, by flining in little things, an affeQation | 
which would only deſerve ridicule, if it were not 
for the oppreſſion of the ſubject. As things are 
circumſtaneed, it is much too ſerious a matter for 
a friend of human nature to make merry with. 
This reproach, however, does not ſo much affect 
the preſent. archbiſhop, who, as far as cireum- 
ſtances allow him, is perhaps the only prelate, 
who endeavours to render his court and ſtate ex- 
pences more uſeful than oſtentatious, as it does 
Vox. II. B b | the 
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the neighbouring Palatinate through which I 
took a fortnight's ramble. _ 

When I was at Munich, and * a hs: 
uſeleſs heap of court attendants,. eunuchs, dan- 


cers, fingers, gardens, and generals, I placed a W 


great part of them to the account of the laſt elegy 
tor, and imagined the preſent had been unwil- 

ling to make any alterations, not to render him- 
ſelf odious, ' which was the more to be avoided, 
as the acquiſition of Bavaria had made his cir- 
cumſtances very good; but how ſurprized was 


I, at my arrival at Manheim, to find the ſame 


taſte ſor magnificence, pleaſure, and idle ex- 
pence! Would you believe, brother, that the 
court of Manheim, the revenue of which is not 
above 3,200,000 Rheniſh guilders, lays out 
200,000'of them annually. on its opera and mu- 
ſic? Would you believe, that the keeping up 
the Schweſlingen gardens, ſcarce: inferior to 
_ thoſe. of Verſailles, is an annual expence of 
40 00? and that the caſtles of Manheim and 
Schweflingen coſt 60,000 guilders a year? that 
the hunt coſts 80,000, and the ſtables 100,000 
guilders? that this court has eleven regiments, 
with a general to each, which all together do 
not make above 5500 men? notwithſtanding 


the boaſts of the ſervants of the court, who, 
at the time of the diſpute between their maſter, 
| the counts of Amr . and the city of Achin, 

| {poke 
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ſpoke of 40,00 men to be ſent againſt the em- 
peror, who threatened them. with an execution, 
and 15,000 more ready to march againft the 
cityof Achin. I have already told you, when 
ſpeaking of Munich, that to make the puppet 
theatre complete, the two or three ſhips on the 
Rhine have a lord high admiral to them. | 

It is true, indeed, that the good elector is in 
a great meaſure innocent of this exceſſive waſte. 
His ſervants bring him in falſe eſtimates of his 
greatneſs, and flatter his weakneſs, in order to 
divide the plunder between themſelves. 

The Palatinate is c ed the paradiſe of Ger- 
many. You will judge bf its fruitfulneſs, when 
I tell you, that, excluſive of a great deal of wheat 
ſold in the territories of Mentz and Treves, and 
exported into Switzerland, it ſupplies France, 
every year with 3000 combs of grain. A comb 
18 a meaſure of 170 pounds. Befides corn, they | 
abound in wine and tobacco. But what gives 
the greateſt idea of the proſperity of the country, 
is a liſt of the taxes, which was ſhewed me by a 
collector. I do not believe there is a ſingle ar- 
ucle, the air only which the people breathe ex- 
cepted, which is not to be found among them. 
Some contributions,. ſuch as thoſe for the canal 
of Frankenthorn, dams on the Rhine, &. 

which ought naturally to bave ceaſed, when the 
neceſſities they were meant to ſerve (if indeed 
| Bb : ſuch 
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ſuch a uſeleſs and ſuperfluous canal can be called 
a neceſſity) have been turned into perpetual im- 
poſts. The moſt wonderful thing of all, how- 
ever, for a politician, are the cuſtoms of the Pa- 
latinate. Merely with à view of raiſing theſe, 
the cuſtom-houſes have been ſo increaſed, that 
almoſt every place in che high road has ſome par- 
ticular cuſtom payable in it, and all the goods 
which paſs through it are: likewiſe taxable. 
Prejudicial as this eſtabliſhment is, even to the 
internal police of the country, as in conſequence 
of it a village is often three times more remote 
ſrom the dwelling place of its bailiff than it 
ought to be, if nature and the good of the ſub- 
_ jets were more conſulted than the benefit of 
the elector and his ſervants; yet is every ſpark 
of patriotiſm fo extinguiſhed in this country, 
that there is no expectation of a change for the 
better ever being brought about. In many places 
on the road, the only mark of the cuſtom-houſe 
is the great flick, which enforces payment, The 
Poor people, Who export the commodities. of | 
the country, are often compelled to go three 
miles out of the road to pay the tax. In ſhort, 
the only diference between the practice of tbe 
ancient German nobility, who, even ſo low 
down. as the times of the Emperor Maximili- 
aw uſed to rob the merchant on the road, or 

e Da from, him; and the pre- 


ſent 
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ſent ſyſtem of taxation in the Palatinate is, that 
the old nobility did that at the hazard of their 
heads, which the government of the Palatinate 
does without- danger, and een nnen 
of doing wrong. 

 Iw-ondr 6-yiee you Aihi beer kann e hs 
econotty of this eountty; you muſt know that 
there is a monopoly eſtabliſhed for the furniſhing 
of all the wood burnt net only in the city of 
Manheim, but for ſome miles round. This is 
not fuch a monopoly as that eſtabliſhed at Ber- 
lin, which you know rather helps the peaſant to 
fell his wood, than otherwiſe. Here, a natural 
ſons of the elector, raiſed by bim to the dignity 
of count, having entered into agreement with 
the projector, procured the patent which has 
enabled him to tram ons dhe the ex 
pence of the country. 
The adminiftration of this eviniey is lids; / 
thi it is really diſguſting to me to pick out ſpe- 
eimens of it to lay before you. Every thing that 
you have ever heard of the ſeparate government 
of prieſts, miſtreſſes, baſtards, parvenus, pro- 
jeQors, eunuchs, bankrupts, and the like, exiſts 
in the Palatinate at one and the ſame time. I 
have ſpoken with ſeveral miniſters, who made 
no myſtery of having bought their places. In- 
deed there are more inſtances than one, of places 
W e | 
tichambers - 
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tichambers of -the miſtreſſes. One natural con- 
ſequence of this is, the flagrant oppreſſions of the 
little governors or cuſtom-houſe officers, who 
are ſo many Turkiſh baſhaws, and are feared in 
their reſpective diſtriẽts as the executioners of 
the vengeance of heaven. I had the honour to 
dine with one of theſe baſhaws. The company 
q was large and ſplendid. | He and his numerous 
Pay abounded in rings, watches, lace, and 
ervery appendage of the moſt extravagant luxury: 
ve had twenty-four diſhes at dinner, and amongſt 
the reſt young peacocks. The deſſert was of a 
piece with the reſt, and every thing in the high- 
magnificent carriage, and hounds, and yet his 
ſalary was not more than 2000 guilders, or 200l. 
a year. How he could keep up ſuch an eſtabliſn- 
ment on ſuch a revenue, would be, no doubt, 
eaſily learned from the poor peaſants under him, 
if we could obtain their confidence. With the 
rich peaſants, a baſhaw of this kind-is naturally 
upon good terms. I was ſhewn a man, who, 
though he had been publicly baniſhed from an- 
other part of the empire, for his infamous con- 
duct, had, notwithſtanding, by following the 
turnings and windings of this place, raiſed him- 
ſelf to a place, from whence.he was enabled to 
look down upon his enemies with contempt. 
There Ms. indeed, no part of Germany, in 
which 
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which adventurers of all ſorts are ſo ſure to 


make their fortunes as they are here. Provided 


they take care to put part of the booty into the 


electoral cheſt, they are ſure to live unmoleſted. 
The loo of Genoa, which, though decorated 


with a ſmooth and ſplendid name, is in fact no 
more than a Pharaoh table, at which the ſtate 


endeavours to cheat its ſubjects, thrives in no 


German ſoil ſo well as in this. It harmonized - 
too well with the reſt of che ſyſtem of finance, 


not to be readily and eagerly adopted. I have 
| ſeen lottery- office propoſals publiſhed with the 


eleQor's privilege, and decorated with his arms, 


in which it is ſaid, that a lottery is the /horteft, 


fafeft, and maſt becoming way, for a man to make * ks 


his fortune. Now, every body knows, that 


what advantage there is in a game of this kind 


is only for. the rich, and that he who buys his 
thirty-twos and fixty-fourths is ſure to be un- 
done. What muſt we think, then, of a court, 
which uſes every trick and paltry artifice to en- 
tice its ſubjects to play a game, by which they 
are ſure to loſe, and it muſt gain at leaſt 100 per 


cent.? It is true, indeed, that there is fuch a 


lottery in every court in Germany; but at none 
are ſuch mean tricks as theſe made uſe of to in- 
duce the ſubjects to play. | 


Theſe oppreſſions, however, great as they | 


ſeem, are ſtill nothing in compariſon of what the 
proteſtants 


, 
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proteſtants have to ſuffer from the court. Ac- 


cording to repeated treaties, the eſtabliſhed re- 


ligion of the country ſhould be the reformed; 
but notwithſtanding this, the catholics have 
found means to grow powerful enough, not only 
to be at the head of every thing themſelves, 
but to perſecute the proteſtants in the moſt infa- 
mous manner. For this purpoſe they have re- 
ceived villains of every kind into their villages, 


0d inereaſe the number of catholics; they have . 
Aliſpoſſeſſed the proteſtants of all places and poſts 
whatever; they have treated them with every _ 


kind of indignity; nay, even in the courts of 
juſtice, the moſt ſcandalous and infamous parti- 
Alities have taken place. And yet, ſo are human 
affairs conducted, amidſt this outrageous ty- 
ranny, and whilſt the emigrations to America 


: have hem fuck. that the Engliſh know no other 


name for a German than that of Palatine, this 


| court has met with authors, both in and out of 
the country, to extol the wiſdom of its © * 


nay, would you think it! although half th, - ſub- 


jects of the country are driven out of it, and 


the reſt ſo oppreſſed, that they hardly know how 


to live in it, there is a college for teaching the 
cxconomy ſubſiſt- 


ſeveral branches of political 
ing at Lautern, and projectors innumerable are 


ſent to Frankenthal toeſtabliſh manufacuures 


3 


That, 


| 


N 


/ 
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That, notwithſtanding the repeated and multi · 
farious vexations they are expoſed to, the farmers 
of this country are {till enabled to hold up their 


| heads, is, no doubt, owing to the frequent emi 


grations. Theſe keep the price of land low, 
and enable the half who remain (for above half 

a9 hives 066) 10 ebS wth etal ae 

of comfort. 

— Mawichflending.all the-repnation.aigh the | 

' manufactures of the Palatinate have gained, 

there is more ſhew than ſubſtance about them. 


All thoſe of Frankenthal put together are not 


equal to ſingle ones which might be named in 

Auſtria, in Switzerland, at Betlin, and in ſeveral 

other countries. Excepting only che china ma- 
nufactory, there is not a fingle one which em- 
ploys a hundred men, or has a capital of 100,000 
guilders. But here they call a place where three 
men and a few boys are making wafers, a wafer 


manufactory. In this ſenſe, every taylor and 2 


ſhoemaker's ſhop may paſs for a manufactory. 
And yet they do not know how to prepare te 
produce of the country for the internal conſump- 
tion of it. The tobacco which grows in the Pa- 
latinate is carried into Holland to be made, and 
— PK again ſor conſumption. Another 
foot- of the wiſdom of this government, is, the 


- difficulties it places in the way of the exports of 


its own ſubjefs. The city of Meatz, I have told 
. | you, 


EMS: . e | 
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you, ſubſiſts entirely by bread made in the Palati- 

nate. Would you think that the court of Man- 
beim, which, like all the other petty courts of 
Germany, is ever ready to quarrel with its neigh- 


bours, notwithſtanding every treaty and feeming 
appearance of amity between them, wanted to 


force the inhabitants of Mentz to come and buy 

their food in the Palatinate? Beſore this, the far- 

mers carried it to the city market; but the court 
of Manheim eſtabliſhed weekly markets at Op- 
| penheim, and other places near the frontiers of | 
Mentz. No doubt, it would have been an ad- 
vantage to the Palatines, had ſtrangers brought 
the money to their markets, and the Elector 


might have ſet his 6wn prices on his commodity; | 


provided that Mentz and the Rhinegau had been 
fo entirely dependant upon him as not to have 
the poſſibility of a ſupply by any other means; 
but as ſoon as the people of Mentz ſaw themſelves 
compelled to pay more than they did before, 
they opened an immediate trade with the rich 
corn countries of the Wetterau, about Uſingen 
and Friedberg; the conſequence of which was, 
that the Palatines became the dupes of the capri- 
ces of their maſters, and were compelled to carry 
their commodity into France and Switzerland, 
with far more trouble, and far leſs profit. As, how- 
ever, none of the projects of this court have any + 
. the markets of Mentz have, within 

| _ theſe 


x 
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deten quick paſt, been viſited" again. . The 

cuſtoms are no ſmall hindrance to exportation. 
Manheim is a very regularly built pretty little 
city, containing about 25,000 inhabitants, of 
which, ſince the court reſides at Munich, it has 
loſt about 2000. The Manheimers very much want 
the elector to reſide with them, and leave Bava- 
ria, which is at leaſt fifty times as large as the 


Palatinate, to be governed by a deputy. They - 


cannot as yet underſtand what it is their prince 
ſces' in Munich, to give it the preference. In- 
deed they are ſo conſcious of the beauty of their 
own city, that they laugh in the face of any one 
who tells them there are finer places in the world 
than Manheim, which, aſter all, it is doing too 
much honour to call it a miniature of Turin or 


Berlin, and other towns. Indeed, if you except 


the dull regularity of it, Munich is a much finer 
city that Manheim, which has nothing worth 


ſeeing in it but the caſtle, and church of the -. 


ſuits. Every thing elſe that is. called fine here 


is ſo little and artificial, as to inſpire a knowing 


eye, only with diſguſt. But the Manheimers are 
altogether the proudeſt people on earth. They 
have ſo great an idea of the power and riches of 
their country, as not to ſcruple to rank their 
prince with the greateſt monarchs in the world. 
They aſſure you, with very ſerious faces, that if 
they had not been the friends of peace, and 

HP 8 averſe 
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averſe to the ſhedding of human blood, it would 

have been eafy-for them to have taken poſſeſſion 

of Bavaria by force, notwithſtanding all the pte - 
. tenſions of the Houſe of Auſtria. Theſe ridicu- 
lous airs, no doubt, have ariſen from their being 
furrounded by leſſer ſtates, and their eleftor 
being the firſt of the ſmaller princes : but their 


univerſal motto in every thing is, * Much buſtle 
for little buſineſs.” The love of pleaſure, too, 


is ſo univerſal here, that a taylor's : looks 
upon it as diſgraceful to be faithful t ber huſ- 


band. This diſſipation and the love of dreſs, has 


a very ſtriking aſpect, when contraſted with, the 
deep poverty that obtains throughout. The wo- 
men of this place are m nnn 
- agreeable and pleaſing. — 

The government of the Palatinate is one of 
the moſt arbitrary in Germany. There are no 
ſtates, and the privileges of the communities are 
the jeſt of the court. But here, more than in any 
other place in the world, you may be convinced 
that the moſt deſpotie prince in the world is the 
moſt limited. The elector depends on his loweſt 
ſervants, and is the dupe of all who furround 
bim. Every ſubordinate miniſter is a deſpot in 
the fame manner, as far as the ſphere of his pow- 
er extends, ſo that when a fovereign has not ſpi- 
rt enough to look into the details of government, 
or at leaſt to rebuke his miniſters, he is ſure to 


25 


ä 
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country, whilſt there is no body left to tell him 
the truth, or ſay a word for the good cauſe. It 
is impoſſible for the elector to lay the firſt ſtone of 
a building, without being cheated in the _ 
— e | 


LETTER XXV. 


LF God vouchſafes me life, brother, I will 
once more ſail from Mentz hither ; for never in 
my life had I a pleaſanter voyage. The ſail on 
the Danube is fine, but that on the Rhine far 
ſurpaſſes it; and indeed I know nothing to com- 
pare with this laſt, but the fail on the lakes of 
Geneva or Zurich My company was agreeable, 


and the veſſel a far different kind of a thing g 


from the miſerable rafters on the Danube: it 
had a maſt and fails, the deck had rails round it, 
and there were windows and other furniture in 
the cabin. 

Aden having loſt fight of the magnificent and 
laughing Rhinegau, we were carried through a 
narrow valley, entirely occupied by the Rhine, 
which opens under Bingen. The contraſt was 
extremely ſtriking. The hills, which bang per- 
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4 pendicularly t over the Rhine, are ſometimes co- 


vered with various greens, ſomerimes with naket 


ſtones, and now and then with blue or white 
flates : their appearance, their ſlope, the different 

and various culture which you ſee every now 
and then upon them, together with the windings 
of the Rhine, change the proſpect almoſt every 
moment. Notwithſtanding the diſadvantageous 
ſituation of it, the banks of this vale are much 
more peopled, and much better cultivated, than. 
any part of the Danube whatever. You have a 
village almoſt every three miles, and every hill 
is crowned with a caſtle, formerly the habitation 
of ſome German knight. The moſt pictureſque 


fancy can point nothing more romantic, than the 


fituation of theſe cities and villages. We had a 
Scotchman with us, who had come over land 
from the Eaſt Indies. The man was like a mad- 
man. He found ſomething like Scotland in 
every place we admired ; but on my-aſking him 
what there was in his own country like the vine. 
yards which we ſaw, he ſwore that, as to theſe, 
their uniformity and dull regularity made them 
an unpleaſing fight ; and obliged him to refreſh 
his eyes with a fight of the impending hills. I 
_ anſwered him only by bringing him a glaſs of 

red Aſmannshauſer wine, which be * oP 
EL . 75 
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The fineſt ſpots in this romantic country are 
thoſe about Bacharach and Kaub (which lie di- 
_ realy oppoſite each other on different ſides of the 
river), and thoſe about St. Goar and Coblenz. 
The ſituation of Bacharach is like the place 
itſelf, dark and tremendouſly beautiful. The 
hill, at the front of which the little town lies, 
hangs directly perpendicular over it, and is, in 
part, covered with vineyards which produce 
one of the beſt Rheniſh wines. The ſituation of 
Kaub is more open and more gay, and from the 
circumſtance ol the houſes being painted of a light 
white upon a deep green, contraſts very pleaſ- 
ingly with the wonderful black of Bacharack. 
In the midſt of the Rhine, betwixt the two ei- 
ties, on a rock which hardly riſes above the ſur- 
face of the water, ſtands a bigh, thick, ſolid tow- 
er, called the Palatme. This, which as well as 
the two. towns, belongs to the Elector, is gene- 
Tally looked upon by the common people, as the 
original ſeat of the family. You can conceive 
nothing more fingular or ſtriking in a landſcape, 
than the fituation of this tower, when viewed 
from a certain diſtance. 

The country about St. Goar is quite of a dif. 
ferent kind. On the banks of the Rhine on the 
right aud on one of the perpendicular hills, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by their majeſtic appearance, 
there ſtands an old caſtle — 

# The 
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The left ſhore, on which the eity ſtands, is ſtill 


more perpendicular, but i is cultivated with ſin- 
gular induſtry. The vines are planted as at 
Rudeſheim on à number of ſmall aſcendant ter- 
races, which riſe to a great height. The ſpace 
betwixt the rock and the ſtream is ſo narrow, that 
the inhabitants are ſometimes compelled to build - 
in the rock itſelf. Juſt above the city there ri - 
ſes majeſtically a fort called Rheinfels, which 
gave its name to a branch of the houſe of Heſſe- 
Caſſel; but fince the death of the poſſeſſor, has 
fallen with the country belonging to it, to the. 
bead of that houſe. The town itſelf is very 
_ lively, and far the beſt betwixt Bingen and Cob- 
lentz. The inhabitants appear to be a very ac- 
tive race of men. A little above the city, the 
ſhort windings of the conſtrained Rhine form a 
whirlpool, known by the name of St. Goar's 
bank. Though no remarkably bad accidents ever 
happen here, we were witneſſes to one, which 
fhews: that it has not its name for nothing, as the 
whirlpoot on the Danube has. A large veſſel 
from Cologn happened to be going down the'ri- 
ver with us. It had taken on board an old ex- _ 
perienced pilot, who, in the dangerous places, 
ſtood very deep in the river. The horſes pulled 
very ſtrong: on a ſudden, the pilot was ſo en- 
tirely borne down by the ſtream, that the veſſel 
lay in a minute on the other bank of the river, 
though 
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De: was a hundred and fiſty paces diſtant” 
rn going down. By great 
good luck there waz a wherry betwixt it and the 
rock, on which it ſtruck, which prevented it from 
receiving great e * Was, benen __ 
amen RE 440 ai 
About a mile ah 3 ſeveral old: — 
tles, and little towns, fituated at the top and bot- 
tom of theſe woods and hills, form very pleaſing 
views. At length you behold the little town of 
Lahnſtein, at the back of which there is a rough, 
tall mountain. Near the town, a gullet, through 
which the river Lahn runs into the Rhine, forms. 
a very pleaſing perſpective. The valley is ſtill 
ſo narrow as to be wholly occupied by the Rhine. 
As you approach towards Coblenta, it begins to 
widen to the left. At a diſtance you ſee a mag- 
nificent convent of Carthuſians; on a great hill, 
ſtraight before you, the city; and to the right, 


the ferp rock erwned by the fortof Ehrenbreit- | = 


ſtein. At the foot of the hill is the majeſtic caf- 
tle inhabited by the prince, and ſeveral magni- 
cent n "The? whole bas ane not to 
be deſcribed: / 
Coblentz is a ay 1 N yi 
dead town, which contains about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, The preſent maſter, àa Saxon prince, and 
brother-in-law to the emperor, continues true to 
the old ſyſtem. He is exemplarily good, and I 

Vol. II. e be- 
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believe that it is his goodneſs, much more than 
any political views, which makes him ſo attach- 


| ee papal ſyſtem of church government. 


In a voyage he lately made to Augſbourg, he 
carried his veneration for the pope ſo far, as to 
throw himſelf on his knees before him in the 
to his brother-in-law, in which he reproaches 
hirn in very ſevere teruis, for his. intended project 
ef reform. Theſe remonſtrances were not, how- 
ever, well received; the emperor looked upon 
the holy father in a very different light from tbe 
good archbiſhop. The latter, however, is upon 
| the whole an excellent-prinee, nor does his piety, 
ane prizes forme ious, vga ins: 5 
to indolence and weakneſs. ; | 
This eecleſiaftic owes his ene OE Fay 
ly to che emperor. He was firſt recommended 
by bim to the chapter of Luttich, who refuſed 
the recommendation with great harſtineſd The 
chapters of Mentz, Wurtzburgh, and Luttich, 
are the only ones in Germany, who endeavour to 
preſerve their freedom of election. Upon the 
refuſal of Luttich, the emperor tried Treves; who 
made lefs diffeulty.. As elector, he has at leaſt 
500,000; and as" biſhop- of Augſbourg, near 
250,000 guilders. Belides;' this, he is coadjutor 
of Elwangen, where, in time, he may-expe@ at 
Er Oſo.” "TE Iieces of 
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Bellarmine: «Ouly nick me pope (ft '« Ro | 
„man patrieias't6 oe be wihted to cet 
« kim); and T Will be 4 Chriſfian! ? 

+ "The country Betwirt Cobleits and Cologas 
is very fie and very well peopled. There is a 
beautiful town near the latter. Newvie is quite 
new, regularly built, and full of indrifttry. The 


dom to be met with in Germany. "The lacs is 
tote patfiedlarly difliigniſhed as un, 
of a eolony of Mordvians. "Juſt over againit it.. 
on the oppoſite bank of the Rhine, lies the old 

e eee ee 
the reſidence of che electer of Cologne, is he 
and Cologne. It contains 12,000 inhabii F 


Til you come within two or three miles of 


Coblentz and Mentz, and they are now and en 


broken by ſmall plains; but here the hills termi- | 


nate to the right with ſeven large pyramids, call- 
eck the ſeven bills. Theſe form a fine amphithe- 
atre, and on one of them there is an old caftle. 
OT 9 0p German ocean, there ane no 

8 Cer F2 pre 
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more remarkable bills. Here * end the 

| of the, German Bacchus. | 


. 


„ ce mcha and d propled: in all Ger- 
many. In this courſe of eighteen German miles, 
they reckon twenty cities, which lie on the banks 
of the Rhine, and were moſt of them known to 


the Romans. There ſtill remain ſigus enough to 


prove, that theſe were ſome of the firſt countries 
broke up. Neither moraſſes nor heaths inter- 
rupt the agriculture, which is car ied on with _ 
great induſtry, from the banks of the river to a 
great diſtance up the country. Whilſt many 
caſtles and cities, built in other parts of Ger- 
many, in the times of Charlemagne and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, particularly under Henry the Firſt, have 
been deſtroyed, thoſe which were built in this 
country not only remain, but ſeveral _ oy 
have been added to them. 

It is certainly true, that che aig Guitful- 
neſs of the, country, and the facility of exporta- 
tion hy the Rhine, contributes in a great degree 
to this; but it is alſo owing: to the nature of 
the government. In the three eceleſiaſtical elec- 
orates, they know nothing of the heavy taxes 


under which the ſuhjecis of the temporal princes 


ſo heavily grioan. Tbey have raiſed the cuſtoms 
very little. No ſpecies of flavery is known here. 
There is no need of heavy taxes to portion out 
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princeſſes. * They have no overgrown armies, 
nor do they ſell the ſons of their farmers to foreign 
powers, nor have they taken any part in the civil 
or foteign diſturbances of Germany. From al 

this it follows, that though they do not encourage 
arts and manufaQuresſs nuch as they might do, 


agriculture has been carried to a height amongft 
them, which it has not reached in any other part 


of Germany. So true it is, that nature will o 


of herſelf all that laws and acts of parliament 
can produce, as ſoon as you remove the pe 
ments that ſtand in the way 5 
The foreſt of ſhips in the port, and the nume- 
rous church ſteeples, give Cologne a very mag- 
nificent appearance at a diſtance; but it all va- 
niſnes as ſoon as you ſet foot within the gates. 
The ſtreets, and the inhabitants are alike dark and 
ugly. I had ſcarce made my entry, when I met 


with an event, which gave me no very high idea | 


of the police of the place. On my landing 
from the veſſel, they ſent a ſoldier with me to 
the, inn, to ſearch my baggage; but we were 
bardly alone, when he told me how old he was, 
what a trouble it would be for him to go to the 
inn, and in ſhort offered to let me go where I 
pleaſed, provided I would give him a'few livers. 
This I eaſily complied with; but I had hardly 
got rid of him, when a trop of beggars aſſailed 
wn ſlowed * OOPun the inn. Here I 
met 
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rb ef ts. The 
hoſtels was bargaining with a dirty monk to {ay 
2 mals for her, He aſked fourteen ſtivers, and 
he would give him only twelve. At length, 
When they bad firugk their bargain, and tho 
| peſt was gone bis Way, there came anther, 
* who had overbeard all that had paſſed, and of- 
fered the hoſteſs, if ſhe would be off, to ſay a 
maſs for ten ſtivers. By the next poſt you ſhall 
bear moxe from this city, — OynS> 


eee lh 


3x (LAT ** *. ail 
, 1 elend e; 
Gate en ven b ta ee reſpect 
che uglieſt town in al Germany; there is not a 
 fingle building worth ſceing within its walls, 
which are nine miles in circumſerence; moſt of 
che houſes are falling to the ground; a great part of | 
them ſtand quite empty; and as to the 
tion, I cannot give you a better iden of it, than 
by aſſuring you, upon my honour, that my land- 
lord, an officer of the eity, with whom I have 
taken: up my aboge for two months, pays only 
fiſty guilders a year for a very handſome, large 
houſe, with a court; ſtables, and a large garden, 
1E the beſt ſtreets in the city. Round 
the 


8 which n Hor ee e 
the ſtate, there are ſome hundred farm houſes, 
which produce all the reens together with as 
much butter, cheeſe, and nalk, as is uſad in the 
city. In many ſtterta there in dung lying be 


fore the houſes on ech ide. Many are ſo emp- 


ty, that vou may walk m them for an hour, 


without ' ſeeing a fingle human creature. The 
ſize and the beautiful rows/of lime trees in it, be 


one of the moſt magnificent in the world, if it 
was not nN by the half fallen . 
about it. ee IBS IT IT 454-14 
aas the bin r 
beggars,. who form here a regular corporation: 
this is no ſatire, as you'may think it, but the fo- 
ber truth; they ſit upon rows of ſtdolꝭ placed in 
every church, and take precedence aucording to 
their ſeniority: when che eldeſt dies, his next 


theſe ſtools; as a proviſion for a ſon, or marriage 
portiom ſot a daughter. Many of them have 
ſtools belonging to them in ſeveral churches, 
which they viſit alternately, on the days of the 
moſt brilliant feſtivals, and divide amongſt their 
heirs. when they die. On the few.days of the 
year on which there are no feſtivals, they diſ- 
ö ** 


neighbour takes his place. The old people, who | 
belong to the fraternity, conſider à place upon 


7 
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= with an infolence and rudeneſs not to bo concei-· 


ved. 2 Irn Lathaud. MED TH n LP: N 


is maven 4 motley ee, n 


L " 
1 


»-Ahithendhigd:of yen. eee 


_ tics. Thiere are ffürtyrnine nunneries in this 


are called Abbes 3 but theſe are not as they are 


wich us, the: pawdered-! ſmirking | eccleſiaſtical 
beaux, :who-wake parties with the ladies, and at- 


tend at theit levers 4+ Hut rough, dirty:clowns, 


beſwearetl all over with tobacco, who play ſor 
pence with the peaſants in public alehouſes; r 
aſter having ſaid maſs in the morning, rum of er- 

rands, clean ſhoes, or are porters for the reſt of 
the day. I have never ſeen the church in ſo con- 


temptible a ſtate as it is here. There are Jeve- 


ral eccleſiaſtics who do not themſelves know, 


What they are I am acquainted with a canon, 


who makes 2000 guilders a. year oſ his ſtall; but. 


has aſſured me himſelf, that be has neither ſaid. 


maſs; nor ſeen his church; for a twel vemonth, 
I met another of them in a cbſſee-houſe, kept by 
a young woman, whom he: loved, but WhO Was 
likewiſe courted by a merchant's clerk. The 1i- 


vals having engaged in a game at billiards, from 
words proceeded to blows, until the prebend Wwãas 


laid fairly under the table. When we had with 


ſome Aculy made peace, the clerk went his 


N 
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way, and now there followed another extraor- 
dinary ſcene. The canon had a pretty young 
man with him, whom he had lodged and boarded 
for ſome time. He took it ſo! ill that this toad- 
eater had not taken his part, that aſter reproach- 
ing him with the favours he had conferred on 
him, be renounged his friendſhip before us all. 


The part of our abbes is played here by theſe 


regular canons, the Antonites, and the prieſts 
of the order of Malta. Lou ſee them about the 
ladies in all the great houſes, As to the nuns, 
there are four of them big with child at preſent, 
and ſix are immured, for not having underſtood 
the art of not being with child. In the firſt days 
of my abode bere, the ſon of a gentleman, to 
whom I was recommended, took me to a nun- 
nery to viſit his fiſter. We found her with ano- 
ther friend in the ſick room, here they are al- 
lowed to receive viſits. In the firſt quarter of 


an hour of the vifit,- I diſcovered that my friend 4 


was not come to ſee his fiſter;- and that her 
friend's diſorder was not very dangerous. I ſound 
the ſiſter agreeable enough, not to be tired of her, 
whilſt the brother was entertained by the friend. 
The next week the ſiſter was ill, and the friend 
attended her tothe boſpital; ſhe gratefully re- 
turned the favour the week aſter, and I ſoon 
found that, let me ſtay here as long as I pleaſed, 
„ W till the _ 
4 | whole 
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whole circle mme, 
———ů eee 
of the e eee which is enjoyed by 

the ccclefiaſties of this place. They live in the 
greateſt anareby ; for though they are properly | 
ſubject to the controul of the archbiſhop of CO- 
logne, the magiſtracy of the place is jenlous of 
the archbiſhop's power, and will ſuffer none of 
his orders relating to diſcipline to be carried into 


ecerecution. Thus between the. contetition of the 


\ The laſt third of the inhabitants conſiſts of 
| live. Upon the whole, Cologne is at leaſt a cen- 
tury behind the reſt of Germany; Bavaria itſelf 
not excepted. Bigotry, illi- manners, clownith- 
neſs, ſiothſulneſs, are viſible every where, and 
the ſpeech, dreſs, furniturd of the houſes, every 
mu CE der a what is ſeen in 
in ths müde bf u cee 1 5 1 — 
mean to ſay there are no exceptions, for I have 
been in ſome: houſes, the maſters of which are 
diſtinguiſhed for their Wee eee manner 
af living,; bu i ce r i Coy 
few. MA 61 


* 4 
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It is owing to the government of the country. 
that zhis city is {o- far behind de other fates of 
Germany. Together with the hatred of innova- 
tion common to all republics, and uſual impa- 
_ tience and weakneſs of the magiſtrate, the abſurd 
corporation ſyſtem prevails here with more force 
| than in any other of the free imperial cities. T . 
will aply give you one inſtance, by which you 
will ſee how impoſſible it is for this town. ever to 
go on improving as the reſt of Germany has done. 
A few years ſinee there ſettled here a baker from 
the Palatinate, who, frem the cireumſtance of 
the other bakers baking ſueh bread as only an 
inhabitant of Cologne could eat, foon drove 3 
thriving trade. Jealouſy of his good fortune 
ſoon brought his brethren of the company to his 
fair was into a court of juſtice; On the 
day it was to be determined, not only the com- 
pany of bakers, but the other companies of bar · 
bers, taylors, ſhoemakers, &c. aſſembled round 
the court houſe, and ſwore they would put an 
end to the magiſtrates and magiſtracy together, 
if, by their licentious decree,- they allowed any 
man to bake bread better than the other gentle: 
men of the corps. The magiſtracy knew its men, 
who on a former occaſion had huſtled ſome of 
them in the church-yard ; and admoniſhed by 


e 


— That 
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— That ren the audacious baker had 


taken upon him to bake bread, ſuch as the 


<« Teſt" of the-corporation did not bake, he ſhould 
- build up his oven again at his own expence, 
and, for the future, be cautious only to bake 
ſuch bread as the town een 0 ed 
1 te upon.“ Fry 1 3 Re IFRS. ty 
The Sbftiouly: wich which the dend pe 
tions of the place defend their privileges, the 
rudeneſs of the common people, which ſonſe 
love to Gsborase Wich che nate er Hllerty, an 
the immoderate and unreſtrained licentiouſneſs 
which obtains univerſally, render Cologne very 
deſerving of the name of Little London, by which 
fome of its inhabitants love to diſtinguiſh it. 
Like the great London, it is remarkable for the 
pride of the common people, and the inſolence 
with which they treat ſtrangers. Having be- 
haved rather impertinently to their neighbouts, 
the Elector of Cologne, and the Elector Pala- 
tine, an attempt was made to reform them in 


the moſt effectual way, by cutting off their provi- 


ſions. -' The maàgiſtraey immediately diſpatched 
meſſengers to the emperor, to acquaint him that 
they were upon the point of being ſtarved to 
death; and in the mean time, the burghers rub- 
bed up their old ſwords, and aſſembling in 
crowds in the alehouſes, and other public places 
of the city, denounced death and vengeance on 
F 9 the 
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the. elector. The emperor, out of pity, had the 
 Interdi taken off; and ever ſince, the populace 


have exclaimed,—* We have brought the elec- 


r to reaſon: he was apprized of our intend- 
« ed march, and has acted very wiſely, in not 
< allowing matters to come to extremities!“ Pre- 
ciſely in the ſtyle of the canaille of London. 
A governing burgomaſter of Cologne (there 
are fix of them, two of which govern every 
year) holds nearly the ſame. ſtate as the lord - 
mayor of London. He wears a Roman toga, 
half black, half purple, à large Spaniſſi hat, 
Spaniſh breeches, waiſtcoat, &c. He has alſo 
his lictors, who carry the ſaſces before him, 
when he appears in his public character. In the 
laſt war, one of our regiments deſired to march 
through the city; but it was oppoſed, on the 
pretence that the King of Pruſſia was their liege 
lord, in his capacity of Duke of Cleves, and 
Count of the Mark; and they told the colonel, 
who deſired to have the gate opened to him, 
that they were determined to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality. It was in vain for, him to remon- 
ſtrate, that he was conducting auxiliary troops 
to the ſervice of the emperor, their ſovereign 
lord. The gates were kept ſhut, and nothing 
leſs than the pleaſure of having their houſes 
burned about their ears would content the mob 
of the place. However, when the cannon was 


S 
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planted; and ready to fre, ae nch Mong 
better of it, and, to the great mortification of 
the populace, determined to permit the paſſage. 
The commandant; as ſoom as he had got in, un- 
_ mediately made the beſt of his way te che hall, 
to remonſtrate with the mayor, whom he found, 
in all the inſignia of majeſty, on his throne; 
encompaſſed with his Hctors. As theſe, how- 
ever, did not prevent a few remarks from being 
made, the magiſtrate immediately dtew up, 
3 the lifors to raiſe the faſces, aſked 

the coloneh Whether he had a proper con- 
c ception of the dignity of a Roman burgo- 
* maſter? Or whether he knew; that he repre» 
© ſented the majeſty of the Roman Ceſars, and 
< had only opened the door to him ont of good 
© will?” The officer, who had drawn up hi 


© rro0ps; with their bayonets fixed and freigeks 


_ primed, in the grand ſquare; and was in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city, eould not abſtain from laugh- 
ing; bit as he already had the door in his hand, 
the c 
quite right in your head!“ 

The want of alt police, A wn Which ir this 
towns confkitates: the eſſenee of liberty, brings 
hither fron the Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, the 
Imperial Netherlands; France; and Holland, 
vaſt numbers of people whot ehooſe to live in- 
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met with, made up of the better ſort of theſe 
teſtant merchants. The briſk navigation, par- 
tieularly of the Dutch, for which this is the ſta- 
ple, which they dare not paſs by, the low price 
hood of Bonn, the total abſence of the infup- 
portable court airs and infolence of the nobleſle; 
which you meet with almoſt in every other city; 
the wholefomeneſs of the air, and the chearful - 
neſs of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
eleQorate and dutchy of Berg, render this a 
very agreeable abode to thoſe who wiſh to mix 
ſomewhat of the country with the city life, not- 


withſtanding the diſagreeable manners of the 


majority. This-ferves the philoſophical obſerv- 
for matter of perpetual remarks, which he 
make ſo eaſily any where elſe. Indeed, 
| the characters of middling life are here more 
ſtrongly marked than in any other place I have 
ever been in. 
Theſe moroſe and heavy W xs cqtally 
a from the reſt of Europe, for their 
_—_— — eee 


"The republican: pride gives a chene © 
| | i D ereft 
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intereſt a friend of humanity, were it — 
make him laugh; which, you know, was the 


uſe which Democritus of Abdera made of his 5 


ee v6 the ee his 
lungs. 855 r 

I be ſuperſtition of this little Laid furpalies 
every thing of the kind you can imagine. They 
are not contented here with ſingle ſaints, but 
muſt have whole armies of them. A few days 
fince, I paid a viſit to the church of St. Urſula, 
where ſhe lies, with her 11000 virgins, The 

walls and floor of the church are filled with 
coffins and bones. Though, as this holy prin- 

_ cefs lived in the time of the heptarchy, it be 

ſomewhat difficult to conceive how ſhe could get 
together 11000 virgins in her father's dominions, 
a man who ſhould attempt here to ſubtract a 
ſingle one from the number, would run a very 
great chance of being knocked on the head. 
Wonderful as this ſtory is in itſelf, other wonders 
are brought in confirmation of it. Amongſt 
the reſt, there is a monument, which has a ſmall 
coffin encloſed in it, and on which the following 
words are written —© A natural child was buri- 
< ed in this church with the virgins ;; but inno- 
< cent as he was, they would not ſuffer him to 
te mix his bones with theirs, but drove him out 
< again, and there was 'a neceſſity of burying 
n above ground. lt . not thoroughly 
5 verſed 
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verſed in the hiſtory of theſe ladies, you will 
be, perhaps, glad to hear that authors do not 
quite agree in their accounts of them. The Ita- 
lian legendaries, a jealous race of curs, where 
foreign miracles are concerned, think there is a 
zero too much in the inſcription ; others, that 
the princeſs had a maid of honour called Unde- 
cimilla, who by ſome blundering monks Was 
changed into eleven thouſand. Here alſo lies 
interred in a church wluch bears bis name, Saint 
Gereon, (not Geryon) with 1200 or 12000 (for 
they do not ſtand for a eypher in reckoning up 
faints) of his ſoldiers. ” One of the three Her- 
mans who are the fubje&of 'a wretched popular 
novel, alſo works wonders upon wonders here. 
Almoſt every one of the 250 churches of this 
place has ſome male or female faint belonging to 
it, on which the motiks and beggars live. 
What delighted me moſt in this way, were two 
wooden horſes. painted white, which are look. | 
ing out of a window in an old building of the 
new ſquare. The hiſtory of this monument was 
given me in the following terms: © A wealthy 
« young woman was formerly buried from this 
« houſe, with very rich 6rnaments, which the 
„ grave-digger having obſerved, he came in the 
night to rob the corpſe: hardly had the coffin 
been opened, when the woman ſtood np, and anc 
« ſeizing the lantern, which the aſtoniſhed grave- 
S „digger 
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f Me dropprd in bis ficht, walked. direQly 
_ © bowe With it ſhe kngcked at the. door; the | 
© angjſh can; iche window. 9nd aged who 
N thers- Lohr miſirels, anſierd the other. 
© The girl imuegiiately kap wich the meſſage to 
Test dart Bly Bis Pap come DRck again. Find 
gut.“ It is as impoſſible for it ta be my wile, 
« as for. the two hgrſes ta came gut of the ſtables, 
run up into the garrets, and look out of the 
«© window,” No ſooger ſaid than done the two 
< nags immediately tratted up ſtairs, and have 
« remained at the window to this day.“ The - 
Poor man had no remedy but to take back his 
wife, who lived ſeven years with him after that, 
and pve a great quantity gf ligen, which, ta- 
gether with a ſet of paintings, exhibiting | + | 
Whole ſtory, is ſtill to be ſeen in the neigbh- 
bouring church. /Unfartunately for, the ftory, 
it is told with preciſely the ſame circumſtances 
in tus other parts gf Germany, ,quly, the Co- 
logneſe, who are in every thing diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the ſons of men, baye, add- 
ed the yiſible and perpetual monument of the 
two, horſes; but * 5 is "AY rich! in fables of 
this Kind. © x 
It is not here as e dk es of 
Germany, where. ſmall tales only ſerve for the 
st of che Was: no, no, the Cologneſe 


Are 
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are in downypight ſerious earneſt; they, conſider 
their country as the ſpecial habitation. of ſaints, 
aud the earth itſelf. as holy, and are equally 
ready to become martyrs for the truth of the 
e enn er ic e Ache of. any; who, 
doubt them. 

Mics Milk james Las ow to defend 
ths. achole. whh a: degree” of heat ther abuokk 


turns their heads: whereas, in the other parts f 


Germany, there is ſomething romantic in all the 
ſtories of the ſaints, which correſponds, with 
the jovial turn of the people; ſo every thing of 


the ſort told here, is melancholy, cruel, or non- 


ſenſical, hike the relators. 

The prieſts of the place, eſpecially the wh, 
carry no better ſtories than theſe with them into 
their pulpits; nay, ſome of my friends have aſ- 
ſured me, that the whole morality of the con- 
ſeſſors reſts upon them: thus, if a young nian 
comes, to confeſs an affair of gallantry, he is 
immediately told, © that the devil having caught 


a young man and young, woman in bed toge- 


ther, rung off the neck of the one, and plung- 
<« ed the other into a lake nine times hotter than 
burning pitch.” Of all the ſermons I heard 
here, the certain medium by which to judge of 
the morals of a people, there was only one, by 
a n that was not fat nouſenſe. 
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\Dd2 A neceflary 
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A_ neceſſary conſequence of all this is, that 
the manners are more corrupted here than in 
any other place under the ſun. The churches 
themſelves are made places of rendezvous, where 
every kind of licentiouſneſs is in part agreed 
upon, and in part carried into effect. pars: wp 
The evening ſervices of the monks are like 
the evening walks in the ſuburbs of Vienna, 
and every alehouſe round the place teems with 
adultery and fornication. If you happen to go 
into them on a holiday, you will commonly 
find the viſitors in ſuch a ſtate of drunkenneſs, 
as exactly reminds you W be nod old * ane 
SC ww enn, 


LETTER XXVII. I 
is. 


HrnkTopbA E clay counted 30,000 
men bearing arms, and in the twelfth century it 
ſtood a ſiege againſt the whole empire united. 
Her commerce was ſo flouriſhing,” that ſhe'was 
at the head of the Hans cities of the third order. 
Indeed, when we conſider the many circum- 
ſtances favourable to it, ſuch as the ſituation on 
one of the moſt navigable rivers in the world, 
the ſhores of which are covered with inhabi- 
tants; the ſtaple, the repub lican form of govern- 
| ment, the. admirable — which connect it 
with 
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5 with all Germany, and various other circum- 
ſtances; the greateſt wonder of all the wonders © 
of this wonderful city, is how. it can poſſibly 8 
| haye contrived to fall ſo low: at preſent it does 


not contain more. than 25,000 ſouls: Their ma- 


nufactures are low. Save a ſingle one of tobac- 
co, a few inſignificant laces, and the, pins - 
which are made by the wives and daughters of 
the poor people, all ſpirit of induſtry is effectu-- 
ally | ſuppreſſed by monkery, and the diſſolution 
of manners inſeparable from it. Thoſe who 
paſs for merchants ate only brokers and com- 
miſſioners, for thoſe of Francfort, Nurenburg, 
Augiburgh, Straſburgh, Switzerland, and other 
countries. Excepung a few ſmall bankers, there 
are hardly above 10 or 12 houſes, that have 
any thing like a ſolid commerce; the object of 
theſe are drugs, from the ſale of which a great 
deal of money is annually brought into Ger- 
many; wine, wrought and unwrought iron, from 
the mines of Naſſau, which are the moſt famous _ 
for the production of this metal, after thoſe of 
Styria and Carinthia; wood from the Upper 
Rhine, the Maine, and the Necker, and a few 
other leſs important articles. The greater part 
too of theſe very few merchants is made up of 
French and Italians, who far ſurpaſs the natives 
in underſtanding, induſtry, and frugality, and 
* up their fortunes on this nev er-failing ca- 
| | — 
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Pital. The moſt folid commerce of all is in the 


hands of ſome dozens of proteſtants, Who en 


neither obtain the privileges of citizens, nor yet 
the liberty to ſerve God in their own way; they | 
go to church at Muhlheim, a pretty town in 


the Palatinate, at fix miles diſtance | Beſides = 


the manufactures they are engaged i in here, they 
have concerns in ſeveral others in the Pruſfian 
territory, and the Palatinate. 
When a ſtranger objects to the people of Co 
logne, their intolerance towards the moſt uſeful 
Paxt of the inhabitants of their city; when he 
compares the ſtupidity, barbarity, debauchery, 
and poverty of the citizens of the place; with 
the knowledge, induſtry, frugality, and-riches of 
the foreigners, they are not at all affected with 
the juſtice of theſe remarks, bur turn them to 
their own advantage i in the following manner: 
heſe heretics,” ſay they; © ate loſt ſouls; their 
ce hearts are wrapt up in worldly poſſeſſions, 
which God vouchſafes them in order to reti- 
« der their damnation the greater. God has 
« evidently reprobated the rich in his holy writ, 
and their riches are the fagots whieh in anether 
ce vrorld will be piled up to burn them!” With 
opinions Hke theſe, Which the nionks hold forth 
from every pulpit, it is not to be wondered at, 
if che third part of the inkabiants of — 


W 


The 
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The numerous ſhips which are always to be 
found in the ports of this city exhibit the inoſt 
diſgraceful inſtance of the manners of the peo- 
ple: There is hardly a river in Europe which is 
navigatecl ſo bigh from its ſburce as the Rhine is 
in this place; tlie quay, which is above 4 mile 
long, is almoſt always filled with ſhips ; but the 
goods on board; which according to the laws of 
the ſtaple, ſhould be lbaded only on ſhips belong- 
ing to Cologne and Mentz, almoſt all belong to 
foreign merehlants; bf theſe the Dutch ſhips are 
moſt confidetable; they are diſtinguiſhed by tie 
kind of magnificence and cleanlineſs peciſliar to 
this people: they are at leaſt one third longer 
than our eG“ merchant hips of two thafts; 
and carry from 150 to 180 tons; they att dtaum r 
by horfes, and can alſo oceaſionally uſe their 
ſails at the fate time; nor, in proportion to 
thiir freicht, 40 ey watt dbove Ralf the mins 
| ber of Kotſes which ate uſed in the navigationr 
of the Danube from the Ulm to Vienna. The 
propfietors of theſe (for à river) imtmenſe veſſels 
commonly live on board, even” when they are 
at Arhſterdatm or Rotterdam; to which laſt city, 
unf#v6urable as their veſſels ave for a ſea na- 
vigation,- on acebunt of their length, ſmall height 
and breadth,” they often ſall chrough the Texel 
Wherr the wind is favourable. - As long as they 
le in this pott, they eat duet rds wich al 

kinds 
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kinds of foreign wines, and a variety of WY 
ments, after the Dutch manner. I have had 


many a jolly party in ſuch veſſels, where we have 


danced down the night. The ſhips of this place, 
and thoſe from Mentz, which take goods in here 
for the Upper Rhine, are much ſmaller than the 
Dutch ones. Many of theſe, however, are large 
enough to load 120 tons, or as much as a com- 
mon two-maſt ſhip. All theſe: ſhips are built 
of oak, and according to the principles of ſhips 
' which go to ſea, only with this differende, that 
their length is greater in ren to their h 
depth or breadth; *-- {. 
Nothing dif pl ay the conſtituion 4 the Ger- 


tion. of the Rhine. Every place, fo far as his 
domain on the banks reaches, conſiders the 
ſhips that go by as the veſſels of foreigners, and 
loads them, without diſtinction, with almoſt in- 

tolerable. taxes. . do not in the leaſt ; CO: 


44 * 


are the produce of Germany or other countries, 
and whether the empire will gain or loſe by, 


them.  On- the- contrary, ſome of the. articles 
exported from Germany, ſuch. as wine, wood, 
&c. have greater taxes laid upon them, in pro- 


portion io their intrinſie value, than any foreign 


ware. Flouriſhing as the banks of the Rhine 
| now a ou would be ſüll much richer if 


hey 
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they belonged only to one maſter, and were 
governed according to the principles of a ſound . 
policy; as things now are, the exports of the 

country are viſibly cramped. by the nume- 
rous cuſtom-houſe duties, ſo as to make it al- 


moſt incredible how navigation can be ſo * 
as it is. 


In the twelfth and 1 n as 
Germany was approaching near to the anarchy 
in which it in fact ſtill continues, the princes 
of the Rhine, particularly the eccleſiaſtical ones, 
either by force or flattery, compelled the Em- 
peror to give them ſo many cuſtoms as to make 
every city a cuſtom-houſe: originally all the 
cuſtoms belonged to the Emperors, but their 
want of men, money, and other ſervices, com- 
pelled them to part with moſt of them to pur- 
chaſe friends. Whilſt the anarchy laſted, every 
one took by force, what was not given him by 
free will ; and at the peace, they found means 
to. 4 themſelves in the poſſeſſion of what 
they had ſtolen. The Emperor Albert had the 
idea of endeavouring to recover them, but he 
was not ſufficiently poverlul for the undertak- 
ing. 

In che ſmall diſtri between Mentz and Cob. | 
lentz, which, with the windings of the river, 
hardly makes twenty- ſeven miles, you don't 
pay leſs than nine tolls. Between Holland and 
 Coplents 
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kinds of foreign wines, and a variety of refreſh- 


ments, after the Dutch manner. I have bad 
many a jolly party in ſuch veſſels, where we have 
danced-down the night, The ſhips of this place, 


and thoſe from Mentz, which take goods in here 


for the Upper Rhine, are much ſmaller than the 
Dutch ones. Many of theſe, however, are large 
enough to load 1 20 tons, or as much as a com- 
mon two-maſt ſhip. All theſe; ſhips are built 

of oak, and according to the principles of ſhips 


Which go to ſea, only with this difference, that 


their length is e in n to their | : 


depth or breadth; 


N othing diſpl ays che 5 of. the Ger- 
man empire in a better light, chan the naviga-- 

domain on the banks reaches, conſiders the 

ſhips. that go by as the veſſels of foreigners, and 


loads them, without diſtinction, with almoſt in- 


tolerable taxes. They do not in the leaſt con- 


ſider, whether the commodities which paſs by 


are the produce of Germany or other countries, 
and whether the empire will gain or loſe by, 
them. On the contrary, ſome of the articles 


exported from Germany, ſuch as wine, wood, 


&c. have greater taxes laid upon them, in pro- 
portion io their intrinſic value, than any foreign 


ware. Flouriſhing as the banks of the Rhine 
. aus * would be fall much richer if 


« he 
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they belonged only 'to one maſter, and were 
governed-according to the principles of a ſound . 
policy; as things now are, the exports of the 
country are vifibly cramped. by the nume- 
rous cuſtom-houſe duties, ſo as to make it al- 
moſt incredible how navigation can be ſo great 
as it is; 
In the twelfth and thirteenth contain as 
Germany was approaching near to the anarchy 
in which it in fact ſtill continues, the princes 
of the Rhine, particularly the eccleſiaſtical ones, 
either by force or flattery, compelled the Em- 
peror to give them ſo many cuſtoms as to make 
every city a cuſtom-houſe: originally all be 
cuſtoms belonged to the Emperors, but their 
want of men, money, and other ſervices, com- 
pelled them to part with moſt, of them to pur. 
chaſe friends: _ Whilſt the anarchy laſted, every 
one took by force, what was not given him by 
free will; and at the peace, they found means 
ts themſelves in the poſſeſſion of what 
they had ſtolen. The Emperor Albert had the 
idea of endeavouring to recover them, but he 
was not ſufficiently powerful for the undertak- 
ing. | 
In che ſmall diſtri between Mentz and Cob. | 
lent, which, with the windings of the river, 
hardly makes - twenty-ſeven miles, you don't 
pay leſs than nine tolls. Between Holland. and | 
Coblentz 


. | | p 1 n 
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Coblents there te at leaſt fittegn,” Every one = 
theſe feldom ptoduices leſs them twentysive 
| thouſtnd, and commonly thirty thouſand guild: 
ers à year. In this eſtimate 1 do tiet compre: | 
bend à number of articles which pay toll in 


ſpecie, and make à part of the pay of the toll. 
gatherers. An old Engliſh writer has quali- 
| Fed theſe tolls of the German princes, which 
evidently contribute to the run of their coun- 
try, with the name of an incomprehenſible fury. 


It is, indeed, a vety different method of pro- 


ceeding, from that of a government, which, 


inſtead of putting clogs on the exports of. the 
cotntnodities of the coutitty, tives prerhinms fot 
them. It hkewife often happens, that the tem- 


porary revenge of the neighbouring princes, 
oOccafions theſe unpatriotic tributes to be car- 

ried much higher than the ſettled eſfimate. 
| When the Elector Palatine made it difficult fot 


the city of Mentz to &port the corn of His 
coumtry, the archbiſhop! endeavoured to fe. 
venge himſelf, by raifing the toll of the grape 


of the Palatinate, the tobacco, and the other 
productions. On the other Rand the Elector 
Palatine had repriſals made by his toll on the 
Lower Rhine, and revenged himſelf on the 
Mentz wines, Which were carried to Holland 


Every ſpecies of ches ery, Wich HoAMe power! 


car of towards each other, was made uſe of on 


this 
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this occaſion. The town of Treves poſſeſſes 
the ſtaple privilege on the Moſelle ; there have 
deen inftances of this ſtaple being moved from 
„ one place to another, in the ſame principality, 
in order to hurt the ſtaples of Mentz and Co- 
logne. The elector of Treves took it into his 
bead to move bis ftaple from Treves to Coblentz, 
where it was far more profitable to himfelf, but 
infinitely prejudicial to the navigation on the 
Rhine, and the exports from Holland. Fortu- 
nately che ſtrong oppoſition he met with from 
the court of Vienna did not allow him to carry 
| his project into execution. The eternal diſputes = 
between theſe princes has occaſioned ſeveral 
_ congreſſes, in which our court has been forced 
to take a part, on account of Alſatia, which 
ſaffers finitely by them. Every thing, how- 
ever, that was agreed upon, only ſerved for a 
new bone of contention; and they muſt be ſuf. 
fered to.cuff each other, till ſome ſtronger pow- 
er atiſe, and cuff them all to pieces. A great 
revolution awaits theſe countries, when the arch- 
duke Maximilian is come to the government 
of Cologne, and Munſter; à revolution by 
which, bappen what may, it is hardly rene 


that the country ſhould loſe. 

''The preſent. gobernment of the avchbiſhop- 
rick of Cologne, and the biſhoprick of Munſter, 
is without # doubt, the moſt ative, and moſt 
9 3 enlightened 
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enlightened of all the eccleſiaſtical governments 
of Germany. The miniſtry. of the court of 


Bonn is excellently compoſed; and the biſhop- 


rick of Munſter, beſides the effect which their 
influence has on it, is happy in the patriotiſm of 
the ſeveral members who compoſe the aſſemblies 
of its ſtates; The ecclefiaſtics of both the coun- 


tries are a moſt ſtriking contraſt. to thoſe: of the 


die of Cologne, for their great learning, and 
good manners. The cabinet of Bonn is lingu- 


larly happy in the eſtabliſhment of eminaries 


of education, the improvement of agriculture, 
and induſtry, and the extirpation of every ſpe- 


cies of monkery. The eleQorate of Cologne 


is worth about a million of Rheniſh guilders a 
year, or about a hundred thouſand pounds, and 
that of Munſter about a million, two hundred 
thouſand guilders. With theſe two great prin- 


cipalities, . the archduke will alſo have the bi- 
ſhoprick of Paderborne, worth about, fix hun- 


dred thouſand guilders, ox fix thouſand pounds a 


year. Some perſons are of opinion that even this 


will not be thought ſufficient, but that the Empe- 


ror has ſo managed his matters with the chap- 
ter of Liege, that forgetful of its ancient jealou-" 


fies, it will likewiſe chooſe the archduke for its 
archbiſhop, on the death of the preſent incum- 
bent. This biſhoprick. brings in at leaſt one 


million, two hundred thouſand guilders, the 


greateſt 
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greateſt part of which, however, like that of 
Munſter, goes into the cheſt of the ſtates, the 
lock and keys of which, the prince's fingers are 
not ſuffered to touch. "The prince with his in- 
come as maſter of the Teutonic order, which 
amounts to at leaſt four hundred thouſand guild- | 
ers, will have à revenue of four millions, four 
hundred thouſand guilders, which will make 
him the moſt powerful eccleſiaſtical prince in 
Germany. The ſenſe of this made the Pruſſian 
court, whoſe; dominions in Weſtphalia will be; 
in great jeopardy. by this arrangement, make 
ſtrong remonſtrances at Bonn, and Munſter, 
againſt the nomination of a coadjutor, but they 
were without effect. No doubt, but this eleva- 
tion of 2 prince of the houſe of Auſtria will be 73 
of fatal conſequence to the balance of power . 
the empire. A branch of ſuch a houſe, prop- 
ped as it will be with all the power of tbe 
Low Countries, and ſituated amidſt a number of 
ſmall principalities, partly occupied by the crea» 
tures of this houſe,, would not only be very 
formidable to the greateſt part of the empire, 
but alſo, under peculiar circumſtances,” to Hole 
land itſelf. It would be able, eſpecially if ſup- 
ported by ſome ſubſidies from Vienna, to keep- 
on foot an army of twenty thouſand men, to 
which if the imperial troops in the Netherlands 
| UNS. | | „„ WERE 
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were to be joined, there would. he an army of 

near ſixty thouſand, ready to ſpread terror and | 
deſolation fax and near In former times, a bi- 
ſhop of Munſter alone had it Mr" his as 
nn wende. . ee 


* 1 
* 8 1 > ” ; 
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LETTER 3 


Ina denen Ses u Holland 


by the Rhine, and promiſed myſelf great plea- 


ſure from the journey, but the King of Pruſſia 
forbad the ſport ; he fuffers nobody to ga by 
Water through the territory of Cleves, in order 
not to hurt his poſts by land, which are farmed. 

You are obliged to take the poſts on the fron- 


tiers, or at leaft- to pay certain taxes, if you have 


a carriage of your own. * This,“ ſaid I to ſome 
failors of Rotterdam who told me of it, © this,” 


faid I, is againſt the law of nature, againſt the 
law of nations, againſt the law of hoſpitality, 


+ and againft all the laws in the world.“ We 


have monte A M? eee they, ns | 


280. A 228 


As ili ends Gen being by water, I 


determined to ſee as much of the country as was 
poſſible by land, and for this purpoſe partly en 
horſeback, partly on foot, and partly in the car- 

| rages of the country, I wandered over the ſeve- 
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ral parts of Weſtphalia, belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia and the elector Palatine, entirely ipdiffer- 
ent where the viſit ſhould carry me, and following 
only the direction of my noſe. - 

The reward however was well worth the Ny 6 
ble I took for it, for the degree of cultivation 
and . riches far exceeded all ideas I had formed 
of them, and quite aſtoniſhed me. All the cities 
and yillages abound in tradeſpecple. Muhl- - 
heim, Elberfeld, Solingen, Sorſt, Ham, Duiſ- 
burg, Meurs, Weſel, Cleve, and ſome other ei- 
ties, have capital manufaQures in them. They 
make a great number of linens and -woollens 
ſupply almoſt. all the country of the Upper 
Rhine, Suabia, and Franconia, wich white 
threads; they have beſides - manufaQures - of 
handkerchiets, ilks, and cottons; they prepare 
ſteel, and - jron at Solingen, better than in apy 
other part of Europe, England alone excepted, 
Their commerce extends all over the Nether: - 
lands.. Bp A Fre nouns and the hole em- 


ire. 

This e induſtry, — 10 the Ho | 
ſe; extility of the country,. renders this one of the 
richeſt, and moſt remarkable paris of Germany; 
a gentle adminiſtration, and a ſecurity againſt 
depotiſm, derived from the ſtates of he eoun- 
try, contribute not a. little to the happineſs 
Wah, obtains. The inhabitants are chearſul, 

| hoſpitable, | 
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hoſ) pitable, and well mannered; they may be quo- 
ted as a new inſtance to be added to the number- - 
leſs ones I have already given, of the little in- 
fluence which religion has over the civil condi- 
tion of men, when not attended with other local | 
circumſtances, Though the proteſtants in this 
circle are far from being fo enlightened, or ſo 
tolerant, as thoſe of their perſuaſionis in other 
countries, and though they are much more ad- 
died to ſenſual enjoyments than their brethren 
bl other places, they are, notwithſtan ng, the 
moſt induſtrious people, and the beſt ſubjects 
that can be found; nor does the bigotry of the 
catholics hurt the manufacture and agriculture . 
of the country, their education only direQing it 
to ſuch objects, as have no connection with mau- 
ners, or civil ſociety. Every thing therefore in 
my opinion depends upon 'the habits - amidſt | 
which men grow up. When' once induſtry is 
habitual to a people, the moſt Abhect ſuperſti- 
tions will have no influence on their temporal 
felicity; the prieſts themſelves will render their 
ſermons conformable to the manners of the 
country, nor will the monkiſh theoriſts them- | 
ſelves be able to overturn them. There are as 
many legends in this conntry, as in Cologne, nor 
are the people leſs fond of proceſſions and pil- 
grimages, and yet they are jdfinitely more induſ- 
trious, I more frugal, and more wealthy than at 
| Cologne, 
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Cologne It is neither thereſore the fault of the 
religion orduperſtition, but of the government 
alone, that the people of Cologne are, ſo. de- 
| bauched; and that the prieſts of the place openly 
recommend debauchery, as. a looſe. nee 
has made their religion ꝓr. 0 them. 
The corporation ſyſtem, which more advity and 
cleverneſa would have made a. bleſſing to the 
country, is become the curſe of it. In à word, 
police, government, and executive. juſtics ane 
ſubject under a weak adminiſtration to the ſaine 
abuſes as government, Bor is it the religion itſelf, 
but the abuſes'of it, which make it ever, preindi: 
1 — * . cr ati ck C5 9H $9118 
The upper pat of, Weſtphalia, which, hies at 
e ee ee e is not ſo well 
cultivated, and hy nature much, leſs. productive: 
than the country I am now ſpeaking, of; it ig o. 
places dyer s- wood. Some parts of the county, 
amm ee he: dutchy.of ate, and mar: 


inſtance, of the Hiſboprichs of Mende, Ds: 
burg, and Paderborn, the marquiſate of Beith- 
lein, and ſome domains in the electorate of Han- : 
over. Wich all this, thi pot oh lie : 

Vox. Il. 8 


# 
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the proper country el hemp ant! Ar, which: 
wie of che richeſt produce vf this cou 
I)ie grenteſt part f the bemmp and las, which 
mianufastureti in the part of Westphalia about 
the Rhine, — the-Aufttiah Netherlands, 
tid the French Netherlands, comes from cis part 
of © Re Juntry. Belides this, chere is à great 
Exported ra to England, Spain, Portugal, 
1d America. 'Though” theſe productions are 
— 7 plenty in cbe other parts, of Ger- 
n the cletoracof Hanover, 
| the dicke of Lbwet Strony; Heſſe, Waldeck, 
And Fulde, 1 queſtion much, whetket all the flax 
and hemp of the other parts of Gurmany, taken 
together, ate equivalent to the quantity found 
ere. According to the eftimare- of an intel- 
gent friend of mine who! lives àt Munſter, the 
aühüal expoits-6f rau und fpan flax and hemp, 
ut 6f the ſingke eirele of Weſtphalia, amoumt 
tset Millions of Rhetiſh gulldets I do not 
takk to this acchünt, the numerous mahufacto- 
| rles of theſe materials, Wbieh bre conſumed in 

dee patch et che eirele of Wegphafia, about che 
| Rhite. AN the ix and hemp, ral and worked, 
exported out of alt Wikiphalia, taken together, 
TS int at eaſt be eſtiäbedl at feveri million of 
© Siler, of 780 Pounds The Rest fl 

| and betp grows the terrhtery vf Bieleted and 
| Weben Tt ade eteakles fille © n dra 
When 
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the territory of Holland, it-appears to you'as go- 
ing out of à pig ſty into''a ſine garden. The 


country wound Nimeguen eſpecially is a ſtriking 
oontraſt to what you ſee in Weſtphalia I ſhall 


ſay nothing to you of the magnificence,:fymme- 


try, and cleanlineſs of the Dutch cities, nor of te 
numerous and expenſive canals, the ſides f 


which are for the moſt part planted with fine 


rows of trees, nor of the numerous gardens-. 


There are deſcriptions of all theſe things in abun- 
danoe. The magnificence, however; and regu- 
larity is tireſome in the end. I at — 
ſtand the tedious uniformity of this 

and its inhabitants. All the cities, — 


country indeed is only made to take à walk 
through; and, without buſineſs, no man of taſte 
will ſtay in it long. Wick reſpect to real value 
alſo, it is only a frogged out beggar parading 
about in a rich gowh'which'he has ſtolen. The 
Palatinate, which is not more than ons fh of 
Holland, is ef infinitely: more natural value. 

be inhabitants, likewiſe, taken in — 
only well dreſſed beggars; their riches do not 
belong to them, for they enjoy them not; they 
are only the guardians of their money. When 
your 3 to dinner by a man of middling 


Ee 2 rank, | 


. 


— — and enter 


copies of the ſelf ſame individual picture. The 


, 
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nit; the mejjnibdtace dhe G todas: 


leis of the room you dine in, and tue expen- 


ſtweneſs of the furniture; make you expect a 
princely. meal; but when the diſhes are ſet on, 
you find no more, nor leſs, than you would have 
at the table of a good Weſtphalia peaſant. All 
the merchants paſs the whole wee in their count- 
ing-houſes, where they gorge themſelves with tea. 
bey are ſo intent upon their buſineſs, and fo 
entirely taken up with their ſpeculations, that 
you may puſh their guts out almoſt without dif- 
expenſive gardens, where they ſpend: the whale 
of the Sunday, and enjoy themſelves juſt as they 
do in their counting: houſes. I had occafion. to 
viſit one of them in his garden; he was taken 
up all the afternoon, in gathering ſallad for bis 
ſupper. Another ſnut himſelf. up, and ſpent the 
whole Sunday in killing flies in his ſummer- 
Theſe, and ſmoaking tobacco; are their 


houſe. 
common amuſements in heit hours of recreation. 5 


When. they are in company, they ſit as if they 
were pinned to their chairs; gape at each other, 
and every quarter of an hour converſe on the 
news oſ the day, which, of all the news. publiſh- 
ed i In Europe, 18 the Oi i; g 
auiateſſence of ge nonſenſe 3 and their e. 
eleſiaſticks, Who, to: the ſhame of the reforma- | 
tion, are greater monks than the German capu- 
gr | eg] chins, 
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55 chins, will give'you'the quinteſſence of the hr. 
tual. * Were it not for the ſtrangers, / eſpecially: 
the officers, and ſome of the nobility Who havfe 
been poliſned by their voyages, there would not 
be a tolerable mc e e v 

» all Holland. (911 &#21 FOE 4 Bs 21. 
Their government und pn is as Fan | 
ordinary as the country, and every thing. bears 

a tint of the inconverſible melancholy and nig- 

gardly humour of the natives. It is received as 
2 common ' opinion here, that no diſh of fiſh, 
which you know is the moſt ordinary produce 
of the country, is brought. to table, which has 
not been paid for once to the ſeller, and fix times 
to the ſtate. The ſpirit of the inhabitants, 
which  revolts at every idea of ſacrifice to the 


public good, compels the magiſtrates to laß 
theſe heavy impoſts upon the. firſt neceſſaries of 
life. It is theſe heavy charges, as well as the 
aſtoniſhing tranquility, of the inhabitants, which 
are the cauſes of the miſerable living ef this 
country. I will, only give you one-ſpecimen of 
their police, which is extraordinary enough. A N 
ſtranger, who knows nothing of the laws, and 
the cuſtoms of the country, happens to ſend bis 
ſervant to à wine · merchant to buy a bottle of 
wine; the merchant gives it the man, without 
telling bim a word of his danger; tbe ſervant 
carries the bottle home open in his hand; be is 


- 4 4 


jp 


© wa 


met by a conſtable, and aſked whete be bought 
it, Which the other tells without difheulty ; 

no fooger ha has done ſo, than be is arreſted. 
and ii due proceſs of. time, tried, and baniſh- 
ed the country. Thus the poor ſervant alone 
ſuffers, and neither the maſter who ſent him, 
nor the merchant who: ſold: the wine in retail, 
which, according to law: ought only te have 
been lane ip n nn 
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HIS, Ar eee 
N received opinion; fregs-ſtolen country is ori- 
eifially nothing more than ſand, brought down 
by che Rhine from Switzerland, and the u pper 
piits 6f Germany; and ſea mud; whieh the 
north and weſt windls have cauſed the waves to 
bring up. Tbere is in no part of it any ſolid' 
_— and as early as on the borders. of the 
duteky of Cleves, you find the moſt evident 

marks of this. country having been formed like 
the Egyptian Delta, with this difference only, 
tua we Nite yields a moſt fruitful ſoll; whereas, 
wwe Rhine carries nothing with it, but a hard 
en ſand.. 


4. 


fn: Part of Brabaut and Flanders have bees. 
and ſome other reger are notations: 
proofs of this. At aogreat diſtaunce ſrom the. 
coaſt; in.Flanders, you ſind under the good earth, 
dry ſand, and under this again, large layprs 
good earth, as if the xyvers aud ſea had hy turns 
coaſt of Germany is pf ;the: ſime-kind;! aa 
the Elbe; thruughout allthis diſtrict: therei is ner 
ſolid ground; and as 10 the tocks and Billa no- 
body thinls of i them. N Ain bang and 

- The ſea forms ibouridaries to hexſelſ. ich 


ſity. Her playful waven have made the dans 
which reach from Calais to the Texel, and which 
protect the land which: in ſome caſe: lower 

than the horizontal ſurſace of the ſea, from ber 


wind turns her from her natural good humour, 
into a fit of anger, {hel\overthrows in an inſtant, 
what, with the help af he meithbouring rivers, 
ſhe has been building ſot maay centuries. 
Even in the time of the: ROmans, the L. 
which reaches from Amſterdam to the Texel, 
was ſtilb ſolid o land, watered to the eaſt by the 
Iſſel, and-to the weſt, as ſome imagine, by the 
Nhine. In ſoimne tempeſt, the ſea demolithed the 
dowis which Ms == 
22810 Frieze - 
1 


devaſtations; but, when a north or -narth-weſt: x 7 
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e to the! buntry of che Texel; then. 0 
rivers; in the indan time having entEnded their 


pri the-ſand;which-was their works, there 


calnerut lengtir an extraordinary. flood, Which 
raiſed che rivers, unt unired with them to de- 
ſtroy the whole couιν,νν Since that time, but 
particularly fince the independenoe of the coun- 
trys it has been the constant care, to reunite 
dete mall fuipe af Land; which the flood leſt be- | 
— aubyfant biaks FUE: which have 8 
been ſenced with dykes, and joined to North 
Holland g othets are embanking every day, as 


eiery ſtrip of dad. iet it be ever io barten, is of | | 


infinite value tothe inhabitants. A ſimilar pro- 
ceſs has taken place betwixt Groningen and Eaſt 
Friezeland, by ther morith:'of the Ents. The 
great bay of Dollar was originally formed by a 
powerful - Hood, ſince which, a. great part of the 
ſea ſwamp has been dammed in, and wonderful 1 
ly cultivated. Buti as faſt as they recover land 
on one fades; the ſez reveriges itſelſ by ſpreading 
on another. The ſea of Haerlem grow wider 
every day, and threatens to break the dykes be- 
twixt Leyden and Haetlem, and male a perfect 
iſland of North Holland. In tlie Lſt century 
the; ſex domliſned a great part uf the iſſand in 
which Dordrecht is fituated;;. en 
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Dreadful as the fea is to the main land of the 
Rupublic, ſhe is ſtill a more formidable enemy 
to the iſlands which conſtitute the province of 
Zeeland ; but what ſhe executes on the continent 
by violent ſtorms, ſhe uudertakes hete by craft. 
and cunning: moſt of theſe iſlands are lower. 
than the ſurface of the ſea; the inhabitants have, 
in conſequence, attempted to ſecure. themſelves: | 
by. very expenſive dykesg theſe dykes, conſiſt of 
I K en 
needles to prevent the kakerlak. 


ä —— — 


waſhing che earth away from them by degreesy: | 


in many places they are already quite naked. 
Tbis compels the inhabitants to build other walls 


behind their dams, Which expecting the ſame. 


fate, muſt in tine: leave tbe whole at the ern i 
of the enemy; e 


e the. 


ful and moſt fruitful in all Holland, will in time 
be ſubdued by the Rhine. As it depoſits im- 
menſe ſand banks in the middle of the country, 
in time it will be reſtrained by them in its courſe,; 
many diſtricts about Betuve, the ſand is already. 
ſo high, that at every ſwell the river is driven 
with a terrible hurricane to the oppoſite ſnore; 
nail | this 


country in 2 better ſituation: The territories. $21 
abaut:Nimeguen/and! Arnheim, the moſt beauti- 


- — bioko if en 
bed, and covered with its waters all that is now. 
lets. Nunc Rhem off ubi Troja cu. The many: 
canals; which have been made to receive part 
& the waters of theſe rivert, ure by no means 
ſuffieient to break their ſorce. Their ſand, par- 
 tieularly-thatiof the Maeſe, ————— 2 
mouths and ſtops them up; nor does the divis = 
ſtan of waters ſerve for any other bree en 


Wo compel them the more; in proceſs of time, 


by the digging of the turf; meſb ef them are 


to overfto the middle of the country, for want 
of having fuffeient Strength” 6 maintain their 
old nuts! wes! inn at ale r 1 | 
Thbeſe le dd e e iggings D 
of turf, entirely diveſt this country, which is 
tke ſport of the Rhine, the Maeſe) and the fea, 
of all ſecurity. In the direct line betwixt Not- 
terdam and Amſterdam, there is dyke upon 
dyke; all the hollows bave been occaſionet 


ſo deep, that it is impoſfible to draw the waters! 
of them into che eanals, which art on a level 
with the ſurface of the fea. Wbat a ruin will 
take place, if ones the watens ef the neighbour. 
ing rivers break in upon them, or endeavour to 
open a way through them! In ſhort, no Dutch- 
man can promiſe his children a durable habita-/ 
tion, ſave only the inhabitants of Guelderland, 


— 


List and Drenthe, countries — are almoſt 
nothing but moraſſes and heaths, and throughout, 
the bapitations of code, catarihs-and- fevers. - 
Turn we our eyes from the phyſical ſituation 
— preſent poltoal gue, which 
is much worſe, | 1923; ICE . 1 61 54 ot! 
. of tbe hiſtory of Hot 
land have . obſerved, that the republic was too 
young. and its conſtitution not ſufficiently firm 
and ſolid; but this opinion has been controvert - 
ed:by a whole herd i Dutch writers, who have 
brought the brilliant part of their hiſtoryi to ſhew,; 
bow little their conſtitution. had ſtood in the 
. — ͤ— {Thighnins, how | 
Gmina: cx thelfubjatt | Therbrilliane aQions 
performed by the anceſtors of theſe-men,-were, 
in part, the effe of apatriotic:enthuſiaſm, which 
neither is, nor; hy the mature of things, can be; 
of long duration! in: a republie entirely commer: = 
cial, and partly aroſe from the benevolent and 
perfonal influence of a demi god oſ the houſe 
of Naſſau. Their operations were never the re. 
ſult of a ſolid omſtitution, which keeps bodies 
n a regular degree uf heat, and males them act 
with uniformity and alacrity. Even in the courſe 
of the war, in which the Republic figured 
amongſt the firſt powers of Europe, it frequently 
an e 


experienced, chat the dart möiübers of the | 
| mau well n eee | 


Dans an Dit eat 153 gie 
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en 


— the dba th pris 


raiſe the — above itſelf, ſo long as the 
other powers of Europe were not entirely form- 
ed, and did not now the whole of their ſtrength; 


but ſince theſe times, che latter have taken un- 


commonly large ſtrides, and the Republic” has 
gone back, as it muſt continue to do, ſor want 


of a ſufficient degree of internal ſtrengtli- In 
thoſe wars, in which the force of the Republic 
ſhone ſo bright at ſea, there was no, naval power 
of 1 * _ —_— 
oppoſe, -voufified of | n — in he: moſt 
bloody engagements betwixt the two nations, 
there were hardly ever more than twelve, orfix- 
teen on a ſide ? the fleets were, forthe moſt part, 
made up of frigates, and other leſſer craft. 
T beſe times are now long gone by; Great 
Britain has a hundred and four ſhips of the line; 
beſides frigates. If by exorbitant taxes, the Re. 
public could even build a formidable navy, it 
would be impoſſible for it ever to man them. 
According to che liſts of the admiralty, there 

| n the line, with a propor- 


tion- 


enen dere n $ 
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vice of the enſuing: year; but at+this vety mo- 
ment, that they baye-but-ſixteen-ſhips, there is a 
ery for failors in every corner: The pay Nit is 

true, has been doubled; and prqjects have been 
given in to make uſe of part of the land troops 
in the ſea-· ſervee; go, however, where you will, 
you meet with nothing but ſailors, who expreſs 
their abhorrence and deteſtation of the ſervice. 
Fear from its being able to ſhine as a firſt-rate 


erxert every nerve, if it means to hold rank even 


amongſt the ſecond order of naval powers in 
Europe: In onder to do this, ihe inhabitants 
muſt become patriotic enough to contribute 
largely, even in time of peace, to the neceſſities 
of the ſtate, which is as poor as they are rich. 
The India Company, whoſe adminiſtration is 
ſtill more miſerable than that of the Engliſh; 
and which, incredible as it is, is loaded with 
debt by the robbery of its ſervants, and the in- 
tereſtedneſs of the proprietors, muſt be entirely 
ſuppreſſed, and its poſſeſſions governed by the 
Republic; the land troops, a miſerable jeſt upon 
armies, and of which the Swiſs and Dutch alone 
deſerve; the name of ſoldiers, muſt be entirely 
diſbanded, and their immenſe pay employed in 
the ſervice of the navy. When all this is done, 
poſſibly the State may be in a ſituation to keep 
2 18d We up 


line; but A che preſent fate of Wings, even if 
the fifty or fatty ſhips that are promiſed could 
de got ready, the beſt thing that would be dene 


wich them, would be to ſell chem directly to the 


neighbouring power of Europe, which would 
give moſt; che Republic itſelf has neither 
ſtrength enough to keep them manned and in a 
ſtate of ſervice for @ eourſe of years, nor good 
will and power enough to preſerve them at the 
end of the war; they muſt of courſe rot agaiii in 
ſhort time, '- As the Republic has made cet 
_ queſts abroad, the defence of which, in che preſent . 
times, far ſurpaſſes her power; ſhe has n 
will and jealouſy of her . be 
| e in poſſeſſion of them. 23 
But mall as the reſeurces of the dran 
appear to be, when confidered with regard to 
the preſent political ſyſtem of Europe, the con- 
ſuitution of the country does not allow her to 
make all che uſe of them they migbt be put to. 
Not only abroad, but in Holland itſelf, the Re- 
poblic paſſes for a confederacy of ſeven; or, tak. 
ing in the eumry of Drenthe, of eight ſovereigus. 
Norhing can be falfer than this eſtimate; there 
are a greater number of independent ſtates in 
Holtand than in Swätzefland, or the whole Ger- 
man empire; and Whatever appearances may 


er ca the bond ef union is much 
2 
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ſttonger in theſe laſt countries than it is in 


Holland. Every city; every country of this Re 


public is n free ſtate; the members of every 
province Ihotſld indeed be only the repreſentuj- 
tives of the ſtates of a country, as they formerly | 

were; but they are in fad become true-Kates, 


accotding to their titles. The States General 


ate no repreſentatives of ſeven or eight ſowe- 
reigns, but only the reſults of: the deliberations of 
many ſtates, which are united by a ſpecial bond, 
and call themſelves a province. The cities: of 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, and many others, 
have, during this war, not only very frequenti7 
forgot the provincial jadicature, which, with the 
other ſtates of the province, they have erected 
as a kind of congreſs, but have behaved as if they 
| were in every reſpect independent; I ſay, as a 
kind of Congreſs,” for that they are no» ſuperior 
tribunal, but ony che members of a congreſs, 
who, in particular caſes, poſſeſs the higheſt au- c 
thority, is evident from ſeveral affairs having 
deen removed from this judicature, to the parti- 
cular ones of each city. All che tribunals of 
Holland muſt be looked upon as congreſſes of | 
different ſovereigns, who can diſunite at pleaſure. 
Even che council of. war, pre-eminent and impor- 
tant as it is; is of the ſame kind. The diſtricts of 
Oſtergo, Weſtergo, the Seven Woods in Frief- 
_ NA cr 


At 


5 


1 . ae coin their 
1n ſeveral een mids 
tothe Stadtholder in their own names, and with- 
out the participationor advice of the other ftates 
neral themſelves are nothing leſs than a body 
repreſenting one independent Tovereign, | The 
members of it, though conſtantly together, are 
no more than ambaſſadors for the moment, 
who muſt inform their reſpective provinces of | 
_ event that falls out, and direct their deli- 
berations wed, le wiſdom. of the. ee : 
theſe . + ho 91% & #8 

— e anarchy a appears: in. . 5 
texture of the whole, it is ſtill greater in each 
fingle ſtate and diſtrict. There the colliſion of 
oppoſite intereſts, the variety of ſpirits and hu- 
mours, and the clowniſſi ſtupidity of the com- 
mon burghers, allow the demagogues to make 
their advantage of every thing that falls out. 
Each particular government is the theatre f 
eyerecontending factions, the heads of which  - 
have: no thought whatever, but of their . 
Private intereſt. This war has furniſhed innu- 
merable inſtances of proteclion afforded by fac 
on to the greateſt criminals. Here, in Am- 
N | . | ſter- 
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fierdam, there are four or five-houſes, ho can | 


do exady what they pleaſe; whilſt the public: 


is deluded by falſe news, venal journaliſts, and 
every ſpecies of political deception. . In pro- 
MO IRONY ů ů — p 
or che other more from F 
entirely French or Eogliſh, 1 without mga —_ 
tion whatever to the well-being of the whole... 


| The intereſt of thoſe cities which ſubſiſt by na- 
_ vigation is altogether different from that f 


| thoſe on the main land, which depend only 


on agriculture and induſtry. As the nobility. 
look entirely to the Stadtholder for advance- 
ment, for the ſame reaſon the burghers are 


Rag nmr is endleſs. The conſciouſneſs of 


vantages which the ſtate muſt ſuffer from | 
OED in. caſes where concord and 


adiivity. are neceſſary, - are'the reaſons why the 


Dutch have never een able to do without the 


Stadtholderſhip, as they have frequently wiſhed 
to do: but though they have got it, the evil 
genius of che Republic has always contrived to 
render it of no uſe in thoſe very caſes where. it 
was calculated to do the moſt good. As in time 
of war the ſpirits of men are moſt heated, and 


people are apt to ſee things in che falſe lights in 


which their on paſſions or the gloſs of faction 


7 0 " 


nts wa n 
* 8 | . the 
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ii ſufpicions, or the falſe reports of in 


1 * ; 
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whhout — ther Cn 17 3 09Yg 
dee office. It is abſolutely ridiculous to bear 
aud to read alt the reproaches which are made 
rp wk em entirely: ariſing from fool- b 


demagegues. Were the people cool enough to 


” ſde things in the right point of view, there are 


ſeveral phyſical and moral conſiderations fully 
ſufficient to make them eafy, excluſive” of the 
pres qualities of the preſent Staqtholder. | 
At one time he is reproached with his ſecret un- 
derſtanding with r Court of St James's; at 
another, they ſuppoſe that be wants the abſo- 
Fate dominion over his country. It is Certain, 
chat the prince wifdes to be upen good terme 
Wick England, but he is net therefore à traitor 
to the country from which he derives the greateſt 5 
rt of his fupport; his withes in this reſpeRt = 
Were fich as the heſt intereſts of the Republic 
dictated, and his 6bje& was to put it in a fitua- 
tion to' preſerve” the neutrakey; but the people 
.were deaf to all his repreſentatigfis, and he 
has been compeNted to/expiate Ihe fins of others; 
the ee nn een, back it 
been 


ful Republic ſpecial fervice, for the good advice 
they gave. They are the martyts of truth 


and by what means can the prince poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the government of the Republic? With 


twenty-eight thouſand bf the wretchedeſt f6ldi- 


ers in the world, who, if you except the nine 


the taking of Arilfetdain. " And fuppe zg ui... 
to get all Holland, what would he F. the better 


for, it when he had done? France, England. 


and even the Dutch Eaſt India Company, 


would take care to prevent him from poſleſ- 


fing bitmſelf of any part of the foreign” don 


nions. 'The rich, too, would leave à land in 


which there was no longer any liberty, accord- 


ing to their notions of it, and betake them- 


hintſelf'' agaitiſt the ſea, the rivers, and the 


Ffg The 


1 


perfons' revenge- theiuſelves om him, and the 
Date of Brunſwick,” ho bas done the wigtate- * | 


ſelves to England or Ametica; the arts and in- 
daftry- would of courſe ſoon follow, and the 
prince would not have enough left to defend 
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which were employed by the prince, — bis 
right hand, the Duke of Brunſwick; i in the army, - 
contributed much, no doubt, to leſſen his au- 
chorityz but without theſe ſtrangers. the land ſer- | 


vice could not have been put upon a ns” 
footing. As to. the natives, the faQiang-which -. 
eternally, ſubſiſt among them ſtand in the way of 
all ſubordination, regularity, and military dif. 
© cipline; every ſtrippling belonging te 2 dem-. 
gogue of Amſterdam or, Rotterdam 8 
bimſelf as a particle of the ſovereignty; 2 
would: furniſh endleſs food for ſatire, to recount 
bo many irregularities in the ſervice axiſe from 
this ſingle cauſe. Even on the Swils, who are 
ſo ,averſe to any Kind of nobility, this treat 


ment of the Prince and the. Duke has no good 
eflect. 2 74 8 4 \ 93 4; 

Ibe evil, 4 e rally 3 
the Stadtholderſhip, lies much deeper. It is the 
ſame which brought Charles to the block and 
Cromwell to the protectorate; which raiſed he 
whigs, and. was ſo long the object of Swift 8 ſa- , 
tire. It is generally imagined, that it was the 
American revolution which raiſed the republi- 
gan 1 pirit, which fo. ſuddenly. poſſeſſed the 
Dutch; but! it had long been in them, and only 
ſle; pt till awakened by the preſent war. The 


ir * 11 2 
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reformed, whoſe opinions are ſo faveurable to 
democracy, andthe Membenites, Whð publicly 
preach the equality of mankind but trent al! 
who ſtand in their way withbut pit yy are de real 
inſtruments whichꝰ op pf the Stadtholder. 
Theſe enthufiaſts ard without compariſon the 
richeſt people in the/republic ; they att alſ&the' 


of che greateſt cities; for inſtanee, of Huerlem. 
The ſums, which theſeradvocatess fo 
tural equality) of mankind have lent! out for. 
many years paſt» at ſix;ejght;/ and even ten per 

cent. to the poor nobility have made the latter 


Ke entirely dependant upon themi be conſe- 


quence of this is, that though their religious 
not ow them to take any part in 
he government ofthe: ſtate} theiridecter' inſſu- 
ence is inexpreſſibi great. Theſe hypocrites, 
wVlio conſider it as 4 fin to wear metal buckles 
or buttons; but will: uſe every ſpecits: of mean- 
neſs to fill their purſes: withi the dueats of honeſt 
men have uſurped ſuch à power, as to threaten 
the very near downfall of the Stadholder, the 
_only bond of, union which ſubſiſts in the re- 
public. The heads of the Dutch mob are filled 
with every kind of Idnſenſe, which theſe'pre- 
tended ſaints can ſuggeſt. —As they knew that 
the Stadtholder was too forgiving, too good- 
hearted, and if the truth be told, had too little 
+ LE > 


moſt numerous part of the inhabitziſtꝭ Gf I me 


for the ha-. 
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+ The jealouſy » which..th, natives entertain 
is the numerous German princes. and. nobles, 4 


which were employed by, the prince, and b 


right hand, the Duke of Brunſwick, in the army, - 
contributed much, no doubt, to leſſen his au- 
chority z but without theſe ſtrangers. the land ſer- 
vice could not have been put upon a reſpectable 
footing. As to the natives, the factians which 


eternally, ſubliſt among them ſtand in the way t 


all ſubordination, regularity, and military diſ- 


eipline; every ſtrippling belonging te a dema- 


gogue of Amſterdam or, Rotterdam confiders 
imſelf as à particle of. the ſovereignty; it 
would furniſh endleſs food. for ſatire, .to. recount 
bow many irregularities in the ſervice ariſe from 
this ; fingle cauſe.— Even on the Swiſs, who are 
ſo, averſe to any kind. of. nobility, this treat- 


ment of the Prince and the Duke has no good 
eflect. 00 | 
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The evil, however, Which really . | 
| the Stadtholderſhip, 1 lies much deeper. It is the 
ſame which brought Charles to the block and 
Cr omwell to the protectorate: hack. raiſed the 
tire. It. is generally. imagined, that it Was the | 
American. revolution which raiſed the republi- 
can ſpirit, which ſo. ſuddenly. poſſeſſed the 
Dutch; but it had long deen in them, and only 
ſle} Pt till aw akened Pu the preſent war. The 
reformed, 
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reformed, whoſe opinions are fo: favourable to 


democracy, and the Memionites,? wks: publicly 


preach the equality of mankindf bub treat all 


u dn their way withbut'Pityy are the real 
inſtruments which oppreſs che Stadtholder. 
Theſe enthuſiaſts ud compariſon che 


richeſt people in the t public they ate alſo be 
moſt numerous part of the inhabitaiitꝭ bf I, ʒe 


of the greateſt cities for inſtanee, of Huerlem. 
Tbe ſums, which thieſe advocates for the ha- 


tural equality of mänkind have lent out ſor 
— — — 


cent. to the poor nobility : have made the latter 
entirely dependant upon them The conſe- 
quence of this is, that though their religious 


opinions will not Allow them to take any part in 


| thecgoverarent of che ſtate; their! decret inftu- 


. nels WU they purſes? with the —— 
men; have uſurped ſuch à power, as to threaten 


the very hear downfall of the Stadholder, the 
only bond of, union which ſubſiſts in the re- 


public. Tbe heads of the Dutch mob are filled 
with every kind of nonſenſe, which theſe pre- 


tended ſaints can ſuggeſt.— As they knew that 


the Stadtholder was too forgiving, too good- 
hearted, and if the truth be told, had too little 
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the. firſt thing they did ns to procure the ba- 
niſtunent of the acute, determined, and. ſtub- 
3 bern Duke of Brunſwick. „His ruin was the 
1 pPreelude 40 the min hf etho Stadtholder Wbom 
e a ſpeedy” peace, | 
Which will reduse theſe: republicans to their for- 
weinen ; · -l 
It is enough, this war has ſhewn the republic 
to Eugope-in all her nakedxieſs; it has been made 
evident, that ſhe has nei ſalid Cmſtitutiom, nor, 
as the reſt of the European powers now end | 
ſtrength enough to make her reſpectahle as a 
feiend, ar! Drmidable as an enemy. - Fortfago. — i 
{e036 years ſhe was-entirely forgot. During this 
Period, the avarice af individuals ſtiſſed every» 
Idea, both of her ſormer power and: the public 
gend. Her neighbours; in cha mean time, ac 
- quized great Nirength; at length dhe Bngliſh 
gare ber a kick on the bhicech, and waberl ber 5 
out ol her ſleep: When the: had optiied/ her 
ayes. and ſeen. bow far ſhe; was: gone backwards, 
the: ſtrove o make amen far ber negligence ;- 
but all ber efforts were Iittie better than gri-+ | 
madces, and mY expoſed ber to the erifiog of 
| 8 22 027 155 13:45 1 17 
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IN on eee e made u ü 
4 trade of it has very much inureaſed; you 
however, nuch to be feared;: that after the war 
it will telapſe into its ſormet inſignifcancy. All 
the Bigliſh;-who me here ch cot en he dan. 
northweſt and wweſterly inn the narrow ba. 
_ and the want of many other conveniencies. 
The ſituatiun of Antwerp would have been 
ere more” advantageous for the advancement 
of trade, but the Datch hate locked up the 
mouth of tlie Scheld. Their form not only g- 
vern the river, as they ſhould do nee ee 
treaty, but they have literally ſtopped ug the 
mouth of ib { Sunken fhips filled with: ones, / 
things of the bind, barely deave room hugh = 
for ſmall boats to go by. Twenty millions ef 
guilders would not be enough, in twenty yeurs, 
io remove the impediments: which the Dutch 
de inn the way of the trade of Antwerp. 
— 0 want- ha ws * Brabant and 
1 — dhe nb dr derts Which 
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44 | TRAVELS THROUGH Ar. 
were amaſſed, when theſe towns were pak 


England and Holland now are. The burgeſſes 
of theſe cities have a; ſhare in all the great 


undertakings, and loans of the neighbouring 
5 nations. Their commerce of exchange is im. 
menſe, probably inſurance is not ſo ſafe among 


the Dutch themſelves: as: it is here. Antwerp is 


8 One of; the moſt: famous places of inſurance in 
tthe world.—In the laſt; Bavarian war, the court * 


of Vienna, having determined to raiſe a loan in 


theſe countries; was aſtoniſhed at the -quick- 

naeſs wich which the money was baiſed z but the | 

fiahabitants of Ghent and Antwerp let the re- 
gency know, that: 1 there was occaſion for 5 


three r four times as much, it would be as des- 
Aly procured.” Ever ſincel that time the cõurt 
ſeęems to know the value of its poſſeſſians . 
Netherlands. Bibi Neher e e 7: 


; ::; Notwithſtanditig- this, the induſtry in theſe 
countries is upon the whole very diffexerit from 


Irhat it Was. The beirs of» thoſe treaſures, | 


Which, were accumulated between; the twelfth - 
| and flxteenth centuries, endeavour to make 


money of them in the eaſieſt way; nor is their 
way of livisg calculated to improve them to 
the utmoſt. They are the: moſt; extraordinary 


compound of. ſlothſulneſs and induſtry; ſtupidity 
and aęuteneſs, activity and cœardlineſs, good- 
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| cotigeiveds!: An Engliſinzan/once-ſaid of them, 
They have the impudemee of the French, 


ry of the Spaniards, without their ſenſe of 
honour; the ferocity and harſhneſs- of the 


Dutch, without their punctuality; the debau- 


ty; and ag to their bodies, they are blocks, 
from which the Carver attempted to make 


Engliſhmen, but: could not! cut them out-“ 


The picture is in general juſt, as theſe inhabitants 


of the Netherlands are an aſſemblage of theſe 


nations. ut what they are moſt conſpicuous for, 


is want of honaur? Jou muſt have agreements 
the common tranſactions of life. 


in writing in ll 
You are in danger of being firſt overcharged, 
and then carried into a court of juſtice by every 
workman · of whom you beſpeale a piece of work, 


FF R ˙ BET 
and White. RN "£5 BME 200 V2 H d&L- | 
With reſpect to e bodies, 0 and e 
-Saxons, are the moſt like the Germans deſcribed 

by Tacitus: their bodies are of a very un- 
wieldy make, and ad impetum lia. What, 


too, Tacitus ſays of the old Germans, that 


n. e a rv long work, wo | 


couned good pile en nrer pit — 


N 
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regular ſerwice without extreme neceſſity. Theß 


dave an extreme abborrence of diſcipline, and 
look upon it as a ſevere puniſhment to be ſubjeRt 
to the rules of the ſervice. If their robbeties 

aud maraudings are not overlooked; they do 
nat laſt à campaign. In ſhort, it is only in ae 
re at all ſoldiers. 


Spain, Italy; and Portugal excepted, ee 


85 r with ui os: the 


1 worth 200,000 guilders, or a0. pr ann. If 


Auſtrian Netherlands; there are in many towns 
forty or fifty convents; | ſeveral; prelatures ate 


Parts, one will be found to belong to the prieſt- 
raner o the inhabitants is beyond alkdeſcription, 
and is 2 marvellous e. * | 
2 Wes Hanne ne e e e e ee 
1 5 e 
1 8 and live in 4 very high ſtyle Bruſſels is 
5 the moſt beautiful and moſt brilliant cities 
in Europe. It has: loſt a great deal by the death 
of Prince Charles, who ſpent 700,000 guilders | 
a year in the city, and whoſe loſs has not been 
made up for, by the axconomical Duke of Sare- 
Teſchen. I/ have not ſeen any where à ſiner 
place than the largt market-place of this city; 
e e . and with 
3177 180 . 5 a de- P 
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© The toom in which they meet command 4 
; | ven fine! view of the public walls, on one 
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4 e of - magnificence chat you hardly foe 
any where out of Italy. Tou met here with 
excellent company, who- ate not difficult of 
na cceſs to a ſtranger. There are-{everalichabs, 
the greateſt fretdom and good humour. One 


of dhe beſt.'of-- theſe -corififts' of he Duke of 


Arenberg, Mr Hopp, the Durch jniniſter, (a 


man in general eſleem on account of bis- knoõ-w- 
ledge and good qualities) our miniſter, ede k 
the sobility of the place, and ſome Engin. 


No man can become a member but by ballot. 


| fide--off which it ſtands. The club meets 
twice a week: a meinber bas the ptivilege of 
introdueing ſtrangers, almoſt without any diff- 
culty. Linguet was a member of this club The 
ſubſcription is four \Jouis-d'ors each member, 
for five months; for this they have a ſumptuous 
table the wine is paid for ſepatate. There are 

ſeveral other leſſer affociations of this kind in 
Bruſſels; nor have I met with à place in which 
this appendage of refined life and manners was 
better: underſtood than it is hete. Sinee the 


Court of Vienna has flattered them with the 
hopes df making a peace ſor them, every thing 
in Bruſſels is become Engliſh; they ride; play, 
F ſocie- 

dies 


English bave come ſo much to Oftend, and the 
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1 u 8 mee et leaſt has 
| loſt nothing by one” | vhs * 18 $6 eee . 
2 Jin virgo with his | wiſe kb ewe bir 
ſelf not to be a lover of large companies or e 
pente, notwithſtanding that he has an inc me ef 
4, o, oO imperial guilders, or 4000. per annum: 
Ibe Archdutcheſs ſeldom ſhews berſelf with the 
externals of imperial maguificence ;- her princi- 
YET ples on this point are much the ſame as fhefe er 
5 1 ae huſband; her favourite amuſement i hunt 
ning: there are fe perſons that ate better killed. 
in ſhooting flying than ſhe is; ſhe has had - 
wonderful education; as well as her other ſiſters. 
Her huſband too does honor to the Imperial 5 
„ principlescof government. 
There is no province in the hereditary” domi 
wo cf:theiHouſe of Auftria;theſtates of which 
| have-preſervec a degree of reſpect equal to that 
which thoſe of the Netherlands ſtill poſſeſs; 1 
imagine at it is the affluence in which che bur 
geſſes ive that has made them pieſerve ſentiments 
of liberty, which you look ſor in vain i Huf 
gary; then, their intereſts have rendered the n 
bility entirely dependerit on the court; the want 
of large cities too midſt have very much lightened as; 
the trouble of the Imperial Court, hen it found 
_ Ufelf; compelled. to undermine the pri uileges of 
the ſtates of Hungary. Even in Lombatdy, the 
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power of the nobility proved a weak dam againſt 

the power of the court. But this power the 
common Burghers are at all times iatereſted in 

| lefſening, as they have more to give and lese 
to expect from the court than the other members 
of the ſtate. The diſtance of the Imperial re. 
ſidence, and the example of Holland, Wwhick 
the Court of Vienna has perpetually before its 
eyes, will, no doubt, have contributed ſome- 


thing towards Teepiug up the old conſtitution 2 
of this country. TO r 9 
neee e 
thiseanh of ours. 'The revolution which male 
Holland à free commonwealth, broke out in 
de Auſtrian Netherlands. Whilſt every thing 
here was already in motion, the Duich thought 80 
not in the leaſt of; making themſelves free. Nor 
would they ever have been ſo by their on ex-, - 
ertions, as even in the earlieſt times of the re- 
public they annqunced the ſlothfulneſs which 
ſtill renders them remarkable. It was only ſuch 5 
2 ſingular genius as the Prince of Orange, who, - _ 
could have ſecured them the freedom which 
they ſeemed to have no deſire of for themſelves,: | 
But ſee how matters have ended; religion tooR 
the preſent provinces of Auſtria from an under-. - 
aking to Mbich they, had fiſt laid their band, 
and now they are made uſe of nee : 
ieee = * ? 
band - Us Ns 11K 
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different, in different parts. A great 
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but belies The: Nin new wks ae gent 
review of the 'whole. © 7 1 27 
Germany, taking in Sileba, is at leaſt one 
fifth larger than France. R 
twelve thooſand ſquare miles. Tho fol every 
of it 
however is productive to a degree which, France 
and Italy only excepted, is not to be found in 
any other conntry in our part of the nn 


bas - a. 


The immenfe maſſes of rock in the fouthert parts 


of the circles of Auſtria and Bavaria, and the 


fands of the north, which almoſt comprehend 


the whole circles of Lower Saxony, Branden- 


burg, Pomerania, the Laufits, and the north 


of Weftphalia, are not, it is true, capable of 


ſueh cultivation, as the upper parts aw e th Po 
but this would be a great advantage if onee 
the intereſts of the whole were eommon. The 


of the North, together with the beſt wood for 
+ build- 
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| building ſhips, furniſh hemp, fax, and wool, in 


Parts of the circle of Upper Saxony; which are 


not in the peſſeſſion of the King ef Praflia, pro- 
duce corn, cattle, wine, and all the firſt necet. 


ſaries of life, in ſuch plenty as not only to be 
ſufficient for the ſupply of all Germany, but even 
for great exportations.—In a word, Germany 
is the only country in Europe, which is inde- 


pendent of all the world, ſor à ſupply of M 
the neceſſaries and conveniences which a large 
| and flouriſhing ſtate requires, or which = great 


ſtands in need of for its defence. France 
2 in wood, cattle, (particularly horſes) 
the moſt neceſſary metals, and linen; and Ruf. 
ſia is obliged to import wihe, wood, horſes for 
© bard ſervice, and various other articles; but 
Germany has every thing which theſe'two very 


rich, and, in many reſpects, very different 


countries produce, and a Noa? x rage ted 
what they want beſides. | 

| The laſt mentioned and ben provinces of Gai 
| many; contain about 6400 ſquare miles. To 


wen for overy ſquare mile; at leaſt a variety 
CO TORR Wm and if Ba- 


varia, 


e donbria; on "Y Ha - 
of | Auſtria, Bavaria, Suabia, the countries about 
the Rhine, the Auſtrian Netherlands, and thoſe 


judge of the population you muſt reckon 2500 I 


X 
* 
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varia, Heſſe, and ſome other countries: fall ſome - 
what below this calculation, others; 28 Austria, 


parts of the circle of Upper Saxony go beyond 
it. This part of F _ about 
fixteen million of inhabitanꝶ t. 
The other part contains abeind; 5000 ſquare 
miles. It is difficult to eſtimate the population 
of this part. Some countries, as for inſtance 
Upper Auſtria, have 2000 ſouls in every ſquare 
mile. Magdeburgh, Halberſtadt; Minden, Brunſ- 
wick, Hilderſheim, and many others have 2500. 
On the other hand, the Hanoverian dominions, - 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, : 
and many others, bave not more than 1000 
men in every ſquare mile. It is my opinion 
chat in order to eſtimate the population of this 
Part of Germany, you muſt reckon 1700 men, 
for every ſquare mile, which will give g, 300, 00 
for this part, and make the whole 235, 500, 00. 
In his treatiſe de la, Litteratare Allemande, the 
King of Pruſſia reckons 26,000, 00 for the 
Whole country, an eſtimate which appears to 
me to come neareſt to the truth. The mani- - 
ſeſto which the Empreſs. of Ruſſia, preſented to 
the court of Vienna, on account of the laſt dif 
tarbances about Bavaria, contains theſe'remark- - * 
able words. It is the buſineſs of all the po- 


vers of ere abet that te balance. of Ger- 


* many 1 


Farmen RNA r. 449. 
many, be not diſturbecl, for 46 Atte beg, tie 
trengeh of the qquntry and its: ſtuation Il 
Tenabie it; to diſturh æhe peace of alli Europe.” 
This is an undeniable truth; France and Italy 
are the only countries which can vie with Ger 
many in population 19910751926 5-avad 28d S172 ' 


This extenſive country has not yet nearly ar- 


med at che degree of cultivation of which it is 
capable, not even at that oſ France. The peace 


 agrieulture, and induſtry have been — 


— 
ſince chat period SE 


| ſirades to cultivation, than any other European 
Power. It at once exerted all, its ſtrength to 


1 


judiviah as. it is to che exertion of power for the 
purpoſe of foreign conqueſts, has been of advan- 
tage to the internal cultivation. At preſent the 


other ho ſhall: male the beſt improvements in 
the adminiſtration. of: juſtice, in education, and 


police, and who ſhall do moſt for the promotion 


neſs, as they ſormerly eontended who ſhould 


be - foxemoſt in pomp and idle 
No where is there fo thorough a conviction 


ok., II. | Gi =: oo. 


r 
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- what the r was. Perfect legiſſation witk⸗ 
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Pations, and no where: is there fo great & ſtif 


made 10 improve them ſor the advantage f 
the whole as in Gemar Wich reſpsct (s? 


egillatioy: and the tete intereſts of u eouttfy, 


| there has been a benevolent light ſpread in tel 5 
| paris of this empire, which does not only; ain 


France; i point out the gaps, but encourages de 


prinegs//and their ſervunts te fill chen Gp. 
Wuhout a doubt, Germany, as well as the reſt 


of: Bürgpe, is much iüdebted io the King of 


Pruſſia, the firſt practical philoſophies, wn I 


modern times; bas been: ſben on the: 


be ene of men and their difſcrane ene 9 


</ 


Id Was he who began” ihoutugiots-revelleden] | 


which; has made ſuch changes in Germany dur 


ing the laſt wwenty years f he taught his neigh.” 


boars Mat the intereſt of pririces and their ful. 
jefts are the ſame ; he began to take off che veil 


which was thtown over admimidtratien z finally; = 
he ſubdued the little tyrants amongſt the prieſts 


and nobility; /who'fattened on the ſubſtance" of 
the-citizen-aridipeaſant(Military-as his govertt- 
ment may appear! to ſuperficial obſervert, it 
is to this. znilitary government and the imi- 
tations of it i other comtitries;'that Germany, is 
indebted fora pœace Of twenty yehrs, which: fie 
had not knows for” many gemurits'befors; aud 
in the courſe:of which: ſhe' firſt began d feel 


| 23 II 2 
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out à doubt, the ſummit of all human attain - 
: ments; the alone ean make us happy; the alone | 


| of chem; and be proud ought not Germany 
ts he of Frederick, Joſeph; and Catharine, three 
legiſlative geniuſſes exiſting together at the fame 
rec e ne e of 
pfoduce one! A Non rr 35 
The peculiar turn of the Germans 0 | 
be {or philoſophy; they are diſtinguiſhed from 
all the nations in Europe, for cool and juſt judg- 
ment, unite] with extreme induſtry; they were 
the firſt who threw a light on mathematics and | 
general phyſics ;/ next they darted thrbugh theo- 
logy; then hiſtory, and' finally,” legiſtation, with | 
the ſame philoſophieal fpirit They will do welt 


produces ſociable men, and eſtimates the value 


to leave to other nations the prize of wit, for 


which they wilt always eontend if vam. 
If Germany could make itſelf one great peo- 
ple if h as united under one governor; if 
the preſeut intereſts of # ſingle primee were not 
oſten ſet in oppoſition! to the good of the whole; 
if all de members were ſo well compacted into 
one body, that the fuperfluous ſap of the one 
could citeulate and invigorate the reſt, what 
much greatet ſteps towards cultivation would the 
empire then make! But Germany would then 
give laws to all Europe. How powerful, as 
things even now are, are the two houſes of Au- 
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a and Brapdeaburg; thomrweinels 2 
3 yet neither he" are ria 

beſt parts of, the cou⁰ty , Conceive. this cout, 
try, h nene ——ů 185 


. the diſſerent propinces; v0 cuſtoms ſhould. ne- 


exotic; commodities, . which, itſelf can urniſh, 


| hibit exports all over the world; in ſueh a 
tion as that the immenſe ſums that it gives ſor 


ſhould be ſpared-or that it could become a naval. 
| power, for which it bas ſuch-ports, and ſuch plen- 
ty of proviſions, that it could itſelf employ the: 

numerous colonies it ſends out to the reſt of: Eu- 
rope, :—conceive this What country in the world | 
could then cope with Germany? ig rA ar 
The character of men depends ſor the moſi 
part on their government. The character of the 
Germans has in general as little brilliancy in it 
as the conſtitution of the empixeʒ they have none 
of the national. pride and patriotiſm by which 
the 8 Spaniards, and our own COBntay+, 
liſt „fond as their poets have 
— aer ſome time paſt, of aſcribing theſe qua · 
lities to them. Their pride and patriotic ſenti- 
ments only erte to the part of Germany in 
which they are born; to the reſt of their co. 
trymen they are ſtrange as to any ſtrangers, nav, 
in n parts of Germany, Ar are much ſon-· 
1 " der 
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er of ſtrangers than ey ade olf their O.] 
countrymen. It is the ſenſe of weakneſs of che 
leſſer powers of Germany which damps their na · 
tional. pride; it is only becauſe Germany cannot 
_ uſe its power altogether, eee eee 
ſeel their ſtrength, that it has been deſpiſed by 
the inhabitants of other countries, Who yet have 
nothing to, boaſt. above it, ſave a faſter bond of 
union among themſel ves, or a ridieulous pride. 
We ſeldom judge of men from their inner worth, 
ſo much as from the external appearance they 
make in the world. We eſtimate the Ruſſians, 
Engliſh, &c. according to the idea we have ta- 
ken up of the whole nation; and though the in- 
dividual may happen to be, as he often is, ten 
times more barbarous than a German, we give 
bim credit for the fame and worth of his illuſ- 
trious countrymen. | TH 
Though the character of the Germans be not N 
ſo brilliant as that of other nations, ſtill it is not 
deſtitute of its peculiar excellencies. The Ger- 
man is the man of the world. He lives under 
every ſky, and conquerg every natural obſtacle 
to his happineſs. His induſtry is inexhauſtible. | 
Poland, Hungary, Ruffiag the Engliſh and Dutch 
colonies, are much indebted to German emi. 
grants. Even the firſt ſtates in Europe owe to 
Germany great part of their knowledge. ReGti-. 
tude 1s allo an almoſt univerſal characteriſtic of 
5 * 
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the leſſor cities, by any wo Spit as thoſe 
it 8 owing” 


ef France and other countries; 
this that; notwit 


* 
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elude, frugality en the ſide of 


and frankneſs and geodheartedneſs on the fide 


of the Catholics, os eee 
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